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THE FRENCH ARMY‘IN 1877 


Ir any sort of disadvantage to 
France could result from a continu- 
ation in these pages of the discus- 
sion which was commenced here in 
1875,* there would be good reason 
for hesitating to pursue it. It seems, 
however, to be so distinctly to the 
interest of France that knowledge 
of the realities of her military posi- 
tion should not be limited to special 
students—it appears to be so self- 
evident that she can but gain by 
the formation throughout the world 
at large of correct opinions as to 
her strengths and her weaknesses 
—that her friends may justly feel 
that they are forwarding her cause 
by openly scrutivising her situa- 
tion. That situation, as it now is, 
presents certain facts and certain 
probabilities which it will aid her 
to indicate distinctly. That situa- 
tion, of course, may change; new 
circumstances may arise ; but in its 
actual form it points.to two unmis- 
takable conclusions: the first, that 
France cannot attack Germany ; the 
second, that, if invaded, she can 
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now, most certainly, defend herself. 
In other words, the present evidence 
goes to show that the maintenance 
of peace between the two countries 
depends on the will of Germany 
alone ; that it cannot be endangered 
by France ; but that, all the same, 
Germany will have real hard work 
before Lee if she tries to conquer 
France again. 

To set forth these probabilities, to 
point out these presumptions, can- 
not fail to render a service both to 
France and to the general cause of 
peace. With such an object in 
view, it is certainly permissible to 
carry further our investigation of 
the state of the French army. 

Signal progréss bas been made 
since 1875; more vigour has been 
thrown into the management; in 
many directions energy has been 
substituted for routine; force has 

one on steadily accumulating ; and, 
though defects of system and of man- 
agement are still terribly numerous, 
though a large variety of points are 
still open to just criticism, the or- 





* See Blackwood’s Magazine for August and: November, 1875 
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ganisation is so advanced, the gen- 
eral improvement is so real, that it 
may now be said, at last, that France 
has indisputably an army. 

The causes of this amelioration 
are distinctly evident. Abundance 
of money is the foremost of them 
all; France has been able to pay 
for what she needed. The steady 
zealous action of the regimental 
officers is, as manifestly, the second 
source of strength. And next may be 
classed, successively, the influences 
of opinion, of time, of experience, 
and of accumulated labour. 

The War Minister has been 
changed. General Berthaut has 
replaced General de Cissey. The 
pew-comer is « man of undeniable 
ability and of much scientific know- 
ledge. His book ‘ Des Marches et 
des Combats’ is, perhaps, though 
rather too condensed, the cleverest 
composition which has been written 
by a French officer since the war. 
He. is excessively laborious. But 
his great qualities are mixed up 
with little ones: he is constitu- 
tionally afraid of trusting anybody, 
and tries, therefore, to do every- 
thing himself; as a necessary 
consequence he gets into arrears 
with his work, and he is of course 
cordially disliked by his dureauz. 
Still, in the utter dearth of genius 
which so strangely distinguishes the 
present generation of Frenchmen, 
General Berthaut may be regarded 
as a valuable functionary. 

He is struggling honestly to: root 
out faults and to suppress. abuses ; 
he is fighting conscientiously not only 
against disorder, but also against— 
what is almost as bad—too much or- 
der. With time he may succeed ; but 
he has still a tremendous deal to do. 
Many of the gravest of the old de- 
ficiencies remain unremedied. The 
Intendance, for instance, is still in 
the same unsatisfactory position as 
before. A law has been brought 
forward about it, but’ though that 
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law has passed the Senate, it has 
not yet been discussed in the Cham- 
ber. The Intendance is still the 
marrowless institution which we 
saw hobbling through its work in 
18703 it still fondly clings to its 
immemorial feebleness and to its 
hereditary defects. Even at the last 
autumn mancuyres, where every 
movement was exactly known be- 
forehand, it seems to have felt that 
it would be a disgrace to it to do 
its work properly; so, to keep up 
its traditions, the troops were left 
occasionally without food. Whe- 
ther the proposed new law will 
change all this, remains to be seen. 
Its principle is, that the Intend- 
ance shall be deprived of inde- 
pendent action, and that it shall 
work exclusively and entirely under 
the orders of the general command- 
ing. It therefore introduces unity 
into the army, and destroys the 
duality of powers which has thus 
far existed. With generals who 
are really generals this change 
would indisputably be a progress; 
but it may most legitimately be 
doubted whether actual French com- 
manders, taken as a whole, and 
excluding certain brilliant excep- 
tions, will be able to direct the 
feeding of their soldiers any better 
than they direct their movements. 
The system is a wise one ; but where 
are the men who are to apply it? 

It is consoling to be able to tarn 
one’s eyes elsewhere, and to recog- 
nise that, in certain other directions, 
the march ahead has been prodig- 
ious. The system of tactics hasbeen 
entirely changed ; and in no army 
in the world is the substitution: of 
open order for close formations 
likely to produce better results. 
The new réglement des manceupres 
is considered to be the best in 
Europe. It is admirably fitted to 
the temperament of the French 
soldier, and will enable him to ex- 
ercise his personal qualities. 
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réglement had been in force on the 
14th and 16th of August 1870, it 
is not impossible that the battles of 
Borny and of Rézonville would have 
been victories for France. The 
matériel is, at last, almost entirely 
reconstituted ; the fortresses and 
the intrenched camps which have 
been established to defend the 
open frontier are nearly finished— 
some of them, indeed, are alread 
armed, stored, and victualled for a 
siege ; the more essential of the new 
forts round Paris are terminated, 
armed, avd even garrisoned. To 
do all this, one hundred and sixty 
millions sterling have been laid out 
upon the army in the five year be- 
tween 1872 and 1876; ninety mil- 
lions thereof have gone in ordinary 
annual expenditure, and. seventy 
millions for special outlay on mate- 
riel and defences. The result is, 
that France has now reached a point 
at which she can at last begin, if 
necessary, to use the instrument she 
has created. 

What would happen if she need- 
ed it? How would she manage a 
mobilisation of her forees? On pre- 
vious occasions we have examined 
principles of direction and systems 
of organisation; in 1875 we look- 
ed into actual details and imme- 
diate elements ; this time, instead of 
appreciating the present, it will be 
more useful to gaze curiously at the 
future and to try to estimate what 
a mobilisation would — produce. 
Mobilisation alone would give the 
precise measure of the work done 
since 1871; it alone would indi- 
cate the ultimate realisable value of 
that work; it alone would supply 
a thorough, searching test of the 
military institutions of the country ; 
it alone would furnish reliable evi- 
dence of the practieal adequacy of 
the preparations made, How would 
it be carried through? Would 


everything break down = as in 
1870? results of the 


Would the 
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last war be reprodaced under the 
present system? Would the help- 
less disorder of seven years ago be 
renewed all over again? Or has 
France at last’ developed not only 
an army, but also an organisation 
which would enable her, in spite. of 
the weak points of her system, to 
get that army rapidly, smoothly, 
and steadily into the field ? 

In seeking a reply to these ques- 
tions, it is of course essential to’ 
commence by examining the rules 
which determine the conditions 
under which a mobilisation would 


now be condueted. Those rules are’ ~ 


detailed in the third section of the 


law of 24th July 1873 on the gene-' 


ral organisation of the army, supple- 
mented by the additional laws of 
19th Mareh and 18th November 
1875. It is prescribed in those 
laws that the French army may be 
mobilised henceforth either by a 
direet written order addressed to 
each individual member of the re+ 
serves and delivered to him in per- 
son by the gendarmerie, or that it 
may be called out en masse by the 
far simpler and more expeditious 
rocess of “publication par voie 
Waffiches sur la voie publique, sans 
attendre la notification individu- 
elle.” By this latter plan (which 
is entirely new) every man liable to 
serve, whether in the active or the 
territorial army, may be directed to 
start off to the depot of his regiment 
without: waiting for an individual 
summons; a simple posting - bill’ 
stuck up in his village will fix 
the day on which he is to join. 
This measure is so practical and’so' 
intelligent, that of course the Ger- 
mans have’ just copied it from 
France. It cannot, indeed,’ be 
doubted that it will be successively 
adopted throughout Europe,’ and 
that it. will be the only’ plan’ em- 
ployed in all future mobilisations ; 
for it implies a gain of two days in 
the joining of the reservists, and 
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consequently in the concentration 
of troops, And, with war conducted 
as it is now, two days may mean a 
victory. 

Unfortunately, however, the laws 
which set forth the duties of re- 
servists are not all easy to be under- 
stood; they ought to be as clear as 
words can make them, but the latest 
and most important of them is, 
on the contrary, the least compre- 
hensible of all the new military 
enactments. All the other laws, 
without exception, are to be carried 
into execution by some one in 
authority who can expound them 
to the soldiers under him ; but the 
law of November 1875 relating to 
the functions of reservists, which is 
to be carried out, for a large part, 
by the reservists themselves, is 
couched in a language which must 
render it hopelessly unintelligible 
to labourers and peasants. And 
yet those labourers and peasants 
are meres to be ready to obey it 
scrupulously, without any aid from 
anybody. It is true that extracts 
from this law are printed in the 
register-book which each reservist 
has in his possession; but what is 
the use of that if he cannot com- 
prehend the extracts? Why, the 
mere title of the law is enough 
to frighten the best-intentioned 
soldier. It bears the scarcely cre- 
dible heading of “ Loi ayant pour 
objet de coordonner les lois du 
27 Juillet 1872, 24 Juillet 1873, 
12, 19 Mars et 6 Novembre 1875, 
avec le code de justice militaire,” 
And yet all this means in reality, 
“Law defining the duties of the 
reservists of the French army ” ! 

There is no space here to point 
out all the defects of this law, but 
a couple of examples of them may 
be given at hazard. One is, that 
the two totally distinct words, “ do- 
micile” and “residence,” are em- 
ployed in it perpetually, without 
any definition of the meaning of 
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either of them. The other is, that 
it establishes two sorts of military 
justice—one for the active army, 
and one for the territorial corps, 
If a fortress is surrendered by a reg- 
ular officer, he is liable to be shot; 
but if its capitulation is signed by a 
territorial commander, he can only 
be imprisoned. Crime in one case 
becomes misdemeanour in the other. 
Furthermore, while the Code of 
Military Justice adopts the uni- 
versal principle of never admitting 
extenuating circumstances for mili- 
tary offences, this law of 1875 con- 
cedes them in certain cases. All 
this is in absolute contradiction 
to the law of general organisation, 
which declares (Art. 35) that “the 
territorial army, when mobilised, is 
governed by the laws and regula- 
tions which apply to the active 
army.” 

This law must be made over again. 
It must be brought into harmony 
with the principles and the practice 
of the other pre-existing army laws; 
and, what is almost more urgent still, 
it must be made comprehensible to 
uneducated intelligences: it must in- 
dicate with explicitness and lucidity 
the duties which it imposes, 

And when the law shall have 
been re-drafted—when it shall be 
rendered absolutely clear—it must 
be brought to the distinct know- 
ledge of those who may have to 
execute it, On this point the mili- 
tary authorities have at their dis- 
posal a means of action of extreme 
simplicity, and of indisputable effi- 
cacy. Why do.they not use the 
civil institutions for the purpose ? 

In France, as elsewhere, men 
occupy themselves. more willingly 
about laws which assign rights to 
them than about those which im- 
pose duties on them. Every French- 
man knows, understands, and ap- 
plies in his own person, the require- 
ments of the electoral law. y; 
then, should not that law and the 
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mobilisation law be made identical, 
so far as their prescriptions fit to- 
gether, in all that concerns domi- 
eile and residence, for instance ? 
Why not teach military duties by 
the very document which confers 
civil rights? The municipal law, 
also, might be utilised for the same 
end; for the mayors have now 
to play a part in the matter, and 
are destined to aet as agents of the 
State in certain details of mobili- 
sation. Yet when that intermin- 
able discussion about municipalities 
took place in the Chamber, not one 
single word was said on this point 
—not one line was introduced into 
the law with the object of drawing 
the attention of the mayors to 
the fact that new duties devolve 
upon them in consequence of the 
new military organisation of the 
country. 

It cannot be doubted that, under 
such defective conditions as these, 
with everything new, undeveloped, 
and unpractised, there would be 
many hitches and some disorder in 
a mobilisation. 

And now that we have got a rough 
idea of the conditions and the im- 
perfections of the law, let us go on 
to the practical working out of the 
process itself, 

The walls are covered all over 
France with placards calling up the 
men; the mayors and the other 
civil authorities are spreading in 
their villages the news of the 
order of mobilisation ; the gendar- 
merie and the employés of the mili- 
tary offices of each district (the 
bureaux de recrutement) are looking 
after the men to the best of their 
power, and are serving notices and 
Feuilles de route on all the laggards 
they can find. The men get ready 
as fast as they can; short time is 
allowed to them ; both the placards 
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and the feuilles de route specify the 
day on which they are to reach 
their depot. How are they to 
travel to it? singly or in ups ? 
Both plans ave’ bone tried during 
the partial callings-up of the re- 
serves for the autumn mancuvres 
in 1875 and 1876, For short dis- 
tances the men have been grouped ; 
for long distances they have gen- 
erally been allowed to go singly. 
Grouping necessitates a muster at 
the office of one of the districts into 
which France is now divided,* and 
this means loss of time; but it pro- 
duces order, and it facilitates the 
payment of travelling expenses to 
the men, an operation which be- 
comes extremely difficult when they 
travel separately. The question 
varies in importance for the differ- 
ent branches of the service. Infan- 
try reservists have rarely to migraté 
very far to join, for (with the ex- 
ception mentioned hereafter of the 
men from Paris and Lyons) they 
almost always belong to regiments 
which are quartered in their own 
immediate neighbourhood. But for 
reservists of the special arms the 
case is often different ; it has been 
found impossible to attach them 
all to regiments in their districts, 
and they (as well as the men on 
leave of absence from the infantry) 
may have to cross half France to 
reach their corps. For such of 
them as have money no real diffi- 
culty would, however, arise from 
this ; but the greater = of them 
would probably be either unable or 
unwilling to advance their railway 
fare, and in all such cases time 
would be lost by going to the dis- 
trict office for money, or for one 
of the railway passes which the 
military authorities are now em- 
ter: by the Minister to issue. 

at the sole object of this new 





* There are one hundred and forty-four of these districts ; each one corres- 


ponding to one regiment of infantry and controlling the reservists of that regiment. 
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plan of mobilisation by proclama- 
tion is to obtain speed and to 
economise not only days but hours, 
Why, then, should it not be enacted 
that travelling expenses may be ad- 
vanced to mobilised soldiers (as in 
Germany) by the municipal trea- 
surers or by the local tax-receivers ? 
It is true that this could only be 
done on the production of a fewille 
de route specifying the sum receiv- 
able by each man, and that waiting 
for the feuille might involve a delay 
of a day or two; but, after all, that 
delay would not arise in every case, 
and, furthermore, it would only re- 
present the time necessary for the 
delivery of the feudlle by the gen- 
darmerie, and not the additional time 
yo wee for a journey to the district 
office to fetch money. By this plan 
each man would find at once, even in 
the smallest cantons, a resident local 
functionary prepared to pay him. 
Let us, however, suppose that all 
these difficulties have been sur- 
mounted, and let us now follow the 
men to the depots of their regi- 
ments. Their arms, uniforms, and 
equipments are ready for them 
there ; the men receive them, put 
them on, and then wait until the 
number of each article is inscribed 
in the books. The crowding is tre- 
mendous ; the men are all on each 
other’s backs, and in each other’s 
way. According to the loi des 
cadres, the depot consists of two 
companies—that is to say, in peace 
time of about 150 men; but the 


.mobilisation of the whole regiment 


brings in more than 2500 men 
on the same day! Where are they 
to be put?—where are they even 
to stand? There is another danger 
here, and it will be well to look to 
it in time. 

Each of the sixteen companies of 
the regiment sends a cadre de con- 
duite to the depot to fetch the men 
which belong to it. Each cadre 
is composed of one officer and a 
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few non-commissioned officers and 
steady privates. Directly each 
group is complete; the men are 
marched away to the company. 

But where is the company? In 
certain cases the depot is quartered 
with the service companies; but as 
a rule it is detached from them, 
and may be even at some distance. 
Until the late war they were always 
separated from each other; but such 
extreme inconvenience resulted from 
this cause during the mobilisation of 
1870, that the principle of keeping 
the service and depot companies to- 
gether has been laid down since, 
In consequence, however, of the 
new distribution of the army into 
permanent regional. corps, many re- 
giments are quartered in places 
where no garrisons previously ex- 
isted, and: where, consequently, 
there are no barracks. The army, on 
its peace footing, is more numerous 
than it used to be. The abundant 
barracks which existed in Alsace- 
Lorraine have disappeared, For 
these various reasons, therefore, 
though the building of new barracks 
has gone on _  actively—though 
avout nine millions sterling have 
been voted for them from State 
and municipal sources—it has not 
yet been found practicable to pro- 
vide room enough in the casernes 
of each region to lodge the depots 
with the regiments. Two years 
must still pass before the change can 
be completely effected. It is only 
in the 1st and 7th corps (Lille and 
Besangon) that the measure is thus 
far regularly applied. In the 2d 
corps, two regiments out of eight 
are separated from their depots; 
four regiments are in the same con- 
dition in the 3d and 4th corps: 
and so on with the others, 

Another cause of difficulty in 
bringing together the depots and 
the regiments arises from the special 
organisation which has been adopted 
for the garrisons of Paris ind Lyons. 
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The French active army is recruited 
all over the territory; conscripts 
from all the provinces are mixed 
up in the same regiment; and not 
only is no: attempt made to group 
together men of ‘the same depart- 
ment, but care is even taken to pre- 
vent that result, it being considered, 
for both special and general reasons, 
that great inconvenience: wonld 
accrue from the bestowal of a local 
character on the regiments of the 
active army. But with the men of 


the reserve, as has been explained, — 


the exactly opposite system is em- 
ployed; they are attached exclu- 
sively (for the infantry, at least) to 
regiments permanently quartered in 
their own region; and ‘the terri- 
torial army is composed on the 
same principle. For the troops of 
Paris, however (and to some extent 
for those of Lyons), an exception 
has been made; the reservists of the 
departments of the Seine and Seine- 
et-Oise are attached to corps 
d@armée of four different regions, 
whose headquarters and regimen- 
tal depots are not in Paris, but in 
these regions. The result is that, 
in the event of a mobilisation, all 
the reservists in Paris would have 
first to start off to their depots at 
Amiens, Orleans, Rouen, Laval, Le 
Mans, and all sorts of equally dis- 
tant places, in order ‘to get them- 
selves equipped, and then to return 
to Paris, or go elsewhere, to their 
regiments. When it is remem- 
bered that the garrison of Paris 
and its neighbourhood amounts 
to 120,000 men (more than a quar- 
ter of the whole active raat it 
will be recognised that a serious 
cause of delay will arise here. 
And there exists no present reason 
for supposing that this difficulty will 
ever be got over. It should, how- 
ever, be added that, in peace time, 
this system presents many serious 
advantages: it mixes up the Paris- 
ians with the rural soldiers; it does 
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not encumber the Paris barracks 
(where there is no space to spare) 
with the extra men belonging to 
the depots; and it keeps the sys- 
tem of corps d'’armée’ intact and - 
separate from the huge mixed garri- 
son of Paris, which does not forma 
permanent corps d’armée by itself, 
but is almost entirely composed of 
regiments temporarily detached from 
the surrounding co 

As an attempt will presently: be 
made to caleulate the time which 
would be required for a mobilisation, 
it is essential to complete, as far as 
can be foreseen, the list of the ap- 
parent causes of possible delay, so 
as to be able to allow approxi- 
mately for their effect. It is, for 
this reason, necessary to add to 
the catalogue of difficulties already 
enumerated, the observation that 
the rapidity of the first stage of 
mobilisation may somewhat depend 
on the degree of organisation of 
the regional and district magazines 
of stores.. The organisation of those 
magazines is determined by Articles 
3 and 4 of the law of 24th July 
1878: decentralisation is its essen- 
tial principle; not only must each 
region suftice for its own needs and 
borrow nothing from its neighbours, 
but each subdivision of each region, 
is to be equally complete. Each 
subdivision corresponds to a regi- 
ment of infantry, and possesses two 
magazines, Those magazines are now 
ready everywhere. But several -of 
the corps d’armée have no regional 
stores yet, and are still dependent 
for their supplies on the great cen- 
tral magazines. Thus, the 2d, 3d, 
and 5th cotps'draw their | equip- 
ment from Paris; the 9th from 
Nantes; the 12th from Bordeaux; 
and the 13th from Lyons. All 


this is of course provisional, but 
how much longer is the provisional 
to last? France will not be really 
ready until it has disappeared for 
good. 
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It must, however, be acknow- 
ledged that, according to the experi- 
ence supplied by the partial calling 
out of the reserves during the last 
two years, these provisional arrange- 
ments have worked fairly well. 
The men on those two occasions 
were dressed with sufficient rapidity : 
from five to six hours were required 
to equip the reservists of each com- 
pany, and the only serious defect 
revealed was that the clothes in 
store were not sufficiently varied in 
size to fit all the new-comers, some 


of whom, consequently, could not 


be put into uniform at all. It is 
robable that the Ministry of War 
as taken measures to remedy this, 
for the military newspapers took up 
the question energetically at the 
time. 

Another fault which still remains 
uneured is the tendency of the 
officials of the Ministry of War to 
delay things till the last moment, 
instead of doing as much as possible 
beforehand. 


The officers, for in- 
stance, have not yet got their can- 
tines ready, either for luggage or 
for food. On this particular point 
the arrangements are positively 


less forward than they were in 1870; 
for then each officer had his can- 
tines de campagne at his own dis- 

whereas now they have all 

collected into store, and are 
kept there empty. The filling 
them at the last moment will be a 
source of delay and difficulty, and 
of much personal annoyance. As 
a mobilisation can only be success- 
fully performed on condition that 
every detail of it has been thought- 
fully worked out beforehand, it is 
quite worth while to allude even to 
such seeming trifles as these. The 
Minister of War does really seem, 
however, to be giving his attention 
to small questions of this kind. For 
instance, it has just been ordered 
that, in the event of a mobilisation, 
each vivandieére shall receive a horse 


for her cart, and that all carts shall 
be of the same model. 

It was stated in a_ previous 
article that, during a small private 
trial of mobilisation made some 
time ago, three days had been 
absorbed by the registration of the 
equipments supplied to two com- 

anies. It was obligatory, according 

to the rules then in force, to write 
down in three separate books, for 
each man, the number of every 
article supplied to him—of his 
pouch, ~his waist- belt, knapsack, 
cartridge - box, sword-strap, and 
gun-strap. Each number was com- 
posed, on an average, of six figures, 
so that each man required 108 
figures, or 16,200 figures for the 
one hundred and fifty reservists of 
a company. The Ministry has at 
last given its attention to this absurd 
abuse of red-tape. Simplifications 
have been introduced into the sys- 
tem of registration, and the time re- 
quired for the work has - been 
reduced one-half. 

Let us now suppose that all the 
men have passed, through successive 
stages, from their homes to their 
company. The mobilisation, pro- 
perly so called, is terminated. Con- 
centration is about to begin. The 
time has come to ask what is the 
strength of the army. How many 
men has the mobilisation pro- 
duced ? 

As military service, in various 
degrees, fot successive terms of 
years, has become a universal obli- 
gation in France, it follows theo- 
retically that all the young men 
between the ages of 20 and 25 ought 
to be found in the active army; 
that all those from 26 to 29 should 
form part of the reserve ; and that 
all the men between 30 and 40 
ought to be found in the territorial 
army and its reserve. But fact, in 
this case, does not quite correspond 
with theory. In reality, not more 
than about half the available men 
















of each year appear in the ranks of 
the active army. In order to ex- 
plain completely the causes of this 
great difference, let us take the last- 


The total number of young men available in that year was 
bysically unfit. 
during peace, for family and 
other reasons, 


Of these—29,797 were p 
42,268 were dispers 


19,508 were postponed. 
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published report of an annual con- 
scription. It refers to the contin- 
gent of the year 1875. 


283,768 


25,778 were already in the army as volunteers. 
14,295 were conditionally released, as professors, 


teachers, &. 


121,646 


There remained, therefore, for service, 


These men were. dealt with as 
follows: they were divided (accord- 
ing to the numbers they had drawn) 
into two unequal parts, called the 
-first and second portions of the con- 
tingent. ~The first portion was in- 
corporated in the regiments for five 
years; the second—from motives of 
economy, and for want of barrack- 
room—was called up only for six 
months,* and was then sent home on 
leave. The respective numbers of 
these portions were as follows :— 


Ist portion, for combatant 
services (including 7040 
marines), . , . 

Do., for auxiliary 
services (Intendance, 
stores, &.), . , 

2d portion, for combatant 

services, ° 


95,788 


21,259 
45,075 

ee 
Total, - 162,122 


Furthermore, 8345 men who had 
been postponed from preceding 
years were called up in 1875; 5142 
of them were placed in the first 
portion of the contingent, and 3203 
in the second portion, so carrying 
the exact numbers of the year to the 
following totals :— 


1st portion : combatants, . 100,930 
Do., auxiliary ser- 


vices, . , . 21,259 
2d portion: combatants, '. 48,278 
170,467 


121,646 


162,122 


It happened that the numbers of 
1875 were rather below the aver- 
age; but, taking them as a mini- 
mum, they indicate that the comba- 
tant part of the French army, de- 
ducting the 7000 marines, is re- 
cruited in peace time at the rate of 
93,000 men per annum, all of whom 
are supposed to remain for five 
years under the colours. But in 
consequence of the delay of about 
six months which takes place each 
year in calling up the conscripts, 
and of the fact that men are habit- 
ually discharged from their regi- 
ments six months before the expir- 
ation of their time, the term of real 
service is practically reduced to 
four years; so that in peace time 
the army is composed of four times 
93,000 men—that is to say, 372,000 
men, plus 45,000 men for one year’s 
second portion of the contingent, 
and plus, also, 25,000 men already 
in the ranks as volunteers, The 
general total of combatants, in 
time of peace, is therefore 442,000 
men; or, allowing for deaths, about 
425,000. No deduction is, how- 
ever, made here for men away on 
leave, who usually represent a con- 
siderable number. 

And to this again must be added 
the portion permanente, which in- 
cludes such members of the army 
as are independent of the annual 








months, 


* Henceforth, the minimum duration of service will be a year instead of six 











contingent; that is to say, the offi- 
cers, the gendarmerie, the foreign 
troops in Algeria, the re-engaged 
men, bandsmen, and certain special 
workmen. This portion amounts, 
altogether, to 85,000 men, so carry- 
ing the final total tog510,000, 

The reserve of the active army 
includes :— 


1. Four classes of the 2d 
portion of the contin- 
gent, of 50,000 men 


each on an average,. 200,000 
2. Four classes of the re- 
serve men from 26 to 
29, at 150,000 each, . 600,000 
8. Four classes of the men 
dispersed during peace, 
at 40,000 each, . 160,000 
Total, - 960,000 





But, allowing for mortality and 
other causes, this total cannot be 
counted to produce more than 


920,000 men. Adding thereto the 
510,000 men under the colours, the 
general total available for the active 
army (not including the territorial 
corps) when all the reserves are 
called. up, is 1,430,000 men. It 
may, however, be supposed that 
this total, though theoretically ex- 
act, would not be altogether realised 
in practice, and that the effective 
number would not exceed 1,300,000. 

Here, however, wé meet with a 
difficulty. The French army is now 
composed of nineteen corps d’armée, 
and of a certain number of unat- 
tached brigades, regiments, and bat- 
talions, consisting especially of ca- 
valry and foot-chasseurs. The pre- 
cise war-footing of a corps d’armée is 
not yet determined by any special 
law; but as regards its main ele- 
ment—the infantry—no doubt is 
possible, for everybody knows that 
the companies are to be composed 
of 250 men each. It is only as re- 
gards the cavalry, artillery, and train 
that any real uncertainty exists, 
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and for those special arms the mar. 
gin of. possible error is limited. 
We may consequently adopt with 
tolerable confidence the followi 

approximate computation of the 
fighting force of a French corps 


d’armée :— 


It will contain— 
8 regiments of infantry, of 

three battalions each (the 

4th battalion being kept 

in reserve); 24 _ battal- 

ions of 1000 men, . . 24,000 
1 battalion of foot-chasseurs, 1,000 
2.regiments of cavalry, say 1,600 
2 regiments of artillery, 23 

batteries, at ie! 250 men 

each, s 5,750 
1 battalion of engineers, say 1,200 
Artillery train, 3 compan- 

ies, say, 4 ; 750 
Train, 3 companies, say . 600 


Total, 
Say, 35,000. 


So that, on this showing, 

the 19 corps d’armée at 

their full war strength, 

would absorb, . 665,000 
To which must be added 

the following troops, not 

included in the corps 

@armée :— 
32 regiments of cavalry, at 

800 sabres, . 25,600 
11 battalions of foot-chas- 

seurs, . . 11,000 
57 batteries of garrison ar- 

tillery, 14,250 
a oo battalions of the 

. 144,000 

heya of the 144 line regi- 

ments, at 2 companies 

each, . . 72,000 
Depots of foot- chasseurs, . 7,500 
Depots of artillery, 76 


batteries, ; ‘ 19,000 
Depots of cavalry, 70 

squadrons, 14,000 
Depots of engineers, ‘train, 

&e., 6,000 
Railway and telegraph ser- 

vices, artificers, and sun- 

dries, ‘ . 5,000 
Pontoon-train, 28 compan- 

ies, - . . 7,000 


General total of the ac- 
tive army and depots, 990,350 
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r. It results, therefore, from these 


figures, that although 1,800,000 
men would be available in the event 
of a mobilisation, only 990,000 of 
them could be utilised in the ranks 
in the first instance. © The other 
310,000 would remain en disponi- 
bilité at the depots, to fill up gaps 
as they arose. 

An additional force of 25,000 
excellent soldiers would be supplied 
by the coast and forest guards, all 
of whom have now received a mili- 
tary organisation. 

As regards mere numbers, there- 
fore, the result is clear: France has 
positively more men than she can 
use. Measured by quantity alone, 
a mobilisation would produce too 
much. 

But quantity and quality are not 
identical The new army laws 
have not been in force long enough 
to have made aljl Frenchmen into 
capable soldiers; and out of the 
1,300,000 men who form the mo- 
bilisable‘ total, it is certain that, at 
this moment, not more than 750,000 
are really educated. Of the remain- 
der it may be estimated that about 
300,000 have had six months’ drill- 
ing, while 250,000 have never served 
at all. Still, as all the men of the two 
latter categories would of course be 
placed, in the ‘first instance, in the 
reserves, it is quite possible that 
they would have time to learn their 
business, partially; ‘at least, before 
he were sent out to fight. Conse- 

aently we may fairly say, not only 
that quantity is abundant, but also 
that quality is sufficient. 

And now we reach the second 
part of the mobilisation—the con- 
centration. On this point we are 
altogether in the dark; for it is 
impossible to foresee the political 
or strategic conditions under which 


a war-mobilisation might have to 


be effected. The Minister of War 
himself could not speak with any 


certainty on the question, especially 
as, in the case of a defensive cam- 
paign (and that is the sole theory 
admissible in the present case), the 
defender can initiate nothing and 
must necessarily adapt his own 
movements to those of the invader. 
It will, however, surprise nobody to 
learn that the French Staff Office has 
at last applied the Prussian system 
of drawing up a plan of action at the 
commencement of each year—ap 
“academical” project, as the Ger- 
mans call it, An attack is supposed; 
its possible conditions are conjec- 
tured and weighed, and, according 
to the then situation of the French 
army and to the available informa- 
tion of the state of the other side, 
a scheme of resistance is prepared. 
An imaginary mobilisation is com- 
posed on paper; the probable points 
of concentration are indicated ; the 
corps d’armée are grouped up into 
fighting armies ; their commanders 
are selected; everything is prepar- 
ed. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that the details of all this are kept 
profoundly secret; but the fact 
that it is done is known, and 
that fact supplies a striking proof 
of the progress which has been 
effected. 

As regards the exact nature of the 
concentration, therefore, nothing 
whatever can be said, But as regards 
the time it would occupy, we are able 
to make reasonable guesses. Could 
both mobilisation and concentration 
be completed in nineteen days, as 
it was by the Germans in 1870— 
or in fifteen days, as it is believed 
that they could do now? Perhaps 
not. It is prudent to admit at 
once—but without attempting to 
be precise—that France would, be 
slower than Germany. Yet not- 
withstanding the possible and even 
very probable causes of delay whieh 
have been set forth here, there is 
no just reason for supposing that 
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the difference would be consider- 
able. It could scarcely exceed 
three or four days. This opinion 
is based upon a calculation which 
can easily be verified. In 1870, 
according to the official reports, 
the order of mobiljsation was sent 
out on 14th July; it was calculated 
that the arrival of the men at their 
regiments would be terminated on 
the 3ist—(not including the con- 
centration into corps d’armée and 
armies, which was to be effected after- 
wards), Now, however, according 
to the actual plan of keeping the 
infantry reservists in the same 
regions as their regiments, a notice 
issued on the 14th could order the 
reservists to be at their depots on 
the evening of the 17th. The 18th 
would be passed in equipping them. 
They could start the same night 
for their regiments (which in most 
cases would not be very far off), 
and on the morning of the 19th 
each company could be on its war 
footing. Counting, however, an- 
other forty-eight hours, to compen- 
sate for the possible delays which 
have been enumerated, it follows 
that it is now possible to do in 
seven days the same work that took 
seventeen days in 1870. It is true 
that, as regards the special arms, 
whose reservists would have greater 
distances to travel, the time might 
be a little longer; but, allowing 
largely for that contingency, there 
seems to be no fair ground for doubt- 
ing that the mobilisation (properly 
so called) could be finished in a 
time which could scarcely exceed 
twelve days in all. 

The concentration of the regi- 
ments into brigades, divisions, and 
corps d’armée, and of the corps 
@’armée into armies, could probably 
be effected in ten days more, for 
everything is ready. 

It may therefore be asserted—so 
far, at least, as apparent probabilities 
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can guide us—that the entire process — 
might be completed in a time which 
would range between eighteen and 
twenty-two days. 

And even if France were a little 
longer over it than Germany would 
be, no perceptible disadvantage to 
her could result from the delay; 
for, as it is morally certain (as 
will be shown presently) that 
France cannot attack Germany, 
and that, if another war takes 
place, the attack must be made by 
Germany, it follows that the in 
vader would have to travel a greater 
distance to the fighting ground than 
the defender would have to cover, 
and would therefore lose in dis- 
tance what he might gain in time, 
Consequently, as regards speed, 
the two sides would probably find 
themselves on a footing of virtual 
equality. 

Well, we will now suppose the 
concentration to be completed, con- 
formably to the exigencies of the 
situation as it may present itself at 
the time. The troops have form- 
ed up into three or four fighting 
armies, and have drafted off the 
frameworks of the garrisons of the 
great intrenched camps, and of the 
forces destined to guard Paris and 
Lyons, In estimating that six 
corps d’armée would be required 
for these latter purposes, and that 
the other elements of the garrisons 
would be supplied by the reserves 
and the territorial army, we sh 
not, probably, be very wide of 
trath; if so, thirteen corps d’ar- 
mée, out of the total of nineteen (the 
nineteenth having of course becn 
brought over from Algeria, where it 
is habitually stationed), would be 
disposable for action in the field. It 
has been shown that each corps 
d’armée would number about 35,000 
men, so that on this calculation the 
army on the frontier would amount 
to 455,000 men—a figure which 
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Tepuld most certainly be amply suf- 


ficient to begin with. It would 
be backed up by the rest of the 
1,300,000 men of the active army— 
that is to say, by 210,000 in the 
jntrenched camps, by an unconcen- 
trated second line of 325,000, and 
by an unutilised depot reserve of 
$10,000 more. 

And it must be borne in mind, 
that if instead of leaving the 144 
fourth battalions unconcentrated, 
they were at once developed into 
regiments, a large part of the 
wnincorporated reservists could be 
immediately thrown into them, 
and a second series of complete 
armies, amounting, with cavalry 
and artillery, to at least 350,000 
men, could be got together. Plenty 
of non-commissioned officers could 
be found amongst the one-year vol- 
unteers who would have rejoined. 
45,000 of those young gentlemen 
have now passed through the army ; 
and though the institution which 
has produced them is most objec- 
tionable, and is on the point of being 
abandoned, they would, at all events, 
serve a useful purpose in this case. 
The front army would of course 
require part of them to keep up its 
supply of sous-officiers, but 8000 or 
10,000 of them could easily be 
spared to start the extra companies 
suggested here. This second series 
of armies could be established either 
by grouping two fourth battalions 
toferm a new regiment, or by con- 
verting each fourth battalion, with 
the addition of the two depot com- 
=, into a separate regiment. 
neither case the unutilised reser- 
vists of the original regiment would 
be, at once incorporated into the 
new regiment thus formed. 

This general scheme of action 
would fit in equally with either of 
the hypotheses of victory or defeat, 
provided always that the garrisons 
of the intrenched camps were con- 
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stituted at the very commencement 
of the concentration, and not at the 
moment of a disaster. The troops 
which occupy them would have fight- 
ing to do, for the great space covered 
by these camps, especially by the for- 
tifications round Paris, would render 
investment very difficult, if not, 
indeed, impossible, and would in 
all probability oblige the Germans 
to try to storm them. For the 
same reason, sorties on a large scale 
against extended circles of attack 
might confidently be looked for. 
It is therefore of extreme import- 
ance that the defence of these 
positions should be organised at 
the very origin of the campai 
and that it should be intrusted to 
thoroughly solid troops. 

The successful holding of fortifi- 
cations depends, however, in these 
days, almost as much on the power 
of the artillery on the ramparts as 
on the vigour and tenacity of the 
garrison; and in the organisation 
of their artillerie de forteresse the 
French have still a great deal to do. 
Each of their nineteen brigades of 
gunners includes three dismounted 
batteries, making fifty-seven bat- 
teries in all. It is, then, with the 
men of these fifty-seven batteries 
that, thus far, the French army is 
supposed to be able to serve the 
immense defensive works which 
have been constructed at so much 
cost! There is here one of those 
strange negligences which puzzle 
foreigners. Why has this essen- 
tial point been so neglected? Why, 
after six years of organisation, is 
France still unable to completely 
man her ramparts? The mixing 
up of garrison and field batteries 
in the same brigades is an imex- 
cusable error; they ought to be 
separated at once; and the fifty- 
seven batteries of heavy guns ought 
to be carried as rapidly as possible 
to two or three times as many. 
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Until this is done, the question 
of the practical defensibility of the 
new forts will remain somewhat in 
doubt; for though, of course, it may 
be said that sailors can be called up 
to work the batteries, yet still, 
from a military point of view, that 
solution settles nothing. 

It is now time to go.on to the 
territorial army and its reserves, of 
neither of which has anything been 
said yet. 

The territorial army includes, 
theoretically, all Frenchmen .. be- 
tween the ages of 80 and 34, 
and its reserve takes all those 
between 35 and 40. But as no 
attempt whatever has been made, 
even on paper, to organise the 
reserve of the Territoriale, it may 
be left out of the account, for the 
present, at all events, as a non-ex- 
isting force. The territorial army, 


properly so called, is, however, on 
the contrary, a progressing reality. 
It is composed, nominally, like the 


active army, of five annual contin- 
gents. As there are scarcely any 
exemptions, each of those. contin- 
gents may be roughly guessed at 
200,000 men; its general total 
would seem therefore. to reach 
1,000,000. But that figure is illu- 
sory ; it allows nothing for mortal- 
ity or for other causes of diminu- 
tion; and, furthermore, the 145 
regiments of infantry into which 
the Territoriale is divided, are 
composed, by law, of three  bat- 
talions of 1000 men each, and ean 
only. absorb, therefore, 435,000 
men; so that, allowing the- addi- 
tional proportion of 120,000 more 
for cavalry, artillery, engineers, and 
auxiliary services, the utilisable total 
of this foree would not exceed—or, 
perhaps, not even attain—555,000 
men. Practically, indeed, it would 
be wiser not to count on the mobi- 
lisation of more than 500,000—the 
surplus men, if any, remaining dis- 


posable for ulterior needs. Of that 
number it may be calculated that, 
at the present moment, about 
280,000 are old soldiers’ of the 
active army, that 120,000 served 
in the last war as Mobiles, and 
that the remaining 100,000 have 
had no military training. The 
ratio of old soldiers is, however, 
inereasing now each year with the 
regular application of the universal 
service law, and from and after 
1886 every man in the territorial 
regiments will have passed through 
the active army. Meanwhile those 
regiments contain a large propor- 
tion of men who have been 
non-commissioned officers, and who 
would, for that reason, contribute 
to the rapid instruction of the 
others. 

As regard the officers of the 
Territoriale, the situation is not 
very satisfactory. About two-thirds 
of them (8000 out of 12,000) 
are appointed. ‘They have been 
selected after a personal examin- 
ation, and such of them as hap- 
pen to be retired officers of the ac- 
tive army will of course do their 
work well. But it is notorious that 
political and social considerations 
have been largely consulted in 
choosing these officers, and that 
most of them have been named, 
not because they were soldiers, 
but because they were gentlemen 
in position or Conservatives in 
opinion. Certain applicants who 
were professionally capable have 
been excluded because they were 
too Republican. Furthermore, it 
is becoming more and more difii- 
cult to find candidates for com- 
missions both in the : territorial 
regiments and in the reserve of the 
active army. It is absolutely for- 
bidden to officers of those two ser- 
vices to wear uniform off duty; 
consequently the applicants who 
thought it would be agreeable to 
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able, and’ no Jonger pursue it. Then, 
again, though there. is no pay (ex- 
cept when under arms), officers 
have to provide their own clothes and 
equipment. Finally, almost all the 
great financial and industrial insti- 
tutions of the country, with the 
Bank of France at their head, have 
very practically, but not very patri- 
otically, announced to their em- 
ployés that if any of them accept 
a grade in either the reserve or the 
territorial army, they will instantly 
be dismissed from their places. The 
result is, that by refusing the per- 
mission to wear uniform when not 
convoked for service, all the vain- 
glorious. aspirants have been dis- 
couraged; by obliging officers to 
pay for their dress and arms, all the 
fortuneless are driven away (and 
the fortuneless are numerous) ; and 
by proclaiming incompatibility be- 
tween clerkship and soldiering, a 
great part of the lower bourgeoisie 
is shut out. . 

The result of all this has been, 
that the enthusiasm of 1873—when 
crowds of men of all ranks peti- 
tioned to be made officers of the 
Territoriale—began to die out in 
1874. In 1875 it became neces- 
sary to reduce the difficulties of 
admission ; non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the Mobile were admitted to 
the examinations for the reserve artil- 
lery ; soon afterwards the same mea- 
sure was extended to all other arms. 
It was constantly declared that 
each examination would be the last, 
and that the list was on the ‘point of 
being closed ; but more examinations 
followed all the same, Their level 
was lowered; and only last month 
the ‘ Journal Officiel’ of the: army 
published another new programme, 
still less developed than its ‘prede- 
cessors, for another series of exam- 
inations in April. 
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‘ These insufficiencies are, however, 
of no very serious importance ; they 
supply some further evidence of 
the want of military administrative 
ower which is so strangely evident 
in the present generation of French- 
men, but they will not do much real 
damage. If a war broke out, it 
would at once be seen that the ar- 
mée territoriale is vot a mere imag- 
inary corps; officers would then be 
forthcoming in any numbers, for 
everybody .would have to serve. 
The resources of France would not 
be limited to the active army end 
its reserves; the territorial troops 
would rapidly acquire value, and 
would present a very . different 
character from the Mobiles of 1870. 
It is true that they are not yet in a 
state of cohesion which would per- 
mit them to render immediate ser- 
vice a8 a separate army; but they 
may certainly be relied on as auxil- 
iary forces, the more so as they 
would not, in all probability, ‘be 
needed so much for campaign work 
as for guarding é¢apes, for Scépiing 
open communications, and for aid- 
ing to supply garrisons for the in- 
trenched camps, and for Paris and 
Lyons, And it should be particu- 
larly remarked that the engineering 
element of the Territoriale will be 
most useful, for it will include the 
most effective part of the Corps of 
Ponts et Chaussées, 

The organisation of the Terri- 
toriale is new quite complete on 
paper, but the men have only been 
called together once, for one day, 
to receive their register-books, At 
least a month would be required 
(supposing even that their arms and 
uniform are really ready, which does 
not appear to be quite certain) be- 
fore the battalions could be formed 
into regiments and brigades. 

Still, notwithstanding, it must 
be ‘tepeated that the Territoriale 
presents sufficient elements of num- 
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ber, of solidity, and of reality, to 
justify its admission henceforth in- 
to the list of the disposable forces 
of France. 

Recapitulating the figures at 
which we have now successively ar- 
rived for the various elements of 
those forces, it appears that the en- 
tire combatant strength of which 
France could now dispose (one-half 
of it within three weeks, and the 
rest successively ), would be made up 
as follows :— 


Field armies, . ‘ . 455,000 
Camps and garrisons, . 210,000 
Unconcentrated troops, . 325,000 
Unincorporated men at 

depots, > : . 810,000 


Total ofactivearmy, 1,300,000 
Forest and coast guards, 25,000 
Territorial army, . . 500,000 


1,825,000 





General total, . 


In 1870 only 250,000 men could 
be concentrated in a month, while 
the reserves and garrisons did not, 
at first, reach 300,000. The posi- 
tion is therefore completely changed ; 
money, work, and time have, in 
spite of obstacles and incapacities, 
converted the French army into a 
machine of power. 

For what purpose can this ma- 
chine be used ? 

Can it possibly be employed for 
attacking Germany ? 

Or is it, by the force of things, 
utilisable solely and exclusively for 
defence ? 

To obtain answers to these ques- 
tions’ it is essential to look at them 
’ from three different standpoints—to 
measure the strategical, the mate- 
rial, and the political considerations 
which seem likely to influence the 
action of France. 

When the Germans took the Al- 
sace-Lorraine fortresses, and str- 
rounded them with additional forti- 
fications, which have rendered them 
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impregnable without a long siege, 
they thereby rendered it virtually 
impossible for France to undertake 
an offensive campaign. The annexa- 
tion of those fortresses has turned 
out to mean something more than 
territorial conquest, something else 
than homage to a German senti- 
ment; it is now proved to be an 
act of the profoundest military wis- 
dom. They close the road to Ger- 
many. 

The experience of recent cam- 
paigns, and especially of 1870, has 
clearly shown, that though an army 
can advance into hostile territory 
without immediately investing the 
fortresses on its way (unless, in- 
deed, they contain a numerous gar- 
rison, in which case that. garrison 
must of course be watched by a 
more than equal force), it is scarcely 
possible to advance at. all—with the 
masses of men which modern war 
puts in motion—unless the invader 
has a railway at his complete dis- 
posal forthe carriage of his supplies. 
It happens, however, that the new 
German strongholds between France 
and the Rhine would, in conse- 
quence of the space covered by their 
fortifications, be, of necessity, heav- 
ily garrisoned in the event of a 
French attack, and that it would 
therefore be indispensable to invest 
them at once. Such an invest- 
ment would mean the immobilisa- 
tion, for an undetermined period, 
of a force which can scarcely be 
estimated at less than 400,000 men. 
But the loss of the Alsace-Lorraine 
fortresses means much more than 
this; it means, also, the total 
stoppage of all traffic on the rail- 
ways which pass through and are 
commanded by those fortresses. 
Consequently, supposing even that 
France were able to devote 400,000 
men to the merely secondary task 
of reducing the lateral obstacles in 
her path—supposing that she had 
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enough men to besiege several first- 
class fortresses, and to simultane- 
ously conquer all the German ar- 
mies in the field—she would not, 
even then, have the command of a 
single railway until one or more 
of the fortresses were taken, and 
would have to contend, meanwhile, 
gainst difficulties of transport, 
which it is impossible to suppose 
that she could overcome. The 
holding out for a few weeks of a 
little pla¢e like Toul caused the 
very gravest difficulties to the Ger- 
mans in 1870, because it deprived 
them of the use of the line to Paris, 
which passed, under the guns of 
that fortress. What would happen 
then to the French, with their in- 
ferior organisation, if such an ob- 
stacle arose in every direction at 
the very origin of the campaign, if 
they had to try to fight their way 
ahead without a railway? Turn 
and twist this difficulty as you 
like, you cannot get over it. There 
it is, absolute and unchangeable. 
If, then, we follow up the idea of 
an attack by France on Germany, 
we are bound to suppose, first, that 
all, or néarly all, the 1,300,000 men 
of the French active army can be 
brought on to German soil at the very 
commencement of the campaign ; 
secondly, that the supplies for, say, 
800,000 men (no weaker army could 
be supposed to force a road against 
united Germany), could be carried 
regularly to constantly increasing 
distances in carts, ' 

It is surely needless to pursue 
such an hypothesis as this. 

Yet, all the same, let us go one 
step further, in order to exhaust 
the wildest possibilities of the case, 
Let us conceive (if we are capable 
of so mad an imagining) that the 
armies are forthcoming, that al] the 
fortresses are invested, that the 
Germans are defeated and are 
driven across the Rhine, and that 
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ad- 
vance into pure German ground, 
An offensive war under such con- 
ditions, with the prodigious quanti- 
ties of men which would be employed 


the French follow them and 


on both sides,—with all the Father- 
land in arms in front, and with all 
the men of France surging onwards ©. 
from behind,—would necessitate a 
vigour of command, a unity of ac- 
tion, a perfection of administration, 
which would imply not mere ordi- 
nary capacity, but the very highest 
genius, in the chiefs. But are we 
justified in presuming, from what 
the world has seen of the French 
army since Waterloo, that the 
needed genius would be there? 
Can the most earnest, the most 
enthusiastic, the least reasoning 
friend of France pretend that the’ 
experience of the last fifty years 
justifies the hope that there is one 
single soldier im the French army 
whogis capable of discharging so 
tremendous a task ? 

No. 

It may, however, be urged—it 
has, indeed, been urged occasionally 
in private talks—that though, in 
scientific war, Germany is, for the 
moment, incontestably superior to 
France ; though, in this generation, 
the thinking power of battle appears 
to lean most heavily to her side ; yet 
that France has sometimes shown a 
might of an altogether special kind, 
a might peculiar to herself alone, a 
might which rides down obstacles 
and which extorts success from im- 
possibility, Twice, in recent centu- 
ries, has that out-breaking potency 
revealed itself; -it was awakened 
for the first time by Joan of Are, 
for the second time by the French 
Revolution. It was the potency of 
an idea, of glowing ardours, of hot 

assions; it was resistless then: 
bat would it conquer now? Are 
fervours capable of overthrowing 
science? The contrary result is 
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probable. The conditions of war are 
so radically changed that emotions 
would only be in the way, and the 
more fervid they were the more cum- 
bersome would they be. If some 
totally fresh sentiment, some un- 
known and uninvented quantity, 
some new “French fury,” were to 
unveil itself to-morrow, it would 
simply break its heated head 
against the cold wall of science. 

Neither | strategically nor mate- 
rially, nor even emotionally, can 
France expect, then, to fight her 
way into Germany in our time. 


And the political obstacles in the 


way of an offensive war are not less 
important or less real. By the con- 
stitutional law of 16th July 1875, 
it is enacted that war can only be 
declared with the consent of the two 
Chambers. Under what conceivable 
circumstances is it to be imagined 
that the two Chambers would vote 
a voluntary attack on Germany? 
Where is the Minister of War who 
will dare to proclaim once more that 
“France is ready”? Where is the 
President of the Council who, “ with 
a light heart,” will mount into the 
tribune and call on France to fight 
in? 

No conditions are reasonably ~ 
osable under which all this could 
appen; and certainly, so long 

as the Republic lasts, the world 
will see nothing of the kind. The 
Republic has no dynastic interests 
to serve-——no personal or special 
reasons for desiring a revanche. On 
the contrary, it has everything to 
lose by war: for if war produced 
victory, a successful general might 


-. make himself dictator; while, if 


it produced defeat, a Bonapartist 
quatre Septembre would immedi- 
ately become possible. 

And then, again, France longs 
earnestly for peace; she shrinks 
instinctively from all idea of con- 
quest. Of course she would take 
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back Alsace and Lorraine if she 
could get them; but would she pro- 
voke a war (even if she believed her- 
self to be quite ready) for the sole 
purpose of regaining them? Sol- 
ferino, Mexico, Mentana, would not 
be voted now by the Parliament at 
Versailles—nor “ Berlin” either. 

One more point should be looked at. 
France has vainly sought for an ally 
since 1871. She has not found one 
in Europe : and perhaps it is lucky for 
her that she has failed; for we may 
rest assured that, if she had suc- 
ceeded, the very instant the news 
got out that she had signed an 
offensive and defensive alliance— 
no matter with whom—the Ger- 
man armies would instantaneously 
have been mobilised and France have 
been invaded. She has, though, one 
unprovoking ally at her disposal—an 
ally who is waiting for her at home, 
and whose precious aid she would 
lose the very instant she crossed the 
frontier, That ally is not a nation or 
a monarch, it is simply—Distance. 

France at home has every man at 
hand; France in Germany would 
be forced to leave a constantly in- 
creasing proportion of her soldiers 
behind her to guard the road she 
has followed. And, as the argu- 
ment applies equally to both sides, 
it follows that just as France would 
lose by distance if she attacked 
Germany, so would she profit by it 
if she were herself attacked. It 
cannot be argued that the transfer 
of the German frontier to this side 
of the Vosges in any way diminishes 
the difficulty of distance for Ger- 
many; if she were to enter France 
again, she would have at once to 
contend with it—and it is in that 
fact that France would find her 
only probable ally. 

hese reasons are evident, simple, 

and real. Nobody will deny their 
truth. France cannot attack Ger- 


many. 
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But if she is attacked, she can, most 
certainly, defend herself. After six 
years of loitering, hesitating, and 
bungling, she has at last—almost in 
spite of herself — manufactured an 
enormous army. She may be in- 
capable of using it to the best effect, 
or of extracting from it all that it is 
susceptible of producing ; but, how- 
ever weak may be her management 
of it, the material force is there. She 
still needs two years to finish up 
the details; she has still to finally 
terminate her matériel and her fort- 
resses, to re-model her garrison artil- 
lery, to reorganise her Intendance 
and her staff corps. But all the 
really heavy work is done. She is 
ready now to fight upon her own 
ground if needful. At home, one- 
half of her difficulties would dis- 
appear. Her fortresses and her in- 
trenched camps would supply her 
armies with magazines and selid 
points d’appui. Her railways would 
furnish ample means of transport 
from the rear. Of course she will 
grow stronger with each year; of 
course with time her army will 
steadily improve; of course its 


faults will gradually diminish,— 
at least it may be hoped so, But 
it is an army now ; and it is useful 
not only to declare that fact, but to 
add to it the distinct statement that 
if Germany were to once more raise 
the menace of two years ago, France 
would no longer depend for her 
existence on the intervention of 
Europe. She would, most assured- 
ly, accept that intervention grate- 
fully and heartily, in order to avoid 
war; but she no longer imperiously ° 
needs it, as she did in 1875, to save 
her from destruction. If another 
“scare” burst out to-morrow, it , 
would find her, at last, in .a situa- 
tion to efticaciously protect herself. 
She would no longer talk of with- 
drawing her useless soldiers behind 
the Loire, and of leaving the invader 
to overrun an undefended country. 
If Germany again proclaimed the 
wish to crush up France for good, 
before she is fit to fight, France 


would, this time, look her calmly 


in the face, and would say to her, 
in the consciousness of sufficient. 
strength,— 
It is too late. 
~ 















































Iva Kiosxine’s cure was retarded 
by the state of her mind. The ex- 
eitement and sharp agony her phy- 
sician had feared, died away as the 
fever of the brain subsided; but 
then there settled down a grim, 
listless, lethargy, which obstructed 
her return to health and vigour. 
Once she said to Rhoda Gale, “ But 
I have nothing to get well for.” 
As a rule, she did not speak her 
mind, but thought a great deal. 
She often asked after Zoe; and 
her nurses could see that her one 
languid anxiety was somehow con- 
nected with that lady. Yetshe did 
not seem hostile to her now, nor jeal- 
ous. It was hard to understand her; 
she was reserved, and very deep. 

The first relief to the deadly Jan- 
guor of her mind came to her from 
Music. That was no great wonder ; 
bat, strange to say, the music that 
did her good was neither old enough 
to be revered, nor new enough te be 
fashionable. It was English music 
too, and passé music. She came 
across a collection of Anglican an- 
thems and services—written, most 
of it, towards the end of the last 
century and the beginning of this. 
The composers’ names promised 
little: they wére Blow, Nares, 
Greene, Kent, King, Jackson, &e. 
The words and the music of these 
compositions seemed to suit one ar 
other ; and, as they were all quite 
new to her, she went through them 
almost eagerly, and hummed several 
of the strains, and with her white but 


’ now thin hand beat time to others. 


She even sent for Vizard, and said 
to him, “ You have a treasure here. 
Do you know these compositions ?” 

He inspected his treasure. “I 
remember,” said he, “‘my mother 
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used to sing this one, ‘ When the 
eye saw her, then it blessed her; 
and parts of this one, ‘Hear my 
prayer ;’ and let me see, she used to 
sing this psalm, ‘Praise the Lord,’ 
by Jackson. I am ashamed to say 
I used to ask for, ‘ Praise the Lord 
Jackson,’ meaning to be funny, not 
devout.” 

“She did not choose ill,” said 
Ina. “I thought I knew English 
music, yet here is a whole stream of 
it new to me. Is it esteemed ?” 

“T think it was once, but it has 
had its day.” 

“That is strange; for here are 
some immortal qualities. These 
composers had brains, and began at 
the right end; they selected grand 
and tuneful words, great and pious 
thoughts; they impregnated them- 
selves with those words, and pro- 
duced appropriate music. The har- 
monies are sometimes thin, and the 
writers seem scarcely to know the 
skilful use of discords; but they 
had heart and invention; they saw 
their way clear, before they wrote 
the first note: there is an inspired 
simplicity and fervour. If all these 
choice things are dead, they must 
have fallen upon bad _interpret- 
ers,” 

“No doubt,” said Vizard, “so 
please get weli, and let me hear 
these pious strains, which my poor 
dear mother loved so well, inter- 
preted worthily.” 

The Klosking’s eyes filled. “ That 
is a temptation,” said she, simply. 
Then she turned to Rhoda Gale. 
“Sweet physician, he has done me 
good. He has given me something 
to get well for.” 

Vizard’s heart yearned. “Do 


not talk like- that,” said he, buoy- 
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antly; then in a broken voice, 
“Heaven forbid you should have 
nothing better to live for than 
that.” 

“Sir,” said she, gravely, “I have 
nothing better to live for now, than 
to interpret good music worthily.” 

There was a painful silence. 

Ina broke it. She said, quite 
calmly, “First of all, I wish to 
know how others interpret these 
strains your mother loved, and I 
have the honour to agree with 
her.” 

“Oh,” said Vizard, “we will 
soon manage that for you. These 
things are not. defunct; ‘only un- 
fashionable. Every choir in Eng- 
land has sung them, and ean sing 
them, after a fashion: so, at 12 
o'clock to-morrow, look out—for 
squalls |” 

He mounted his horse, rode into 
the cathedral town—distant eight 
miles—and arranged with the or- 
ganist for himself, four leading boys, 
and three lay clerks, He was to 
send a carriage in for them, after 
the morning service, and return 
them in good time for vespers. 

Fanny told_Ina Klosking, and she 
insisted on getting up. 

By this time Doctress Gale had 
satistied herself that a little excite- 
ment was downright good for her 
patient, and led to refreshing sleep. 
So they dressed her loosely but 
very warmly, and rolled her to the 
window on her invalid couch, set at 
a high angle. It was a fine clear 
day in October, keen but genial ; 
and after muffling her well, they 
opened the window. 

While she sat there, propped 
high, and inhaling the pure air, 
Vizard conveyed his little choir, by 
another staircase, into ‘the ante- 
chamber; and, undex his advice, 
they avoided preludes, and opened 
in full chorus with Jackson’s song 
of praise. 

At the first burst of sacred har- 
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mony, Ina Klosking was observed _ 
to quiver all over. , 
hey sang it rather coarsely, but 


correctly and boldly, and with a Sa 


certain fervour. ere were nO 
operatic artifices to remind her of — 
earth ; the purity and the harmony ~ 
struck her full. The t singer 
and sufferer lifted her clasped hands 
to God, and the tears flowed fast 
down her cheeks, 


These tears were balm to that : a. 


poor lacerated soul, tormented by- 
many blows. 


**O lacrymarum fons, tenero sacros 

Ducentium ortus ex animo, quater 
Felix, in imo qui scatentem 

Pectore,‘te, pia nympha, sensit.”’ 


Rhoda Gale, who hated music 
like poison, crept up to her, and 
enfolding her delicately, laid a pair ~ 
of wet eyes softly on her shoulder. 

Vizard now tapped at the door 
and was admitted from the music- 
room. He begged Ina to choose 
another composition from her book. 
She marked a service and two an- 
thems, and handed him the volume, 
but begged they might not be done 
too soon, one after the other. That 
would be quite enough for one day, 
especially if they would be good 
enough to repeat the hymn of praise — 
to conclude; “ for,” said she, “ these 
are things to be digested.” 

Soon the boys’ pure voices rose 
again, and those poor dead English 
composers, with prosaic names, found. - 
their way again to the great foreign 
singer’s soul, 

They sang an. anthem, which is 
uow especially despised by those — 
great critics, the organists of the 
country—“ My Song shall be of 
Mercy and Judgment.” % 


The Klosking forgave the thin- 


ness of the harmony, and many 
little faults in the vocal execution. 
The words, no doubt, went far with 
her, being clearly spoken. 








She = 
sat meditating, with her moist eyes ~~ 
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raised, and her face transfigured, 
and at the end she murmured to 
Vizard, with her eyes still raised, 
“ After all, they are great and pious 
words, and the music has at least 
this crowning virtue—it means the 
words,” Then she suddenly turned 
upon him, and said, “ There is an- 
other person in this house who needs 
this consolation as much as I do. 
Why does slie not come? But per- 
haps she is with the musicians,” 

“ Whom do you mean ?” 

“ Your sister.” 

“ Why, she is not in the house.” 

Ina Klosking started at that in- 

formation, and bent her eyes keenly 
and inguiringly on him. 

“ She left two days ago.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“To nurse a sick aunt.” 

“Indeed! Had she no other 
reason {” 

“Not that I know of,” said Viz- 
ard ; but he could not help colouring 
a little. 

The little choir now sang a ser- 
vice, King, in F. They sang the 
“ Magnificat” rudely, and rather 

rofanely, but recovered themselves 
in the “ Dimittis.” 

When it was over, Ina whispered 
“¢ To be a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles.’ That is an inspired duet. 
Oh, how it might be sung!” 

“ Of course it might,” whispered, 
Vizard ; “so you have something to 
get well for.” 

“Yes, my friend—thanks to you 
and your sainted mother.” 

This, uttered in a voice which, 
under the healing influence of music, 
seemed to have regained some of its 
rich melody, was too much for our 
cynic, and he bustled off to hide his 
emotion, and invited the musicians 
to lunch. 

All the servants had been listen- 
on the stairs, and the hospitable 
butler plied the boys with spark- 

fing Moselle, which, being himself 
reared on mighty port, he thought a 
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light and playful wine—just the 
thing for women and children. So 
after luncheon they sang rather 
wild, and the Klosking told Vizard, 
drily, that would do for the present. 

Then he ordered the carriage for 
them, and asked Mademoiselle 
Klosking when she would like 
them again. 

“When can I?” she inquired, 
rather timidly. 

“Every day if you like—Sun- 
days and all.” 

“TI must be content with every 
other day.” 

Vizard said he would arrange it 
so, and was leaving her; but she 
begged him to stay a moment. 

“She would be safer here,” said 
she, very gravely. 

Vizard was taken aback by the 
suddenness of this return to a topic 
he was simple enough to think she 
had abandoned. However, he said, 
“ She is safe enough. I have taken 
care of that, you may be sure.” 

“You have done well, sir,” said 
Ina, very gravely. 

She said no more to him; but 
just before dinner Fanny came in, 
and Miss Gale went for a walk in 
the garden. Ina pinned Fanny di- 
rectly. “ Where is Miss Vizard ?” 
said she, quietly. 

Fanny coloured up; but seeing 
in a moment that fibs would be 
dangerous, said, mighty carelessly, 
“ She is at Aunt Maitland’s.” 

“ Where does she live, dear?” 

“In a poky little place called 
‘Somerville Villa.’ ” 

“ Far from this ?” 

“Not very. It is forty miles by 
the railway, but not thirty by the 
road; and Loe went in the barouche 
all the way.” 

Mademoiselle Klosking thought 
a little, and then taking Fanny 
Dover’s hand, said to her, very 
sweetly, “I beg you to honour me 
with your confidence, and tell me 
something. Believe me, it is for no 
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selfish motive I ask you; but I think 
Miss Vizard is in danger. She is 
too far from her brother, and too 
far from me, Mr. Vizard says she 
is safe, Now, can you tell me what 
he means? How can she be safe? 
Is her‘ heart turned to stone, like 
mine ?” 

“No, indeed,” said Fanny. 
“Yes, I will be frank with you; 
for I believe you, are wiser than 
any one of us. Zoe is not safe, left 
to herself. Her heart is anything 
but stone; and heaven knows 
what wild mad thing she might 
be led into. But I know perfectly 
well what Vizard means: no, I don’t 
like to tell it you all. It will give 
you pain,” 

“ There is little hope of that. I 
am past pain.” 

“ Well, then— Miss Gale will 
scold me.” 

“No, she shall not.” 

“Oh, I know you have got the 


upper hand even of her; so if you 
promise I shall not be scolded, I'll 


tell you. You see, I had my mis- 
givings about this very thing; and 
as soon as Vizard came home—it 
was he who took her to Aunt Mait- 
land—I asked him what precau- 
tions he had taken to hinder that 
man from getting hold of her again, 
Well, then—oh, I ought to have 
begun by telling you Mr. Severne 
forged bills to get money out of 
Harrington.” 

“Good heavens !”” 

“Oh, Harrington will never 
punish him, if he keeps his, dis- 
tance; but he has advertised in all 
the papers, warning him that, if he 
sets foot in Barfordshire, he will be 
arrested and sent to prison.” 

Ina Klosking shook her head. 
“When a man is in love with such 
a woman as that, dangers could 
hardly deter him,” 

“That depends upon the man, I 


think. But Harrington has done . 


better than that. He has provided 
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her with a watch-dog—the best of 
all watch-dogs, another lover. Lord 
Uxmoor lives near Aunt Maitland, 
and he adores Zoe; so Harrington 
has commissioned him to watch her, 
aud cure her and all. I wish he’d 
cure me—an earl’s coronet and 
twenty thousand a-year.” 

“You relieve my mind,” said 
Ina. Then, after a pause—* But 
let me ask you one question more. 
Why did you not tell me Miss 
Vizard was gone ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Fanny, 
colouring up. “ She told me not.” 

“ Who ?” 

“ Why, the Vixen in command. 
She orders everybody.” 

“ And why did she forbid you ?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“Yes, you do. Kiss me, dear. 
There, I will distress you with no 
more questions. Why should I? 
Our instincts seldom deceive us. 
Well, so be it; I have something 
more to get well for, and I will.” 

Fanny looked up at her inquir- 
ingly. 

“Yes,” said she; “ the daughter 
of this hospitable house will never 
return to it whilst I am in it, 
Poor girl! she thinks she is the 
injured woman, So be it. I will 
get well—and leave it.” 


Fanny communicated this to Miss 
Gale, and all she said was, “She 
shall go no farther than Hillstoke, 
then; for I love her better than 
any man can love her.” 

Fanny did not tell Vizard; and 
he was downright happy, seeing the 
woman he loved recover, by slow 
degrees, her health, her strength, 
her colour, her voice. Parting was 


.not threatened. He did not realise 


that they should ever part at all. 
He had vague hopes that, whilst 
she was under his roof, opportunity 
might stand his friend, and she 
might requite his affection. All 
this would not bear looking inte very 
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closely: for that very reason he 
took particular care not to look into 
it very closely ; but hoped all things, 
and was happy. In this condition 
he received a little shock, 

A one-horse fly was driven up to 
the door, and a card brought in— 


“ Mr. Joserpn AsHmEaAD.” 


Vizard was always at home at 
Vizard Court, except to convicted 
Bores. Mr. Ashmead was shown 
into his study. 

Vizard knew him at a glance. 
The velveteen coat had yielded to 
tweed; but another loud tie had 
succeeded to the one “that fired 
the air at Homburg.” There, too, 
was the wash-leather face, and other 
traits Vizard professed to know an 
actress’s lover by. Yes, it was the 
very man, at sight of whom he had 
fought down his admiration of La 
Klosking, and declined an intro- 
duction to her. Vizard knew the 
lady better now. But still he was 
a little jealous even of her acquaint- 
ances, and thought this one un- 
worthy of her; so he received him 
with stiff but guarded politeness, 
leaving him to open his business. 

Ashmead, overawed by the av- 
enue, the dozen gables, four score 
chimneys, &c., addressed him rather 
obsequiously, but with a certain 
honest trouble, that soon softened 
the bad impression caused by his 
appearance. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ pray excuse this 
intrusion of a stranger; but I am 
in great anxiety. It is not for my- 
self, but for a lady, a very distin- 
guished lady, whose interests I am 
charged with. It is Mademoiselle 
Klosking, the famous singer.” 

Vizard maintained a grim silence. 

“You may have heard of her.” 

“T have.” 

“T almost fancy you once heard 
her sing—at. Homburg.” 

“7 did.” 
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“Then I am sure you must have 
admired her, being a gentleman of 
taste. Well, sir, it is near a fort- 
night since I heard from her.” 

“ Well, sir?” 

“You will say, what is that to 
you? But the truth is, she left me, 
in London, to do certain business 
for her, and she went down to this 
very place. I offered to come with 
her, but she declined. To be sure, 
it was a delicate matter, and not at 
all in my way. She was to write to 
me, and report progress, and give 
me her address, that I might write 
to her; but nearly a fortnight has 
passed. I have not received a 
single letter. Iam in real distress 
and anxiety. A great career awaits 
her in England, sir ; but this silence 
1s sO mysterious, so alarming, that 
I begin actually to hope she has 
played the fool, and thrown it all 
up, and gone abroad with that black- 

ard.” 

“* What blackguard, sir ?”” 

Joseph drew in his horns, “I 
spoke too quick, sir,” said he; “it 
is no business of mine. But these 
brilliant women are as mad as the 
rest. in throwing away their affec- 
tions, They prefer a blackguard to 
a good man. It is the 3 Ex- 
cuse my plain-speaking.” 

“Mr. Ashmead,” said Vizard, “I 
may be able to answer your ques- 
tions about this lady ; but before I 
do so, it is right I should know how 
far you possess her confidence. To 
speak plainly, have you any objec- 
tion to tell me what is the precise 
relation between you and her?” 

“Certainly not, sir, I am her 
theatrical agent.” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“Not quite. I have been a good 
deal about her lately, and have 
seen her in deep distress. I think 
I may almost say I am her friend, 
though a very humble one.” 

Vizard did not yet quite realise 
the truth, that this Bohemian had 
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in his heart one holy spot,—his 
pure devotion, and unsexual friend- 
ship for that great artist. Still his 
prejudices were disarmed, and he 
said, “ Well, Mr. Ashmead, ex- 
cuse my cross-questioning you. I 
will now give myself the pleasure 
of setting your anxieties at rest. 
Mademoiselle Klosking is in this 
house.” 

Ashmead stared at him, and then 
broke out, “In this house? Oh, 
Lord ! how can that be ?” 

“Tt happened in a way very dis- 
tressing to us all, though the result 
is now so delightful. Mademoiselle 
Klosking called here on a business, 
with which, perhaps, you are ac- 
quainted,” 

“T am, sir.” 

“ Unfortunately she met with an 
accident in my very hall—an acci- 
dent that endangered her life, sir; 
and of course we took charge of her. 
She has had a zealous physician and 
good nurses, and she is recovering 
slowly. She is quite out of danger, 
but still weak. I have no doubt 
she will be delighted to see you. 
Only, as we are all under the orders 
of her physician, and that physician 
is a woman, and a bit of a vixen, 
bay must allow me to go and consult 
er first.” 

Vizard retired, leaving Joseph 
happy, but mystified. 

He was not long alone. In less 
than a minute he had for compan- 
ions some well-buttered sandwiches 
made with smoked ham, and a 
bottle of old Madeira: the solids 
melted in his mouth, the liquid ran 
through his veins like oil charged 
with electricity and elixir vite, 

By-and-by a female servant came 
for him, and ushered him in to Ina 
Klosking’s room, 

She received him with undis- 
guised affection, and he had much 
ado to keep from crying. She made 
him sit down near her in the vast 
embrasure of the window, and gave 
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him a letter to read she had just 
written to him, 

They compared notes very rapid- 
ly ; but their discourse will not be 
given here, because so much of it 
would be repetition, ; 

They were left alone to talk, 
and they did talk for more than 
an hour. The first interruption, 
indeed, was a recitativo with chords, 
followed by a verse from the leading 
treble. 

Mr. Ashmead looked puzzled ; the 
Klosking eyed him demurely, 

Before the anthem concluded, 
Vizard tapped, and was admitted 
from the music-room., Ina smiled, 
and waved him to a chair. Both 
the men saw, by her manner, they 
were not to utter a sound while 
the music was going on. When it 
ceased, she said, “ Do you approve 
that, my friend ?” 

“Tf it pleases you, madam,” re- 
plied the wary Ashmead, 

“Tt does more than please me} 
it does me good.” 

“That reconciles me to it at 
once.” 

“Oh, then you do not admire it 
for itself ?” 

“ Not—very—much.” 

“ Pray, speak plainly. I am not 
a tyrant, to impose my tastes.” 

“ Well, then, madam, I feel very 
grateful to anything that does you 
good : otherwise, I should say the 
music was—rather dreary ; and the 
singing—very insipid.” 

e open struggle between Joseph’s 
honesty and his awe of the Klos- 
king tickled Vizard so that he 
leaned back in his chair and laughed 
heartily. 

The Klosking smiled superior, 
“ He means,” said she, “that the 
music is not operatic, and the boys. 
do not clasp their hands, and shake 
their shoulders, and sing passion- 
ately, as women do in a theatre. 
Heaven forbid they should! If this 
world is all passion, there is another 
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which is all peace ; and these boys’ 
sweet, artless tones, are the nearest 
thing we shall get in this world to 
the unimpassioned voices of the 
angels, ey are fit instruments 
for pious words set by composers 
who, however obscure they may be, 
were men inspired, and have writ- 
ten immortal strains, which, as I 
hear them, seem hardly of this 
world—they are so free from all 
mortal dross.” : 

Vizard assented warmly. Ash- 
mead asked permission to hear an- 
other. They sang the “ Magnificat” 
by King, in F. 

“Upon my word,” said Ashmead, 
“there is a good deal of ‘go’ in 
that.” 

Then they sang the “ Nunc Dimit- 
tis.” He said, a little drily, there 
was plenty of repose in that. 

“ My friend,” said she, “there is 
—to the honour of the composer. 
The ‘ Magnificat’ is the bright and 
lofty exultation of a young woman, 
who has borne the Messiah, and 
does not foresee His sufferings, only 
the boon to the world and the 
glory to herself. But the ‘ Dimittis’ 
is the very opposite. It is a gentle 
joy, and the world contentedly re- 
signed by a good old man, fatigued, 
who has run his race, and longs to 
sleep after life’s fever. When next 
you have the good fortune to hear 
that song, think you see the sun 
descending red and calm after a day 
of storms, and an aged Christian 
saying, ‘Good night,—and you will 
honour poor dead King as I do. 
The music that truly reflects great 
words was never yet small music, 
write it who may.” 

“You are right, madam,” said 
Ashmead. “When I doubted its 
being good music, I suppose I 
meant saleable.” 

“ Ah, voild/” said the Klosking. 
Then, turning to Vizard for sym- 
pathy, “ What this faithfal friend 
understands by good music, is music 


that can be sold fora good deal of 
money.” 

“That is so,” said Ashmead, 
stoutly. “Tam a theatrical agent, 
You can’t make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear. You have tried it more 
than once, you know, but it would 
not work.” 

Ashmead amused Vizard, and he 
took him into his study, and had 
some more conversation with him. 
He even asked him to stay in the 
house; but Ashmead was shy, and 
there was a theatre at Taddington. 
So he said he had a good deal of 
business to do; he had better make 
the “Swan” his headquarters. “I: 
shall be at your service all the same, 
sir, or Mademoiselle Klosking’s.” 

“Have a glass of Madeira, Mr. 
Ashmead.” 

“Well, sir, to tell the truth, I 
have had one or two.” 

“ Then it knows the road.” 

“You are very good, sir. What 
Madeira! Is this the wine the 
doctors ran down a few years ago? 
They couldn’t have tasted it.” 

“Well, it is like ourselves, im- 
ee: by travelling. That has 

een twice to India.” 

“Tt will never go again, past me,” 
said Ashmead, gaily. ‘“ My mouth 
is a cape it will never weather.” 

He went to his inn. 

Before he had been there ten 
minutes, up rattled a smart servant 
in a smart dog-cart. 

“ Hamper—for Joseph Ashmead, 
Esquire.” 

“ Anything to pay ?” 

“What for?—it’s from 
Court.” 

And the dog-cart rattled away. 

Joseph was in the hall, and wit- 
nessed this phenomenon. He said 
to himself, “I wish I had a vast 
acquaintance—ALl COUNTRY GEN- 
TLEMEN.” 


Vizard 


That afternoon, Ina Klosking in- 
sisted on walking up and down the 












“— toom, supported by Mademoiselles 


Gale and Dover. = result was 
fatigue and sleep ; that is all. 

“ To-morrow,” said she, “I will 
have but one live crutch, I must 
and will recover my strength.” 

In the evening, she insisted on 
both ladies dining with Mr. Vizard. 
Here, too, she had her way. 

Vizard was in very good spirits, 
and when the servants were gone, 
complimented Miss Gale on her 
skill. 

“ Our skill, you mean,” said she, 
“Tt was you who prescribed this new 
medicine of the mind, the psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs; 
and it was you who administered 
the Ashmead, and he made her laugh, 
or nearly—and that we have never 
been able to do. She must take 
afew grains of Ashmead every day. 
The worst of it is, I am afraid we 
shall cure her too quickly ; and then 
we shall lose her. But that was to 
be expected. I am very unfortu- 
nate in my attachments. I always 
was. If I fall in love with a wo- 
man, she is sure to hate me, or else 
die, or else fly away. I love this 
one to distraction, so she is sure to 
desert me, because she couldn’t mis- 
behave, and I won’t /et her die.” 

“ Well,” said Vizard, “ you know 
what to do. Retard the cure. That 
is one of the arts of your profession.” 

“And so it is; but how can I, 
when I love her? No, we must 
have recourse to our benevolent 
tyrant again, He must get Miss 

izard back here, before my god- 
dess is well enough to spread her 
wings and fly.” 

Vizard looked puzzled. “ This,” 
said he, “sounds like a riddle, or 


female logic.” 


“Tt is both,” said Rhoda. “ Miss 
Dover, give him the mot d’énigme. 
P'm off—to the patient I adore.” 

She vanished swiftly; and Vizard 
looked to Fanny for a solution. But 
Fanny seemed rather vexed with 
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Miss Gale, and said nothing. Then 
he pressed her to explain. 

She answered him, with a certain 
reluctance, “Mademoiselle Klos- 
king has taken into her head that 
Zoe will never return to this house 
whilst she is in it.” 

“ Who put that into her head, 
now ?” said Vizard, bitterly. 

“Nobody, upon my honour. A 
woman’s instinct.” 

“ Well ?” 

“She is horrified at the idea of 
keeping your sister out of her own 
house, so she is getting well to go; 
and the strength of her will is such, 
that she will get well.” 

“All the better; but Zoe will 
soon get tired of Somerville Villa. 
A little persuasion will bring her 
home, especially if you were to offer 
to take her place.” 

“Oh, I would do that, to oblige 
you, Harrington, if I saw any good 
at the end of it. But please think 
twice. How can Zoe and that lady 
ever stay under the same roof? 
How can they meet at your table, 
and speak to each other? They are 
rivals.” 

“They are both getting cured; 
and neither will ever see the villain 

ain.” 

“T hépe not; but who can tell? 
Well, never mind them. If their 
eyes are not opened by this time, 
they will get no pity from me, It 
is you I think of now.” Then, in 
a hesitating way, and her cheeks 
mantling higher and higher with 
honest blushes—“ You have suffer- 
ed enough already from women. I 
know it is not my business, but it 
does grieve me to see you going into 
trouble again. What good can 
come of it? Her connection with 
that man, so recent, and so—strange. 
The world will interpret its own 
way. Your position in the county 
—every eye my you. I see the 
way in—no doubt it is strewed 
with flowers; but I see no way out. 
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Be brave in time, Harrington. — It 
will not be the first time. She 
must be a good woman somehow, 
or faces, eyes, and voices, and ways, 
are all a lie. But if she is good, 
she is very unfortunate; and she 
will give you a sore heart for life, if 
you don’t mind. Id clench my 
teeth, and shut my eyes, and let her 
go in time.” 

Vizard groaned aloud, and at that 
a tear or two rolled down Fanny’s 
burning cheeks, 

“You are a good little girl,” said 
Vizard, affectionately ; “ but I cun- 
not. ” 

He hung his head despondently, 
and muttered, “I see no way out 
either; but I yield to fate. I 
feared her, and fied from her. She 
has followed me, I can resist no 
more. I drift. Some men never 
know happiness, I shall have had 
a happy fortnight, at all events. I 
thank you, and respect you for your 
advice ; but I can’t take it. So now 


I suppose you will be too much 
offended to oblige me.” 
“Oh dear, no,” 


“Would you mind writing to 


Aunt Maitland, and saying 
would like to take Zoe’s place ?” 

“T will do it with pleasure, to 
oblige you. Besides, it wilkbe a fib, 
and it is so long since I have told a 
good fib, When shall I write?” 

“Oh, about the end of the 
week.” 

“Yes, that will be time enough. 
Miss Gale won’t let her go till next 
week. Ah, after all, how nice and 
natural it is to be naughty! Fibs 
and flirtation, welcome home! This 
is the beauty of being good—and I 
shall recommend it to all my friends 
on this very account—you can always 
leave it off at a moment’s notice, 
without any trouble. Now, naugh- 
tiness sticks to you like a burr.” 

So, with no more ado, this new 
Mentor became Vizard’s accomplice, 


you 


and they agreed to get Zoe back 
before the Klosking could get st 
enough to move with her physi- 
cian’s consent. 


As the hamper of Madeira was 
landed in the hall of the “Swan” 
inn, a genial voice cried, “ You are 
in luck.” Asbmead turned, and 
there was Poikilus peering at him 
from the doorway of the commercial 
room. 

“What is the game now?” 
thought Ashmead. But what he 
said was, “ Why, I know that face, 
I declare, it is the gent that treated 
me at Homburg. Bring in the 
hamper, Dick.” Then to Poikilus, 
“ Have ye dined yet ?” 

“No. Going to dine in haif an 
hour. Roast gosling. Just enongh 
for two.” 

“ We'll divide it, if you like, and 
I'll stand a bottle of old Madeira, 
My old friend, Squire Vizard, has 
just sent it me. T'll just havea 
splash; dinner will be ready by 
then.” He bustled out of the room, 
but said as he went, “I say, old 
man, open the hamper, and put two 
bottles just within the smile of the 
fire.” 

He then went up-stairs, and 
plunged his head in cold water, to 
clear his faculties for the encounter, 

The friends sat down to dinner, 
and afterwards to the Madeira, both 
gay and genial ontside, but within, 
full of design—their object being 
to pump each other. 

In the encounter at Homburg, 
Ashmead had an advantage; Por 
kilus thought himself unknown to 
Ashmead. But this time there 
was a change. Poikilus knew by 
this time that La Klosking — had ’ 
gone to Vizard Court. How she 
had known Severne was_ there 

uzzled him a good deal; but he 
had ended by suspecting Ashmead, 
in a vague way. 












"The parties, therefore, met on 
eyen terms. Ashmead resolved to 
jearn what he could about Severne, 
and Poikilus to learn what he could 
about Zoe Vizard and Mademoiselle 







was Klosking. 
wan” Ashmead opened the ball. “Been 
1 are here ?” 





« Just come.” 

* Business ?” 

“Yes, Want to see if there’s 
any chance of my getting paid for 
that job.” 

“What job?” 

“Why, the Homburg job. Look 
here—!I don’t know why I should 
have any secrets from a good fellow 
like you; only you must not tell 
anybody else.” 

“Oh, honour bright!” 

“ Well, then, I am a detective.” 

“Ye don’t mean that ?” 

“I’m Poikilus.” 

“Good heavens! 














Well, I don’t 







‘ira, 

has eare. I haven’t murdered anybody. 
ea Here’s your health, Poikilus. I say, 
by you could tell a tale or two.” 

om, “That I could. But I’m out of 
old luck this time. The gentleman that 






employed me has mizzled; and he 
promised me fifty pounds. I came 
down here in hopes of finding him. 
















ind Saw him once in this neighbour- 
to hood.” 
ber, “Well, you won’t find him here, 
er, I don’t think. Yow must excuse 
oth me, but your employer is a villain. 
in, He has knocked a lady down, and 
ng nearly killed her.” 

“You don’t say that ?” 
rg, “Yes, that beautiful lady, the 
Ol- singer, you saw in Homburg.” 
to “What! the lady that said he 
Te should have his money ?” 
by “The same.” 
ad * “ Why, he must be mad.” 
he “No,—a_ scoundrel; that is 
re all.” 
he “Then she won’t give him his 
d, money after that.” 





“ Not if I can help it. But if she 
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likes to pay you your commission, I 
shall not object to that.” 

“You are a good fellow.” 

“What is more, I shall see her 
to-morrow, and I will put the ques- 
tion to her for you.” | 

Poikilus was profuse in his thanks, 
and said he began to think it was his 
only chance, Then he had a misgiv- 
ing. “I have no claim on the lady,” 
said he; “and I am afraid I have 
been a bad friend to her. I did not 
mean it though, and the whole affair 
is dark to me.” ‘ 

“You are not very sharp, then, 
for a detective,” said Ashmead. 
“Well, shut your mouth, and 
open your eyes. Your Mr. Severne 
was the lady’s lover, and preyed 
upon her. He left her; she was 
fool enough to love him still, and 
pined for him. He is a gambler, 
and was gambling by my side when 
Mademoiselle Klosking came in ; so 
he cut bis lucky, and left 'me fifty 
pounds to play for him, and she put 
the pot on, and broke the bank. I 
didn’t know who he was, but we 
found it out by his photograph. 
Then you came smelling after the 
money, and we sold you nicely, my 
fine detective. We made it our 
business to know where you wrote 
to. Vizard Court. She went down 
there, and found him just going to ~ 
be married to a beautiful young 
lady. She collared him. He flung 
her down, and cut her temple open 
—nearly killed her. She lies ill in 
the house; and the other young 
lady is gone away broken-hearted.” 

“ Where to ?” 

“How should I know? What is 
that to you ?” 

“Why, don’t you see? Wher- 
ever she is, he won’t be far off. He 
likes her best, don’t he ?” 

“Tt don’t follow that she likes 
him, now she has found him out. 

He had better not go after her, or 
he'll get a skinful of broken bones, 
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My friend, Squire Vizard, is the 
man to make short work with him, 
if he caught the blackguard spoon- 
ing after his sister.” 

“And serve him right. Still, 
I wish I knew where that young 
lady is.” 

“T daresay I could learn, if I made 
it my business.” 

Having brought the matter to 
that point, Poikilus left it, and 
simply made himself agreeable. He 
told Ashmead his experiences ; and 
as they were, many of them, strange 
and dramatic, he kept him a delight- 
ed listener till midnight. 

The next day Ashmead visited 
Mademoiselle Klosking, and found 
her walking up and down the room 
with her hand on Miss Gale’s shoulder. 

She withdrew into the embrasure, 
and had some confidential talk with 
him. As a matter of course, he told 
her about Poikilus, and that he 
was hunting down Severne for his 
money. 

“Indeed!” said the Klosking. 
“ Please tell me every word that 
passed between you.” 

He did so, as nearly as he could 
remember. 

Mademoiselle Klosking leaned 
her brow upon her hand a con- 
siderable time, in thought. Then 
she turned on Ashmead, and said 
quietly, “ That Poikilus is still act- 
ing for him, and the one thing they 
desire to learn is where to find Miss 
Vizard, and delude her to her ruin.” 

“ No, no,” cried Ashmead, violent- 
ly ; but the next moment his counte- 
nance fell. “You are wiser than I 
am,” said he; “it may be. Con- 
found the sneak! T’ll give it him, 
next time I see him. Why, he must 
love villany for its own sake. I as 
se as said you would pay him his 

y pounds.” 


“What fifty pounds? His fift 
aarp is a falsehood, like himself, 


ow, my friend, please take my in-_ 


structions, my positive instructions,” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“You will not change your 
friendly manner : show no suspicion 
nor anger. If they are cunning, we 
must be wise ; and the wise always 
keep their temper. You will say 
Miss Vizard has gone to Ireland, 
but to what part is only known to her 
brother. Tell him this, and be very 
free and communicative on all other 
subjects ; for this alone has any im- 
portance now. As for me, I can 
easily learn where Somerville Villa 
is; and, in a day or two, shall"send 
you to look after her. One thing 
is clear—I had better lose no time 
in recovering my strength. Well, 
my will is strong; I will lose no 
time. Your arm, monsieur;” and 
she resumed her promenade. 

Ashmead, instructed as above, 
dined again with the detective ; but 
out of revenge gave him but one bottle 
of Madeira. As they sipped it, he 
delivered a great many words; and 
in the middle of them said, “Oh, 
by the by, I asked after that poor 
young lady. Gone to Ireland, but 
they didn’t know what part.” 

After dinner, Ashmead went to 
the theatre. When he came back, 
Poikilus was gone. 

So did Wisdom baffle Cunning 
that time. 

But Cunning did not really leave 
the field ; that very evening an aged 
man, in green spectacles, was in- 
quiring about the postal arrange- 
ments to Vizard Court; and next 
day he might have been seen, in & 
back street of Taddington, talking 
to the village postman, and after- 
wards drinking with him. It was 
Poikilus groping his way. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


A few words avail to describe 
the sluggish waters of the Dead 
Sea, but what pen can portray the 
Indian Ocean lashed and tormented 
by a cyclone? 

Even so, a few words have suf- 
ficed to show that Ina Klosking’s 
heart was all benumbed and dead- 
ened ; and, with the help of insult, 
treachery, loss of blood, brain-fever, 
and self-esteem rebelling against 
villany, had outlived its power of 
suffering poignant torture. 

But I cannot sketch in a few 
words, nor paint in many, the tem- 

st of passion in Zoe Vizard. Yet 
itis my duty to try and give the 
reader some little insight into the 
agony, the changes, the fury, the 
grief, the tempest of passion, in a 
virgin heart, In such a nature, the 
great passions of the mind often 
rage as fiercely, or even more s0, 
than in older and experienced 
women. 

Literally, Zoe. Vizard loved Ed- 
ward Severne one minute and hated 
him the next; gave him up fora 
traitor, and then vowed to believe 
nothing until she had heard his ex- 
planation; burned with ire at his 
silence, sickened with dismay at his 
silence. «Then, for a while, love and 


faith would get the upper hand, and , 


she would be quite calm. Why 
should she torment herself? An 
old sweetheart, abandoned long ago, 
had come between them; he had, 
unfortunately, done the woman an 
injury in his wild endeavour to get 
away from her. Well ; what business 
had she to use force? No doubt 
he was ashamed, afflicted at what 
he had done, being.a man; or was 
in despair, seeing that lady in- 
stalled in her brother’s house, and 
her story, probably a parcel of false- 
hoods, listened to. 





Then she would have a gleam 
of joy; for she knew he had not 
written to Ina Klosking. But soon 
Despondency came down, like a 
dark cloud; for she said to herself, 
“ He has left us both, He sees the 
woman he does not love will not 
let him have the one he does love; 
and so he has lost heart, and will 
have no more to say to either.” 

When her thoughts took this 
turn, she would cry piteously ; but 
not for long. She would dry her 
eyes, and burn with wrath all 
round; she would still hate her 
rival, but call her lover a — 
a contemptible coward. 

After her day of raging, @gd gri 
ing, and doubting, and fearing, an 
hoping, and despairing, night over- 
took her with an exhausted body, a 
bleeding heart, and weeping eyes. 
She had been so happy—on the 
very brink of paradise; and now 
she was deserted, Her pillow was 
wet every night. She cried in her 
very sleep; and, when she woke in 
the morning, her body was always 
quivering ; and in the very act of 
waking, came a horror and an in- 
stinctive reluctance to face the light 
that was to bring another day of 
misery. 

Such is a fair, though loose, de- 
scription of her condition. 

he slight fillip given to her 
spirits by the journey did her a 
morsel of good; but it died away, 
Having to nurse Aunt Maitland did 
her a little good at first. But she 
soon relapsed into herself, and be- 
came so distraite that Aunt Mait- 
land, who was all self, being an 
invalid, began to speak sharply to 


her. 


On the second day of her visit to . 


Somerville Villa, as she sat brood- 
ing at the foot of her aunt’s bed, 
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suddenly she heard horses’ feet, and 
then a ring at the hall door. Her 
heart leaped. Perhaps he bad come 
to explain all. He might not choose 
to go to Vizard Court. What if he 
had been watching as anxiously as 
herself, and had seized the first op- 
portunity? In a moment her pale 
cheek rivalled carmine. 


The girl brought up a card— 


“ Lorp Uxmoor.” 


The colour died away directly. 
‘Say Lam very sorry, but at this 
_ moment I cannot leave my aunt.” 

The girl stared with amazement, 
and took down the message. 


Uxmoor rode away. 

Zoli ome peasae No; 
if she not see the right man, 
rd woul@hot see the wrong. That, 

least, was in her power. 

Nevertheless, in the course of 
the day, remembering Uxmoors 
worth, and the pain she had already 
given him, she was almost sorry 
she had indulged herself at his 
expense. 

Superfluous contrition! He came 
next day as a matter of course. She 
liked him none the better for com- 
ing, but she went down-stairs to 
him. 

He came towards her, but started 
back, and uttered an exclamation. 
“You are not well,” he said, in 
tones of tenderness and dismay. 

“ Not very,” she faltered ; for his 
open, manly concern touched her, 

“And you have come here to 
nurse this old lady? Indeed, Miss 
Vizard, you need nursing yourself. 
You know it is some time since I 
had the pleasure of seeing you, and 
the change is alarming. May I 
send you Dr. Atkins, my mother’s 
physician.” 

“T am much obliged to you. 
No.” 


“Oh, I forgot. You have a 


physician of your own sex. 
is she not looking after you ?” 

“Miss Gale is better employed, 
She is at Vizard Court in attend- 
ance on a far more brilliant person, 
Mademoiselle Klosking, a profes- 
sional singer. Perhaps you know 
her ?” . 

“ T saw her at Homburg.” 

“ Well, she met with an accident 
in our hall—a serious one ; and Har- 
rington took her in, and has placed 
all his resources—his lady physician 
and all—at her service: he is so 
fond of music,” 

A certain satirical bitterness peer- 
ed through these words; but honest 
Uxmoor did not notice it. He said, 
“Then I wish you would let me be 
your doctor—for want of a better.” 

“And you think you can cure 
me ?” said Zoe, satirically. 

“Tt does seem presumptuous, 
But, at least, I could do you a little 
good, if you could be got to try my 
humble prescription.” 

“ What is it?’ asked Zoe, list- 
lessly. 

“It is my mare Phillis, She 
is the delight of every lady who 
mounts her. She is thorough-bred, 
lively, swift, gentle, docile, amiable, 
perfect. Ride her on these downs, 
an hour or twoevery day. I'll send 
her over to-morrow. May I?” 

“Tf you like. Rosa would pack 
up my riding-habit.” ‘ 
» “ Rosa was a prophetess,” 


Why 


Next day came Phillis, saddled, 
and led by a groom on horseback; 
and Uxmoor soon followed on an 
old hunter. He lifted Zoe to her 
saddle, and away they rode, the 
groom following at a respectful 
distance. 

When they got on the downs 
they had a delightful canter; but 
Zoe, in her fevered state of mind, 
was not content with that. She kept 
increasing the pace, till the old 
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hunter — no longer live with the 
oung filly; and she galloped awa 

tom tend Uxmoor, hr) ete him 

ridiculous in the eyes of his groom, 

The truth is, she wanted to get 
away from him. 

He drew the rein, and stood stock- 
still. She made a circuit of a mile, 
and came up to him with heighten- 
ed colour and flashing eyes, looking 
beautiful. 

“ Well?” said she. “ Don’t you 
like galloping ?” 

“Yes, but [ don’t like cruelty.” 

“ Cruelty !” 

“Look at the mare’s tail how it 
is quivering, and her flanks pant- 
ing! And no wonder. You have 
been over twice the Derby course, 
at a racing pace. Miss Vizard, a 
horse is not a steam-engine.” 

“Tl never ride her again,” said 
Zoe. “I did not come here to be 
scolded.- I will go home.” 

They walked slowly home in 
silence. Uxmoor hardly knew what 
to say to her; but at last he mur- 
mured, apologetically, “ Never mind 
the poor mare, if you are any better 
for galloping her.” 

She waited a moment before she 
spoke, and then she said, “ Well, 
yes; I am better. I’m better for 
my ride, and better for my scolding, 
Good-bye.” (Meaning for ever.) 

“ Good-bye,” said he, in the same 
tone. Only he sent the mare next 
day, and followed her on a young 
thorough-bred. 

“ What!” said Zoe; “am I to 
have another trial ?” 

“ And another after that.” 

So this time she would only canter 
very slowly, and kept stopping every 
now and then to inquire, satirically, 
if that would distress the mare. 

But Uxmoor was too good-humour- 
ed to quarrel for nothing. He only 
laughed and said, “ You are not the 
only lady who takes a horse for a 
machine.” 
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These rides did her bodily health 
some ‘permanent good; but their 
effect on her’ mind was. fleeting. 
She was in fair spirits when’ she 
was actually bounding through the 
air; but she collapsed afterwards. 

At first, when she used to think 
that Severne never came near her, 
and Uxmoor was so constant, she 
almost hated Uxmoor, So little 
does the wrong man profit by doin 
the right thing for a woman. i 
admit that, though not a deadly 
woman-hater myself. 

But by-and-by she was impar- 
tially bitter against them both; the 
wrong man for doing the right thing, 
and the right man for not doing it. 

As the days rolled by, and Severne 
did not appear, her indignation and 
wounded pride to ‘mount 
above her love, A beautiful woman 
counts upon pursuit, and thinks a 
man less than man if he does not 
love her well enough to find her, 
though hid in the caves of ocean or 
the labyrinths of Bermondsey. 

She said to herself, “ Then he has 
no explanation to offer. Another 
woman has frightened him away 
from me. I have wasted my affec- 
tions on a coward.” Her bosom 
boiled with love, and contempt, and 
wounded pride; and her mind was 
tossed to and fro like a leaf in a 
storm. She began, by force of will, 
to give Uxmoor some encourage- 
ment; only, after it, she writhed 
and wept. 

At last, finding herself driven to 
and fro like a leaf, she told Miss 
Maitland all, and sought counsel of 
her. She must have something to 
lean on. 

The old lady was better by this 
time, and spoke kindly to her. She 
said Mr. Severne was charming, and 
she was not bound to give,» him up 
because another lady had past elaims 
on him. But it appeared to her 
that Mr. Severne himself had de- 
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serted her. He had not written to 
her. Probably he knew something 
that had not yet transpired, and had 
steeled himself to the separation for 

reasons. It was a decision 
she must accept. Let her then con- 
sider how forlorn is the condition 
of most deserted women compared 
with -hers. Here was a devoted 
lover, whom she esteemed, and who 
could offer her a high position and 
an honest love. If she had a 
mother, that mother would almost 
force her to engage herself at once to 
Lord Uxmoor, Having no mother, 
the best thing she could do would 
be to force herself—to say some 
ivrevocable words, and never look 
back, It was the lot of her sex not 
to marry the first love; and to be 
all.the happier in the end for that 
disappointment, though at the time 
it always seemed eternal. + 

All this, spoken in a voice of 
singular kindness, by one who used 
to be so sharp, made Zoe’s tears 
flow gently, and somewhat cooled 
her raging heart. 

She began now to submit, and 
only cry at, intervals, and let herself 
drift; and Uxmoor visited her every 
day, and she found it impossible 
not to esteem and regard him. 

Nevertheless, one afternoon, just 
about his time, she was seized with 
such an aversion to his courtship, 
and such a revolt. against the slo 
she seemed gliding down, that be 
flung on her bonnet and shawl, and 
darted out of the house to escape 
him. She said to the servant, “I 
am gone for a walk, if anybody 
calls,” 

Uxmoor did call, and, receiving 
this message, he bit .his lip; sent 
the horse home, and walked up to 
the. windmill, on the chance of 
seeing her anywhere. He had al- 
ready observed she was never long 
in one mood ; and as he was always 
in the same mind, he thought per- 
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haps he might be tolerably wel. 


come, if he could meet her un- 
expected. 

Meantime Zoe walked very fast 
to get away from the house as soon 
as possible, and she made a round of 
nearly five miles, walking through 
two villages, and on her return lost 
her way. However, a shepherd 
showed her a bridle-road which, 
he told her, would soon take her 
to Somerville Villa, through “the 
small pastures;” and, accordingly, 
she came into a succession of mead- 
ows not very large, They were all 
fenced, and gated; but the gates 
were only shut, not locked. This 
was fortunate; for they were new 
five-barred gates, and a lady does 
not like getting ‘over these even 
in solitude. Her clothes are not, 
adapted. 

There were sheep in some of 
these, cows in others, and the pas- 
tures wonderfully green and rich, 
being always well manured and fed 
down by cattle. 

Zoe’s love of colour was soothed 
by these emerald fields, dotted with 
white sheep and red cows. 

In the last field, before the lane 
that led to the village, a single 
beast was grazing. Zoe took no 
notice of him, and walked on ; but 
he took wonderful notice of her, 
and stared, then gave a disagreeable 
snort. He took offence at her In- 
dian shawl; and, after pawing the 
ground and erecting his tail, he 
came straight at her, at a tearing 
trot, and his tail out behind him. 

Zoe saw, and screamed violently, 
and ran for the gate ahead, which, 
of course, was a few yards farther 


from her than the gate behind. She 


ran for her life ; but the bull, when 
he saw that, broke into a gallop 
directly, and came up fast with her. 
She could not escape, 

At that moment a man vaulted 
clean over the gate, tore a pitchfork 
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~ them on his ribs. 





out of a heap of dung that luckily 


stood in the corner, and boldly con- 
fronted the raging bull, just in 


time; for at that moment Zoe lost 


heart, and crouched, screaming, in 
the side ditch, with her hands be- 
fore her eyes. 

The new-comer, rash as his con- 
duct seemed, was country-bred, and 
knew what he was about: he drove 
a prong clean through the great 
cartilage of the bull’s mouth, and 
was knocked down like a nine-pin, 
with the broken staff of the pitch- 
fork in his hand; and the bull 


_ eared in the air with agony, the 


prong having gone clean through 
his upper lip, in two places, and 
fastened itself, as one fastens a 
pin, in that leathery but sensitive 
organ. 

Now Uxmoor was a university 
athlete; he was no sooner down 
than up. So, when the bull came 
down from his rearing, and turned 
to massacre his assailant, he was 
behind him, and, seizing his tail, 
twisted it, and delivered a thun- 
dering blow on his backbone, and 
followed it up by a shower of 
“Run to the 
gate, Zoe!’ he roared. Whack! 
—whack !—whack! “Run to the 
gate, I tell you!” Whack! — 
whack |! — whack! — whack! — 
whack ! 

Thus ordered, Zoe Vizard, who 
would not have moved of herself, 
being in a collapse of fear, seudded 
to the gate, got on the right side of 
it, and looked over, with two eyes 
like saucers. She saw a sight in- 
credible to,her. -Instead of letting 
the bull alone, now she was safe, 
Uxmoor was sticking to him like a 
ferret. The bull ran, tossing his 
nose with pain, and bellowing: 
Uxmoor, dragged by the tail, and 
compelled to follow in preposterous, 
giant strides, barely touching the 
ground with the point of his toe, 
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pounded -the creature’s ribs with 
such blows as’ Zoe had never 
dreamed possible. They sounded 
like flail on wooden floor, and ¢ach 
blow was accompanied witha loud 
spe shout, Presently, being a 
ves’ player, and ambidexter, he 
shifted his hand, and the tremen- 
dous whacks resounded on the bull’s 
left side. The bull,’ thus bela- 
boured, and resounding like’ the: big 
drum, made a circuit of the field, 
but found it all too hot: he knew 
his way to a certain quiet farm- 
yard ; he bolted, and came bang at 
Zoe once more, with furious eyes 
and gore-distilling nostrils, 

But this time she was on the 
right side of the gate, 
Yet she drew back, in dismay, 
as the buli drew near: and she was 
right ; for, in his agony and: amaze- 
ment, the unwieldy but sinewy 
brute leaped the five-barred gate, 
and cleared it all but the top rail. 
That he burst through, as if it had 
been paper, and dragged Uxmoor 
after him, and pulled him down, 
and tore him some yards along the 
hard road on his back, and bumped 
his head against a stone, and so 
got rid of him: then pounded away 
down the lane, snorting, and bel- 
lowing, and bleeding; the prong 
stil] stuck through his nostrils like 

a pin. 

Zoe ran to Uxmoor, with looks 
of alarm and tender concern, and 
lifted his head to her tender bosom ; 
for his clothes were torn, and his 
cheeks and hands bleeding. But 
he soon shook off his confusion, 
and rose without assistance, 

“ Have you got over your fright ?”” 
said he; “that is the question.” 

“Oh yes! yes! Itis only you I 
am alarmed for. It is much better 
I shéuld be killed than you.” 

“Killed! I never had better 
fun in my life. It was glorious. 
I stuck to him, and hit—there, I 






have not had anything I could hit 
as hard as I wanted to, since I_ used 
to fight with my cousin Jack at 
Eton, .Oh, Miss Vizard, it was a 
whirl of Elysium. But I am sorry 
you were frightened. Let me take 
you home.” 

“Oh yes, but not that way; that 
is the way the monster went!” 
quivered Zoe. 

“ Oh, he has had enough of us.” 


“But I have had too much of - 


him. Take me some other road— 
a hundred miles round. How I 
tremble |” 

“So you.do, Take my arm— 
No, putting the tips of your fingers 
on it is no use; take it really—you 
want support. Ge courageous, now 
—we are very near home.” 

Zoe trembled, and cried a little, 
to conclude the incident, but walked 
bravely home on Uxmoor’s arm. 

In the hall at Somerville Villa, 
she saw him change colour, and in- 
sisted on his taking some port 
wine. 

“T shall be very glad,” said he. 

A decanter was. brought. He 
filled a large tumbler and drank it 
off like water. 

This was the first intimation he 
gave Zoe that he was in pain and 
his nerves hard tried; nor did she 
indeed arrive at that conclusion un- 
til he had left her. 

Of course she carried all this to 
Aunt Maitland. That lady was 
quite moved by the adventure. 
She sat up in bed, and listened with 
excitement and admiration. She 
descanted on Lord Uxmoor’s cour- 
age and chivalry, and congratulated 
Zoe that such a pearl of manhood 
had. fallen at her feet. “ Why, 
child,” said she, “ surely, after this, 
you will not hesitate between this 
gentleman and a beggarly adven- 
turer who has nothing, not even 
» the courage of a map. Turn your 
back on all such rubbish, and be 
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ere ke 
the queen of the county. I'd be 
content to die to-morrow if I could 
see you Countess of Uxmoor.” 

“ You shall live, and see it, dear 
aunt,” said Zoe, kissing her, 

“Well,” said Miss Maitland, «jg 
anything can cure me, that will, 
And really,” said she, “I feel better 
ever since that brave fellow 
to bring you to your senses.” 

Admiration and gratitude bei 
now added to esteem, Zoe revéivel 
Lord Uxmoor next day with a cer. 
tain timidity and half-tendernes 
she had never shown before; and, 
as he was by nature a rapid wooer, 
he saw his chance, and stayed much 
longer than usual; and, at last, 
hazarded a hope that he might 
be allowed to try and win her 
heart. 

Thereupon she began to fence, 
and say that love was all folly, 
He had her esteem and her 
tude, and it would be better for 
both of them to confine their 
sentiments within those rational 
bounds, 

“That I cannot do,” said Us 
moor; “so I must ask your leave 
to be ambitious. Let me try and 
conquer your affection.” 

“ As you conquered the bull?” 

“Yes; only not so rudely, nor 
so quickly, I'll be bound.” 

“Well, I don’t know why?! 
should object. I esteem you mor 
than anybody in the world. You 
are my beau-ideal of a man. If you 
can make me love you, all the better 
for me. Only, I am afraid you 
cannot,” 

“ May I try ?” 

“ Yes,” said Zoe, blushing ‘cara 
tion. 

“ May I come every day ?” 

“ Twice a-day, if you like.” 

“I think I shall succeed—ia 
time.” 

“T hope you may.” 

Then he kissed her hand d& 
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77. 
Pyoted|y—the first time in his life— 


gud went away on wings. 

’ Zoe flew up to her Aunt Mait- 
jand, flushed and agitated. “ Aunt, 
Jam as good as engaged to him. I 
have said such n,m things. 
Tm sure he will understand it that 
I consent to receive his addresses 
as my lover. Not that I really 
said so.” 

“T hope,” said Aunt Maitland, 
*that you have committed yourself 
somehow or other, and cannét go 
back.” 

/ “T think I have. Yes; it is all 

‘over. I cannot go back now.” 

- Then she burst out crying. Then 
she was near choking, and had ‘to 
smell her aunt’s salts, while still the 
tears ran fast. 

Miss Maitland received this with 
perfect composure. She looked on 
them as the last¢ears of regret given 
to a foolish attachment at the mo- 
ment of condemning it for ever. 
She was old, and had seen these 
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final tears shed by more than one 
loving woman, just before entering 
on her day of sunshine. 

And now Zoe must be alone, and 
vent her swelling heart, She tied 
a handkerchief round her head, and 
darted into the garden. She went 
round and rout fe with fleet foot 
and beating pulses. 

The sun began to decline, and a 
cold wind to warn her in. She 
came, for the last time, to a certain 
turn of the gravel walk, where 
there was a little iron gate lead- 
ing into the wooded walk from ‘the 
meadows. 

At that gate she found a man. 
She started back, and leaned against 
the nearest tree, with her hands 
behind her. 

It was Edward Severne—all in 


black, and pale as death; but not 
paler, than her own face turned in 
a moment, 


Indeed, 'they looked at each other, 
like two ghosts. 
















CRETE. 


“Arg you sure to catch Sunday 
evening’s steamer for Crete at Syra ? 
Well, if the wind keeps fair, and 
the sea calm, and nothing happens 
to the machinery, and if we are not 
detained at any of the ports on the 
road, you. may; but if the wind 
goes ahead, or these old engines 
give in, you will not,” 

So spoke the captain of the Khe- 
dive’s steamer, Tchibine, as he came 
down from the bridge when we 
were well clear of the harbour of 
Alexandria, one January morning 
of last year. 

It was not a very cheering pros- 
pect, especially as our captain, one 
of those Greek sailors whe know 
every rock and current of the Le- 
vant, went on to tell us what a 
shame it was to send suchasteamer 
to sea; how she could not make 
head against a strong wind; how 
she had been condemned, and or- 
dered to be taken off the line, but 
that transport was so urgently need- 
ed for the Abyssinian war, that his 
own good ship had been sent to the 
Red Sea, and this old tub given him 
for the voyage. 

The only thing that consoled him 
was that the Khedive had been ob- 
liged to send his own yacht for the 
same purpose; as he seemed to be 
imbued with the idea we found 
pretty generally prevalent in Egypt, 
that things would mend as soon as 
the Khedive’s personal comforts be- 
gan to be interfered with. To us, 
however, one little incident seemed 
to show that everything would be 
allowed to founder before that in- 
terference should take place. Mr. 
Cave was at that moment overhaul- 
ing his Highness’s accounts; sala- 
ries and payments were everywhere 
in arrear; the second Abyssinian 
expedition was eating up all the 


revenues; three months’ treasury 
bills were being discounted at thi 
oe cent. in Alexandria ;—yet the 

chibine bore away from Egypt the 
agent of a great American firm of 
jewellers, who had just completed a 
deal with his Highness for the harem 
to the tune of some scores of thon- 
sands of pounds, 

A curious experience was that 
voyage in the Tchibine. Her deck 
amidships was covered with Turks 
and Arabs, sitting cross-legged on 
their carpets by day, or lying rolled 
up in them by night; while their 
wretched woman-kind was huddled © 
together on the poopy in a place 
apart, screened from too curious 
eyes by a few sails “loosely fixed, 
and sheltered by a scanty awning, 
under whose cover, without once 
moving out, they must eat, drink, 
sleep, and live for as many days and 
nights as the voyage might last to 
Constantinople, or Smyrna, or what- 
ever port might be their destination. 
Personally we were well enough 
housed ; for the dragoman who. put’ 
us on board had secured for us a 
snug cabin, by a happy combination 
of swagger as to our being distin- 
guished Beys, and a promise of bak- 
sheesh to the steward. But there 
was a moment of much anxiety at 
the first late breakfast, when ancho- 
vies and olives having been de- 
spatched, a mess of macaroni ex- 
amined, and some tripe turned aside, 
we were passed on to the dessert. 
Starvation so stared us in the face 
that we had recourse to our Bey- 
ship, and summoned the restaura- 
teur, a Levantine Italian, who fed 
the passengers by contract, to pro 
duce food fit for English stomachs. 
Fortunately it was his trial trip; 
a good certificate at the beginning 
was essential to establish him in 
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the long career of futare profits on 
which he hoped to enter; and from 
that moment we enjoyed good 
“square meals,” 

The hours lengthen into days. 
We have touched at Rhodes, and 
Jaunghed at the tourist who has 
brought up his glasses for an early 
view of the Colossns. Island after 
island of the Levant has appeared, 
been passed, faded astern. Syra, that 
we hope to gain on return by Sunday 
night at eight, has been passed on 
Saturday evening, twelve hours be- 
hind time; for we are tantalised 
by passing close by it, on our a 
to the Pirzus, and are only to call 
there on the Tchibine’s way back 
to Smyrna. On Sunday morning 
early we are at anchor in the Pirzus. 
The mails should be on board at 
eight, and with luck we shall catch 
our steamer yet. But we are in 
Greece. “ Are the mails punctual ?” 
we ask. “Sometimes,” is the reply. 
We telegraph to Syra, begging the 
boat for Crete to wait our arrival. 
At last the mails are on board, and 
though late, we have still a chance. 
The wind is fair. Eight knots an 
hour, and we shall be in time. But 
alas! the wind veers round, the sea 
gets up, and the Tchibine becomes 
almost stationary. In vain we de- 
scend to the engine-room, and try 
to move the English engineer. All 
our blandishments fail to produce 
another pound of pressure on the 


* boilers. But he gives us hope that’ 


the steamer will wait for us, “It 
doesn’t matter to them whether 
they start at eight to-night or eight 
to-morrow morning, and they don’t 
carry two first-class passengers once 
in a quarter,” he says; so we go on 
deck to get our baggage ready. But 
no one cares to help. The second 
officer, an Arab, is lying down, and 
won’t stir. He sends us a message 
that he will get it up for us to- 
morrow morning. The stewardess 


says, “Try baksheesh ;” and by its 


tent influence the third officer is 
induced to leave his repose, and 
bring our portmanteaus on deck. 

We have made many long voy- 
ages, and weathered more than one 
stiff gale, but never knew the sense 
of danger till on board the Tchibine 
in this calm Levant. The crew 
were the scum of Alexandria; the 
captain could not trust his officers 
to remain on the bridge, if he went 
below; the ship was foul, the en- 
gines out of order; the deck cover- 
ed, as we have told, with a scene of 
hopeless confusion, while not a boat 
was ready to be lowered. A break- 
down in the machinery, and we \ 
must inevitably have gone to hope- 
less wreck on the shore of Syra, 
now directly on our lee. 

When, some hundred and forty 
years ago, Richard Pococke sailed 
from Alexandria to Crete, he tells 
how, when the wind arose, the 
Moorish crew called on a favourite 
saint, hung up a basket of bread 
for him on the top of the mainmast, 
threw a bottle of oil into the sea; 
said some long prayers, and chanted 
a litany. When this had no effect, 
they wrote something on a piece of 
paper, which one sailor tied to the 
top of the mast, while’ another 
threw a basket of euscasou into the 
sea, In spite of steam, we should 
have been no way astonished ‘to see 
the same things done; but our crew 
only said their usual prayers, and » 
performed their ordinary ablutions 
on the forecastle, and left the rest. 
to Allah. 

It is growing dark. How inter- 
minable is this coast of  Syra! . 
Shall we never pass that headland 
that has now been for hours abeam # 
Scarcely, for our pace is under four 
knots. Hope slowly sinks. At 
last we have turned the island, and . 
the lighthouse shines ont into the 
night. And’ soon a fair sight is. 
seen, as the terraced hillside-comes. 
in view, sparkling with lights from 








sea to. summit. At nine o’clock we 
let go the anchor. 

ver the side, bodies and baggage, 
into the first boat. ‘Pull for the 
steamer for Crete.” “She has gone, 
sir—gone an hour ago.” We won’t 
believe it. It is incredible, impos- 
sible. “Take us on board this 
Austrian Lloyd’s steamer to inquire.” 
It is only too true; and we see be- 
fore us the choice between aban- 
doning our enterprise, or passing a 
week in this dreary Levantine port, 
without society, books, or sport; 
without objects of picturesque or 
historical interest. For only once 
a-week is there any communication 
with Crete. 

Happy thought! The boat we 
have boarded has her steam up. 
We learn she is bound for the Pir- 
seus, and starts to-night. By mid- 
night we are well under way to 
pss our week at Athens; where 
next morning our appearance aston- 
ishes our late fellow-passengers of 
the Tchibine, to whom we had said 
yood-bye twenty-four hours ago. 

e have made the voyage between 
the Pirszus and Syra three times in 
the last thirty-six hours. 

Ab! what a week of delights! 
Even the bitter, cold wind that is 
sweeping down from the snow-clad 
hills, driving before it clouds of 
powdery white dust, and cracking 
our skins to parchment, cannot mar 
the charm of those scenes, for ever to 
remain in our memory, The shafts 
of reddening sunlight through the 
’ pillars of the Acropolis ; those tem- 
ples of incomparable beauty; this 
theatre, sacred to the rosy god, 
where the priests’ names remain 
clear cut on the white marble of the 
seats whence they watched the plays 
of Euripides, Sophocles, and A‘s- 
chylus ; the thousand other marvels ; 
not least, though least known, the 
rock foundations of the site of old 
Athens and Mars Hill, where Paul 
once preached the living God. Will 





Greece ever be in as she was 
in those days when the winged 
Pallas stretched forth her arms to 
the sea? Bankrupt to her foreign 
creditors, corrupt in her domestic 
administration, too. feeble to sup- 
press internal brigandage, a land 
that sends forth adventurers to prey 
upon the Moslems of Turkey and of 
Egypt,—she must indeed go through 
a new birth, ere even she can hope 
to rejoin the sisterhood of nations 
who put faith in each other’s hon- 
our, Gone, we fear, for ever the 
days when she gave to the world all 
that it now knows of perfect beauty 
in architecture and sculpture, and a 
literature unrivalled throughout all 
time. 

On Sunday morning we are at 
Syra again. Fortunately it is a 
gala-day, for the foundation-stone 
of a new town-hall is to be laid by 
the Archbishop. Our Consul, Mr. 
Binney, the active and intelligent 
manager of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company’s operations in the Levant, 
kindly shows us the lions of the town 
—its theatre, its cathedral, and the 
market’ stocked with the finest aod 
freshest of vegetables; and in the 
afternoon takes us to the club win- 
dows, whence we have a good view 
of the.ceremony. It is a little 
anomalous, ea this religious 
consecration of a building sacred to 
Levantine commerce, The dear old 
Archbishop has with some difficulty 
tottered down a steep incline into the 
trench, has touched the stone, and 
laid the mortar. Prayers are said, and 
the host is elevated. - The gorgeous 
banners are led away again, and the 
band striking up popular airs, the 
beauty and fashion of Syra strolls 
upon the paved terrace, which on 
week-days is the open-air bourse, 
and on Sundays the promenade. 
The air is soft, the sky blue, the 
sun bright; and the toilets of the 
ladies savour more of France than 
of the Archipelago. But, ye gods! 
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what a life it must be in this little 
town perched on a hillside, where 
business and local gossip form the 
sole diversions, save the theatre— 
where the same people always meet 
by night-who have met on the 
promenade by day! The want of 
other interests is shown by the 
absence of anything like decent 
accommodation for travellers; while 
the presence of the commercial ele- 
ment made us pay an outrageous 
price for a bad dinner and a bottle 
of villanous wine. Yet Syra is a 
busy, thriving port, Every steamer 
that plies in the Levant touches 
here. English steamers from Liv- 
erpool, Austrian Lloyd’s, French 
Messageries, the Khedive’s and 
Italian Rubattino lines, Greek 
boats, and a host of craft that ply 
a purely local trade; while by the 
Eastern Telegraph there is direct 
communication with Europe, Asia, 
and Egypt. 

Resclved to be in time, we go 
early on board ; and as our steamer 
lies in the Jittle port, which in some 
winds cannot safely be entered, the 
sun sinks to rest behind the island ; 
and one by one the lines of streets 
and houses on the hillside are 
marked out by lights, till the fairy 
seene we had watched a week ago 
is again repeated. For no earthly 
reason that we can see, the steamer 
which last week could not wait till 
nine, does not start till past ten ; 
but at last we are fairly off. 

We have the vessel almost to 
ourselyes. One fellow-passenger, a 
young Cretan Greek, walks with 
us on the deck awhile under the 
clear stars, and pours out to us his 
hopes and aspirations. He is a 
medical student passing through 
his course at the medical’ school 
and hospital of Athens, and is go- 
ing for his vacation to his dear 
native isle. Greek he is, and proud 
to be called Greek; and we have 
early won his heart by repeating, as 





we speak of the still night, some 
lines of that lovely chorus in the 
Alkestis to “Night, sleep-giver to 


much-snffering mortals.” But like 
all men mouotain-born, he has the 
true heimweh, the longing for home 
scenery and air. Athens, with all 
its magie associations, has not for 
him the charm of home. It is of 
Crete, not of Athens, that he longs 
to speak. He tells us of the long- 
ing of his island-race for liberty, 
and says. it is to England that they 
look for help. When will the day 
come when England will cease to 
uphold the Turk? and why does 
she herself, generous beyond stint 
to Greece, support the Moslem in 
holding provinces and islands more 
Greek than those she had herself 
given up to the Hellenes? Why, 
he asks, does England force Greece 
to look towards Russia, a nation 
whose aims are purely selfish, a trai- 
torous child of the Greek Church ? 
And so he pours out his tale of woes, 
and then bursts forth, “ Better that 
England should herself take Crete, 
and that it should never again join 
Greece, than that it should lie pros- 
trate under the heel of the Sultan.” 
He has read in the newspapers 
at Athens articles translated from 
English journals, saying England 
was likely to take Egypt and Crete, 
and let Turkey be broken up—Is it 
true? He knows she has bought 
the Suez Canal; perhaps she will 
buy Crete. Perhaps we have come 
to inquire,—we are not merchants, 
—tourists never go to Crete. What! 
we are officers! and why are we 
making this journey ? 

Possibly the reader may have 
asked the same question; so we 
will answer him as we did the 
Greek. “In our opinion,” we said, 
“Egypt and Crete are of such vast 
importance to England, that she 
could never allow them to pass from 
their present rs into other 
hands than her own. We honestly 
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and conscieutiously believe that 
English statesmen have no idea at 
present of taking either one or 
other, being quite satisfied to leave 
them as they are. So long as Eng- 
land is mistress of the sea, pt 
lies open to her at any time; but 
she has no need to go there, for 
her fleets can prevent any foreign 
Power sending troops there by sea; 
while an invasion of Egypt by land 
is, until Russia has conquered Syria, 
not even remotely possible; and 
would, even then, be a task of such 
difficulty, that, long before the neces- 
sary preparations could be completed, 
England could throw into Egypt a 
force double that which Russia could 
ssibly march across the desert. 

“As for Crete,” we say, “ the 
policy of England is to maintain 
the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire. But, if that 
should fail—if Turkey, by her own 
inability to suppress insurrections 
and internal disorder, by her finan- 
cial bankruptcy and corrupt admin- 
istration, should fall to pieces, Crete 
would be. eagerly coveted by other 
Powers than England; and Eng- 
land must, here as with Egypt, use 
her maritime strength to keep the 
island out of other hands than her 
own, Granting its affinity to Greece, 
we fear that country would ‘never 
have the power to hold it against 
foreign attack, having no navy, and 
no money to build ships of war. 
In such a case,” we add, “ it would 
be necessary for England to use the 
harbours of Crete, possibly even to 
garrison the island.” 

We tell him that, like all Eng- 
lishmen, we are fond of travel; and 
have chosen to spend our winter 
leave in visiting these two countries 
in which England is so keenly 
interested; aud that we hope to 
combine in Crete the charms of 
scenery and sport, with the study 
of a country and a people of almost 
unrivalled historic interest, 





Our Greek friend is puzzled. He 
recites some lines of an ode to 
Liberty, and turns in. We soon 
follow his example. 

Morning dawns fair over the blue 
sea, dnd when we come op deck, 
the mountains of Crete are in sight. 
But their summits are veiled in 
clouds, and we do not yet see their 
full beauty. As we draw nearer, 
we coast along a rock-bound penin- 
sula thrust out into the sea, towards 
a plain clad with olive-groves, and 
studded with white houses, a sandy 
beach, and a quaint old fortified 
town. This is Khania, the seat 
of government of the island, and 
the official residence of the foreign 
consuls, 

Not without difficulty is our 
steamer warped in through the nar- 
row opening between the mole and 
the fort-crowned rock. We have 
ample time to note the decaying 
walls and weak parapet, on which, 
clear against the sky, stands listless- 
ly gazing at us the picturesque form 
of a Turkish sentry. In front are 
low quays thronged with people; 
to the left a number of stone-arched 
recesses, opening to the water-side, 
built to house the Venetian galleys. 
This low house, with the flag-staff, 
is the British Consulate, whither 
we are speedily conducted by the 
dragoman, accompanied by a cavass 
in gorgeous jacket, belt full of pis- 
tols, and silver-mounted sword and 
cartridge-box, worn over the short, 
full, white. petticoats of an Albanian. 
Our baggage, under consular protec- 
tion, is landed without customs’ ex- 
amination, and carried off by sturdy 

rters to the consul’s house; for 
fre bids us: there, assuring us there 
is not an inn in which a Christian 
gentleman could think of sleeping. 

We are lucky in the day of our 
arrival ; for, only a few hours before 
us, Reouf Pasha has landed to re- 
lieve the Governor or Vali of the 
island ; and the latter is to embark 
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in our steamer. The ex-governor’s 
oriental boxes and bundles are 
being loaded in boats, slowly, but 
without that voeiferation which 
there would be in a French or 
Italian port. The quay is lined with 
soldiers, armed with Sniders; and 
through the narrow water-gate, "P 
the narrow street, where Turkis 

wooden lattices have been added to 
the windows of the stone Venetian 
houses, the line of troops extends. 
In the courtyard of the low yellow 
building called the palace stands a 
guard of Zapties or police; but the 
court seems open to all comers, and 
we stay to watch the scene. 

Reouf’s arrival is no common 
event; for he has been governor 
here before, and is known to be a 
just and able man; and the Chris- 
tians take heart at his coming. He 
is fresh from Herzegovina, where he 
has beea governor and commander- 
in-chief, and the last news is eagerly 
canvassed as the various consuls 
arrive to speed the parting and wel- 
come the coming guest. But who 
is this terrible swashbuckler, who 
stands forth upon the steps and 
waves the crowd away, as though 
he were lord of all—six feet three, 
if he is an inch, handsome, stalwart, 
begirt with a very armory of wea- 
pons? This is Reouf’s personal 
body-guard, a renegade, and once a 
robber; but though he boasts of the 
heads he has severed, a man of in- 
tense personal courage, devoted to 
the master whom he. serves, and to 
whom, it is said, be owes his life 
and pardon. And now. the two 
Pashas descend from the palace to 
the quay, types of the old and new 
Turk, The out-going . governor, 
Asiatic in countenance, dark, broad- 
chested, with small cunning eyes 
and low brow; Reouf, the incomer, 
in every inch a gentleman in appear- 
ance, still young—perhaps_ six-and- 
thirty—calm, dignified, with clear 
bright eyes and pleasant face. 


Official business over, we accom- 

ny Mr. Sandwith to his house. 

e foreign consuls do not reside 
in Khania, but in or about the vil- 
lage of Khalepa,a mile or so dis- 
tant. The house for which we are 
bound stands on high ground, above 
the village, alone. Its front looks 
out over fields and scattered white 
houses, to the blue sea; at the side 
the eye ranges over the fertile olive- 
gardened plain to low heights, vil- 
lage-crowned, and beyond the irreg- 
ular outline of the fortress of Kha- 
nia to the white surf plashing on a 
Jong line of shore; while behind, 
across’ the yalley, rise steep hills, 
with trickling rivulets and wooded 
gorges; and again further — ob, 
glorious sight !—as the clouds melt 
and the sun shines out clear, the 
grand outline of the snow-clad 
mountains, «glittering and pure— 
the “white mountains,” as they are 
well called. How wondrous is that 
charm of snow-clad hills! How 
eagerly the eye strains for the first 
glimpse of those calm, cold. sum- 
mits !—the one landscape of which 
the lover of nature never. tires— 
which blesses every continent with 
its solemn presence. Flying from 
the hot sands of Northern Germany, 
the first faint glitter of the Alps 
has been to us as a draught of iced 
water on a hot and toilsome day. 
Who can describe his joy, when, 
exhausted with travelling in the 
sultry Indian plains, he. first saw 
the far-off outline of the Himalayan 
peaks? Never can we forget those 
weird white pinnacles of the Dra- 
kenberg, under whose shadows we 
have camped, on the scorched and 
blackened pasture-lands of Southern 
Africa, Nor has scene ever called 
forth more perfect poetry of praise 
than the piel Rocky Moun. 
tains, which have drawn these 
words from the author of the ‘ Wild 


North Land’ :— 


“Wonderful are these white peaks 





set so high up above our world. They 
belong to us, yet they are not of us. 
The eagle links them to the earth ; the 
cloud carries to them the message of 
the sky; the ocean sends them her 
tempest ; the air rolls her thunder be- 
neath their brows, and Jaunches her 
lightning from their sides; the sun 
sends them his first greeting, and leaves 
them his latest kiss. Yet motionless 
and erect they wear their crowns of 
snow, their glacier crests of jewels, and 
dwell among the stars, heediess of 
time and tempest.” 


A pleasant home must this house be 
when brightened by home joys, and 
themerry prattle of children’stongnes. 
Like all farms and detached houses 
in Crete, it has thick walls, and is 
made defensible against assault, clear 
proof of the stormy scenes to which 
the Cretans are too well accustomed. 
The door opens on a large, low, oak- 
beamed hall, whence rambling 
chambers, loopholed, or with barred 
window-frames, branch in all direc- 
tions. Standing on the last spurs 
of the Akrotiri peninsula, it gives 
directly on the open hillside, where 
the scanty soil that covers the lime- 
stone meat is now red and purple 
with ranunculus flowers. Once, we 
learn, “ the roots of these bright blos- 
soms used to sell very dear, being 
sent to Constantinople and else- 
where.” Now there is no such en- 
terprise. Under foot crackles 4 
small prickly shrub that has two 
uses. It is the peasants’ fuel for 
cooking purposes, saving the cost of 
wood, scarce and dear throughout 
the island; and you will see the 
village maiden, ere she lifts her 
pitcher to her head, fill its neck 
with branches of the plant, to break 
the swaying of the water, and pre- 
vent its being spilt. Everywhere 
we meet the asphodel, that plant 
that blossomed in the shades below ; 
but of the tuberoses, said formerly 
to grow wild upon the sandy shore, 
we see no sign; nor can we find 


that wondrous herb called Alinios, 






tells us, 


which, an old writer 
“chewed in the mouth, will keep 
a man from hunger that day.” 


Crete was always famous for 
medicinal herbs: Old travellers tell 
us there were four prescribed by the 
physicians all over Europe, of which 
the chief is that. called Dictamnum, 
“an excellent antidote against poy- 
son, and only peculiar to this island,” 
The island, too, was said to produce 
“great store of Jaudanum, a juyce 
or gum foreed with incredible 
labour out of a tree called cistus, 
wherewith the. mountains abound 
—a soporiferous medicine good to 
create sleep, if prescribed according 
to art.” Yet antidotes to poison and 
soporiferous drugs should have been 
little wanted here, for it is almost 
universally admitted that the island 
breeds no serpent, venomous, raven- 
ous, or hurtful creature, so that the 
flocks graze securely without a shep- 
herd. To this assertion, however, 
Lithgow, whose quaint. travels in 
the island two and a half centu- 
ries ago we shall more than once 
quote, takes direct exception, having 
himself killed near Retimo in one 
day “two serpents and a viper.” 
And Sir Walter Raleigh raises ob- 
jection on another ground. He says 
that among the things worthy of 
observation in Crete, is this: that 
if a woman bites a man shrewdly, 
it is not cured without difficulty ; 
which, if true, says the gallant 
knight, then the last part of the fore- 
mentioned privilege, that it breeds 
no hurtful creature, must be false. 

Here and there, close to the 
house, we come upon old wells 
or cisterns cut deep down in the 
solid rock, on whose shady moist 
sides the maiden-hair fern clusters 
fresh and green. For this limestone 
rock isa place of drought: no water 
rests here save such as these cisterns 
may gather; and all that we have 
.to drink or bathe in is brought from 
a spring on the opposite _ hillside, 
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nearly two miles away. In all the 
peninsula of the Akrotiri, which 
runs for miles into the sea between 
Khania and Suda Bay, there is but 
one spring, and that close to the 
shore, near the extreme point; the 
villages, farms, and convents using 
only cistern-water, the produce of 
the rains, for domestic and agricul- 
tural purposes, 

To return to the house.— Luncheon 
early teaches us that an epicure may 
here fare well, Red mullet and 
John Dory from Suda Bay, par- 
tridges and a woodcock from the 
hillside, and luscious oranges from 
the gardens of the plain, form a re- 
past worthy of the old Cretan kings. 
Our host has for cook a youn 
Greek, whose handsome face om 
stalwart frame seem more fitted for 
the mountain than the fireside, 
But he is cheerful and willing to 
learn. Only on one point is he 
hard to be overcome. With infinite 
pane our host has impressed upon 

im that a woodcock’s trail ought 
not to be removed; but when we, 
growing friendly in the course of 
days, propose the same theory in 
regard to some red mullet, which we 
roll in foolseap paper, and ask him 
to fry in fresh-olive oil, his disgust 
breaks out into words, and he tells 
us plainly that, in his opinion, 
xétpos is not a thing to be eaten. 

But what shall we say of the wine, 
that Malavese wine which our host 
had treated so lightly that he had 
been giving it to his servants to 
drink? Of a pale amber colour, dry, 
and clean on the palate, with the 
purity of the purest Montilla, and 
a bouquet exclusively its own, it 
was nectar for the gods. And no 
wonder; for it came from the very 
cradle of the finest Malmsey vines, 
and was ripened to _ perfection 
by the climate. Scarcely had we 
tasted it, when we knew we had 
found a prize ; but not till later did 
we learn what it was, and then for 


the first time understood why Clar- ; oa 
ial 


ence had elected for that spec 
form of death, which hitherto had 
seemed so strange a choice. 

Turn to what part of Cretan his- 


tory we will, save under its tem-~ — 


porary domination by the Saracens. 


a thousand years ago, and its last ~ ~~ 


two hundred years of Turkish rule, - 
we find its wines famous through- 
out the world. The classic writers 
are full of their praise, and couple 
them with the most famous vintages, 
as does Milton in ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained ’— 

“* Their wines of Sitia, Cales, and Falerne, 

Chios and Crete.” 


During the Byzantine Emperor's 
government at the time of the occu- 
pation by the Venetians, and all 
through their rule, the Cretan wines 
were specially renowned, and the 


commerce in them extended through-_. 


out. Europe and the East. . Chief 


among them was the vinum Mal- 


viticum, Malavese wine, known in 


France as Malvoisie, with us as 
Malmsey. So famous were the 
Muscadine and Malmsey wines o 
Crete, that after Madeira had been 
colonised by Portuguese, Prince. 
Henry the Navigator sent 
island; and thus 
Curiously enough, the very first 
known modern appointment of a 
consul is that by our own Henry 
VIII, who appointed a “ master, 
governor, protector, and consul.” 


for all the English merchants in ~~ 


Crete, at a time when Malmsey was 
its chief export, and England used, 
to send woollen cloths in return. 
In the fifteenth century, we learn 
from Venetian buamossith 


from Crete; and, till the 


- 


to 
Crete for vine-plants to stock the 
Crete is the. 


parent of the wines of Madcira. — ce 
i: 
“é 


some 
aN 
a» og 


ae 


atasmuch 
as 60,000 butts a-year were exported |» ~ 
urkish 
conquest, Crete was to England ~~ _ 
what Portugal and Spain became | 
during and after the great war with 



















































France. But, like many other deli- 
eate wines, the best Malmsey would 
not bear a voyage, unless strength- 
ened and prepared. “Their Mus- 
cadines and: Malmsies,” says Sandys, 
“seldom come unto us uncuted,” a 
word which finds its explanation in 
the following sentence from Belon: 
“Osons asseurer que celuy qui est 
transporté le plus -loing, comme en 
Almagne, France, Angleterre, a 
esté premiérement cuict.” The 
Retimo wine kept best; and it was 
from these very Retimo vineyards 
that the wine had come which our 
host had treated with such con- 
tempt. 
Now but little wine is exported, 
though a considerable quantity is 
made for home consumption, With 
the exception of that which we 
tasted at Mr. Sandwith's, and which 
was avery special cru, we neither 
saw nor heard of any but the com- 
monest. kind of petit bleu, whose 
only advantage is its cheapness, the 
price varying at from a penny to 
twopence a bottle. This is the 
common drink of the peasants and 
the lower classes in the towns, who 
also indulge in a bad raki made 
from the refuse of the grapes. The 
higher-class wines, for which Crete 
was once so famous, have now ceased 
to exist; and instead of exporting 
Malvoisie to France, the island im- 
ports Bordeaux for its few European 
residents. It is difficult to say how 
far this is due simply to the utter 
destruction of successful industry by 
the various revolutions and con- 
uests of which the island has been 
the scene, or to what extent the 
nominal prohibition of wine by the 
Mussulmans has affected the ques- 
tion. Two years after the capture 
of Candia had finally completed 
the subjection of the island to the 
Turks, an edict against the use of 
wine was published at Constanti- 
— ; and we know it was so strictly 
enforced, that even the English am- 
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bassador had the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining leave to import wine 
for his.own table. It might seem 
that such an edict would have done 
much to destroy the wine trade 
in. the Turkish dominions: — but 
Rycaut, writing at this time, says 
that drunkenness is more common 
amongst the Turks than amongst 
the Germans or English, and that 
they all drink wine, “ unless it be 
some Pharisaical hypocrite of the 
Ullemah, or some superstitious aged 
and ignorant professor ;” so proba- 
bly, like all other attempts to make 

ople virtuous by legislation, the 
edict had little real effect. The 
direct result of the devastation of 
the island by civil war is too easil 
traceable in the fact that M. Ber- 
trand, writing in 1801, to the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Constantinople, 
about the wine made in Crete, shows 
the quantity to have been more than 
double. that now made; while he 
says that all the red wine of the 
Khania districts had a “filet de 
douceur” of which it would trouble 
the most ardent admirer of things 
Cretan to find any trace now. But 
the soil is still there, and under 
good government Crete might again 
become one of the famous vineyards 
of the world. 

On the day following our arrival 
we shoulder our guns, and strike 
off for the Akrotiri peninsula. To 
say truth, sport does not so much 
enter into our minds, as a desire to 
coast along. this famous Bay of 
Suda, and examine a harbour in 
importance and in safety second 
to none in the Mediterranean Sea. 
And _ it was well so, for neither fur 
nor feather did we see throughout 
the long day, We did not expect 
big game; for had not Pococke 
already written, “ As to wild beasts, 
I could not be informed: that they 
have any other except the goat aod 
the hare’? But this barren thirsty 
highland did not even show these 
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- ferocious animals, nor did a single 
bird rise within our sight. Yet were 
we well repaid. At first our way 
lay along the cliffs overhanging the 
bay. Then we turned inland, 
passing at rare intervals half-de- 
serted villages, and still walled con- 
vents, to emerge again near the 
extremity of the peninsula, Here 
and there a peasant tilling the 
soil looked up, and bade us “ «22’ 
quepa,” good day. But desolation 
and silence reigned supreme; for 
the dry soil scarce repays culture, 
and the cistern-water is too scarce 
to be used for gardens. In man 

places we found old _lime-kilns, 
where the limestone rock is broken 
up and burnt, and “creta” or lime 
is made. Evidently this peninsula 
was once an island; and geologi- 
cal proofs show how it was raised 
by successive upheavals. But our 
object is not to geologise, but to 
visit the ruins of the ancient 
city of Minoa, and thence to 
observe the bay. We reach the 
village of Sternes, through narrow 
bridle-paths between thick stone 
walls; and on the hill-side towards 
the bay we find some relics of the 
ancient walls, stretching from a 
circular tower downwards towards 
a most remarkable deep circular 
basin, which once was the port of 
the city. Of profound depth, this 
basin seems to have been the crater 
of a volcano; and is now com- 
pletely closed in by a semicircular 
reef of rocks, High up on the hill- 
side, we throw ourselves down to 
rest. 

A fresh air was blowing on the 
hill-top, but calm and unruffled at 
our feet lies the Bay of Suda, 
From its entrance to the end where 
it washes a salt-marsh, it is four 
and a half miles in length, while 
from shore to shore its width is 
about a mile and a quarter. Imme- 
diately below us, five hundréd 


yards from the Akrotiri shore, is 






the island of Suda, and the clear 
water shows a reef running out to 
it, and making this northern chan- 
nel impassable to any but craft of 
light dranght. Two and a half 
centuries ago, Rycaut wrote that this 
passage was fordable, but now the 
chart shows in places four fathoms 
of water. From our high position 
we look down into the island, and 
see the old masonry fortifications 
which the shells of modern artillery 
would convert into splinters more 
destructive than the shells them- 
selves; and-the guns behind the 
thin parapet look like toy guns 
glittering in the sun. Strangely 
picturesque it is, this island which 
the Venetians retained for long 
years after the mainland had passed 
into Turkish hands, Until the 
other day a fishing village stood 
within the ramparts, but some four 
years since the Turks razed it to the 
ground, as interfering with some 
projected fortifications, and trans- 
ported to the mainland the inhabi+ 
tants, whose forefathers had lived 
for centuries, ay, and for thousands 
of years, upon this little rock, But, 
in true Kish style, the works 
have never been begun. 

From Suda island to the opposite 
land at Aptera Point there is a deep 
channel, a mile in width; and on 
the point stands a new earthwork. 
But we shall visit that anon; now 
we are occupied with the beauty of 
the scene and the memories it calls 
forth of far-gone days when from 
this harbour went forth Pelasgians 
to Egypt, Cretans to the siege of 
Troy; of Greek and Roman ‘war- 
ships, of Saracen corsairs, and By- 
zantine fleets ; of Venetian galleys ; 
and, last of all, of Turkish boats 
repulsed in their attack upon this 
island lying at our feet. For perhaps 
no island in the world possesses a 
more stirring history than this of 
Crete. Far back in the deep twi- 
light of mythical story it is beyond 








all islands famous as the birthplace 
of great Zeus, and the home of 
Minos, lawgiver to Greece. Here 
from the unholy loves of Pasiphaé 
sprang the Minotaur; here Deedalus 
built the labyrinth; hence on his 
wax-attached wings with Icarus he 
flew. Egyptian records tell us how 
Cretan Pelasgi crossed the seas to 
Egypt in days whose history Egypt 
only holds; the Iliad, how Ido- 
meneus fought before the walls of 
Troy “on the other side among the 
Cretans ;” the Odyssey chants the 
fair island’s praises, 

Comparative mythologists may 
teach that these are fables, alle- 
gories with a deeper meaning. But 
here, in Crete, the old school teach- 
ing brings them home to us as 
truths. Are we not sitting at 
Minoa, the city of Minos? Have 
we not seen the coin of Gnossus, on 
which the labyrinth is traced? Is 
not that white peak before us the 
far-famed Ida, where Minos every 
ninth year held converse with great 
Jove? To us, as we lie here, Crete 
is again — Once again 
it becomes “ Hecatompolis,” the 
hundred - citied isle of Homer; 
“ Makaros,” the happy isle of Pliny ; 
Aristotle’s “Lady and Mistress of 
the Sea.” 

Yes, that is indeed Ida! Once 
again for us its ilex-groves are 
peopled with the Idwan Dactyls, 
cunning workers in iron and bronze. 
Once more from its summit descend 
trooping the Curetes, hiding the 
birth of Zeus. In vain Saturn seeks 
to devour his child. Rhea conceals 
her pains, while with clash of tam- 
bourines, and tumult of pipes, the 
wreath-crowned dancers drown the 
child’s first cries. We are fain to 
sing with Euripides in the Bacche, 
“ Hail, sacred haunt of the Curetes, 
and divine dwellers in Crete, pro- 
genitors of Jove, where for me the 
triple-crested Corybantes in their 
caves invented this skin-stretched 





circle, who mingled with Bacchic } 


strains this sweet breath of harmony 
from Phrygian pipes, and placed in 
Rhea’s hands this instrument, that 
echoes to the joyous shouts |” 

But not all mythic are the classic 
memories of Crete. What sailors 


were these Cretan men of old! . 


Herodotus and Thucydides speak of 
their supremacy at sea. Daring and 
hardy corsairs were they under old 
Greek rule; and so well did they 
keep up their seamanship, that in 
the .Roman times, if an incredible 
story were told, the listener would 
say, “ Cretensis nascit pelagus,” as 
though to express that the tale was 
as impossible as for a Cretan not 
to be born a sailor. What archers 
taught the use of the bow in child 
hood! How wise their rules for 
teaching youth! While we are 
groping after systems of compulso 
education, these children were all 
taught to read, and to sing to cor 
rect music songs to illustrate the 
wisdom of their country’s laws. 
While modern philosophers preach 
of equality, and divines inveigh 
against luxury and selfishness, the 
Cretan boy was taught in his earliest 
years to be temperate and frugal, 
and to pay respect to age, and had 
practical daily teaching in the mean 
ing of equality. As a child he com 
menced to attend the Agelz, where 
he was taught his daily lessons; 
and, dressed in simple clothes, the 
same in summer as in winter, that 
his body might be hardened, he 
waited upon the elders at the Sys 
sitia, or common gatherings of men 
to meals, at which rich and poor 
fared alike, the poor at the expense 
of the rich. It is a matter of dit 
pute whether Crete derived these 
rules of life from or gave them @ 
the Lacedwmonians, Strabo gives 
his verdict in favour of Crete. 
How it was that the race tha 


nurtured in simplicity and hard 


hood degenerated into the vice 
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stained people whose very name 
became a byword, we know not. 
Malice, envy, and lying became the 
predominant characteristics of these 
islanders erst reared in Spartan 
rigour. “A Cretan lie” was the 
term used to express the very worst 
falsehood. Epimenides lived six 
hundred years before Saint Paul, 
and he wrote that verse, quoted 
by the great apostle, and tersely 
translated in the Vulgate, “The 
Cretans are always liars, evil 
beasts, slow bellies.” The Greek 
proverb, “ Tpia kama Kaxiora,”— 
“There are three K’s the worst of 
all,”"—may have applied to the cities 
of Corinth, Capua, Carthage; but 
the fact that it was often believed 
to apply to the Cappadocians, Cili- 
cians, and Cretans, shows in what 
estimation these latter were held. 
And the Latin proverb, “ Cretizare 
cum Cretensibus,”” meant to be false 
in word and deed, to deceive ‘the 
deceiver himself. 

Evening closing in made it too 
dark to return by the path along 
the cliffs, and we keep on the so- 
called road, descending the steep 
hillside towards the village of 
Khalepa, and thus regain our host’s 
hospitable shelter. We have had a 
long day’s walk, yet not a vestige of 
fatigue exists, so pure the island 
air, so fresh the mountain breeze. 
In truth, this winter climate of 
Crete — nay, the climate of the 
whole year—approaches very near 
to perfection. In the five winter 
months of 1874-75, for example— 
from November to March — the 
average daily variation of the ther- 
mometer was scarcely 12°. For 
those five months the average mean 
minimum temperature at Mr, Sand- 
with’s house, 200 feet above the 
sea, was 48° Fahrenheit — the 
average mean maximum, 60°, The 
mercury never fell below 37°; never 
tose above 72°... Nothing more per- 
fect can be imagined. Days warm 
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and soft, and not too hot for exer- 


_ cise; evenings cool, so that a fire is 


thoroughly enjoyable ; nights fresh 
and cold. From March the heat 
increases up to July and August, 
which have much the same temper- 
ature—a mean minimum of about 
70°, @ mean maximum of about 
83°. Save on one single occasion, 
Mr. Sandwith had never known the 
thermometer range above 96° ;- and, 
on the other hand, once only in 
five years had he known snow fall: 
and lie on the plain. From the 
beginning of May to the end of Sep- 
tember, the really hot months, there 
is no rain; and one has but to. 
ascend and camp on some plateau 
of the mountains to enjoy delight- 
ful freshness. Gentle northerly 
breezes temper the summer’s heat. 
Having thus visited one shore of* 
Suda Bay, we took as the object of | 
our next excursion the ruins of- 
Aptera, situated directly opposite 
Minoa.. We had quite a state pic- 
nic, for Mr. Sandwith accompanied 
us; and his dragoman, Mr. Moatsou 
—a most agreeable companion—. 
was of the party. . And as a consul 
in the East never stirs without a 
cavass, one of the two gentlemen in 
white petticoats, whose armory of 
weapons belied his peaceful errand, 
came with us in charge of provi- 
sions. This time we were mounted 
on mules or ponies, which are to be 
hired in. Khania for about half-a- 
crown a-day, including the pay of 
a man to look after every three 
animals, their keep being at the 
expense of the owner. We soon 
struck into the main road leading 
from Khania to the head of Suda 
Bay, over the flat alluvial plain, in 
part covered with olive-groves, in 
part arable land. Lithgow speaks. 
of this plain at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century as being like a 
green sea, from the number of olive- 
trees; and describes the villages . 
built on its rocky skirts in order- 
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to give six days’ labour a-year in 


not to take up room on the fertile 
land, as being so dangerous to climb, 
that to accomplish that feat was 
“like sitting under the point of a 
two-handed sword, and it hanging 
by the hair of a horse’s tail.” But 
some fifty years after his visit, the 
Turks—so it is related in a quaint 


-old duodecimo called ‘ The Siege of 
‘Candia ’— by 
‘Grand Vizier, “ planed the country 


the orders of the 


for five miles together about the 
port of Suda, cutting down the 
trees and vines, and driving away 
all the cattle, that the garrison 
might not be supplied from those 

rts.” And the plain has never 
been thoroughly replanted. 

And here a word about Cretan 
roads. The only metalled road in 
the whole island is the piece, some 
four and a balf miles long, from 
Khania to Suda Bay; and on this, 


sat rare intervals, may be seen one 


of the four or five rickety carriages 
which Khania boasts, with its 
wheels wobbling in such a way 


‘that it seems as if they must fly 


off. All other roads in the island 


-are mere mule-tracks, unsuited for 


wheeled traffic; though in many 
places, as for instance on the Akro- 
tiri peninsula, and the road from 
the head of the bay to Aptera, a 
little labour would make them prac- 
ticable. But the most extraordi- 


inary point is, that every here and 


there one comes upon a piece of 
most elaborately made road, with 
drains and culverts, that ends as 
it begins, in a mule-track. Sach 
apiece may be seen just beyond 
Khalepa, commencing outside the 
village at a point where the track is 
a mere stony watercourse, and end- 
ing in a path covered with huge 


‘Jimestone boulders that leads up 


the steep face of the Akrotiri. 
This is due to the system of cor- 
vées, or forced labour. The island- 
ers having agreed with the Turks 
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place of taxes for roads, the inhabi- 
tants of any village are put to 
work near their own home under 
superintendence of the Government 
engineer. An excellent piece of road 
is the result; but it does not seem 
to strike the Turk that, beginning 
and ending nowhere, it is as utterly 
useless as though it had never been 
made. 

At the head of Suda Bay, the 
road is carried on a causeway across 
a marsh, the smell of which alone 
is enough to tell that it must be the 
chosen haunt of fever. A few years 

some low drinking-booths were 
the only habitations here, frequented 
by the labourers in the adjacent 
naval yard, and by the few wretches 
who get a living out of the salt- 
pans bee formed, that give to the 
spot its name of Tuzla. But now 
there is a long row of cottages 
built in the marsh by the roadside, 
into which were transported the 
denizens of the fishing-village de- 
molished upon Suda Island. Yet 
it was well known, when this was 
done, that of Ibrahim Pasha’s 
troops encamped here in the wart 
for independence, one-fifth had died 
of fever. It is barely four years 
since these fishermen were removed 
from their rocky home ; and already 
the hollow cheeks and sunken eyes 
of the adults, and the haggard faces 
of the children, tell too plainly the 
murder which is being slowly but 
surely done. Surely indeed, for 
the cottages are often under water, 
and the breath of the marsh is 
deadly poison. Indeed, all the 
low-lying land throughout the is 
Jand -is feverish. The mountains 
pour down their waters, which are 
partly carried off by a few rapid 
streams into the sea, and partly 
saturate the plains, in which there 
is no attempt at drainage. One 
can tell at a glance the mountaineer 
from the dweller in- the plains; 
the one all life, vigour, health—the 
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other pallid, sickly. Even their 
physique is quite different, No- 
where in the world, except, per- 
haps, among the Sikhs, or among 
the -Montenegrins, can there be 
found a more magnificent race of 
men than the Cretan mountaineers. 
They represent the very type of 
manly beauty—tall, broad-chested, 
powerful, with Apollo’s form and 
face. But the denizens of the 
plains are smaller, their frames are 
less vigorous, their features. bear the 
stamp of sickness, It ig more than 
probable that this marked contrast 
is greatly due to the fact that, un- 
der the Venetian rule, that terrible 
right of seigniory exercised over 
the women, drove into the refuge 
of the mountains all those whose 
beauty might prove a source of 
temptation ; so that by natural se- 
lection the mountaineers grew still 
more handsome, the dwellers in the 
plains more commonplace. But 
fever has had a great share in the 
work; and, as a fact, there is no 
beauty in the women of the plains, 
while, in the mountains, the pure 
Greek type is to be seen. 

A little beyond the salt-marsh, 
our road wound round the head of 
the bay, passing by the landing- 
stage opposite the anchorage, and by 
a naval yard enclosed in high walls, 
within which there is machinery 
for repairs to the Turkish vessels of 
war, of which some few are now 
lying opposite, On the slepe of the 
hillside an English engineer has 
built a substantial house, on ground 
of which he has bought the free- 
bold; and some day that plot of 
land will have a rare value; for 
it is here that under a progressive 
Government will one day be built 
the chief mercantile town of Crete, 
close to that marvellous ancho 
where all the fleets of all the Powers 
of Europe might safely ride out a 
gale from any quarter of the com- 
pass. Now four miles of road sep- 
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arate this harbour from Khania, the 
nearest town, whose little port can 
only be entered in calm weather; 
and so complete is the want of 
enterprise, that, if it blows even 
moderately, the weekly steamer will 
lie for days in Suda Bay, waiting 
for fine weather to enter the port 
of Khania, because the few bales 
of goods she has to deliver or re- 
ceive there cannot be conveyed by 
road, from sheer want of means of 
transport. 

The naval yard passed, we com- 
mence to rise gradually to a higher 
level, and then coast along the bay 
on a terrace between the cliff below 
and the steep hill above. The path 
is rough and stony, crossed by fre- 
quent rivulets of bright clear wa- 
ter. Goats with-their tinkling bells 
are browsing on the herbage, mixed 
with ferns and underwood, that 
clothes the mountain-side. Save 
for this and the tread of our ponies’ 
hoofs, perfect silence reigns around. 
No sound rises from the harbour, 
not a boat is to. be seen on the calm 
surface of the bay. We halt under 
the shade of some fine trees, by a 
spring of ice-cold water, and then 
fare on. Here and there the road 
is so bad that we have to dismount. 
We pass the point where our road 
divides, the lower branch leading to 
the new fort and to the small stone 
pier, built for military purposes— 
the upper, which we follow, rising 
to the hill-top. On the summit 
we pass some tombs ¢ut in the 
rock, and Cyclopean walls, built of 
huge blocks of uncut stone. Once 
within them we have entered the 
site of the old city of Aptera, “ the 
wingless.” A few hundred yards, 
and we dismount at the farmhouse, 
which stands in the very centre of 
the ruins. A priest, in the black 
robe and tall black hat of the 
Greek Church, greets us with a 
warm welcome. His clerical func- 
tions are not very onerous here, bu 
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he superintends the farming of the 
land, on behalf of the monastery 
of St. Jobn at Patmos, to which it 
belongs. He bids us to lunch, and 
sets before us some Cretan deli- 
cacies—a white soup of milk and 
rice, curds, and a delicious cheese, 
which we wash down with draughts 
of our host’s Malmsey. 

The reader who cares to know 
something of the treasures of Cretan 
antiquities, must turn to Pashley’s 
‘ Travels in Crete,’ a book full of learn- 
ing, and research, published forty 
years nO and to Admiral Spratt’s 
later ‘Travels and Researches,’ in 
which scientific information will 
be found mixed with classic know- 
ledge; but Aptera demands a few 
words at our hands. It was one 
of the far-famed cities of old Crete, 
named from the contest of the 
Muses with the Sirens. Here on 
this hill-top it was, the fable tells, 
that they disputed the supremacy 
in song, and hence the vanquished 
Sirens, having lost their wings, 
flung themselves despairing into 
the sea. A great city rose upon 
the spot, surrounded with Cyclo- 
pean walls, of which much still 
remains—enough to show the out- 
er boundaries, and where they led 
down to the port. Nor are these 
the only remains visible. Ruins of 
great buildings tell the tale of past 
grandeur; the most perfect being 
the huge arched cisterns, that have 
defied the effects of time. Vene- 
tians and Turks here, as every- 
where, have ruthlessly destroyed. 
Recently, it is true, an order was 
issned that the stones of these 
buildings were'not to be removed ; 
but in past times those who did 
not spare the Acropolis of Athens 
worked ruin and destruction here. 
Yet underneath that soil where the 
peasant now labours, must lie many 
buried treasures. From time to 
time coins are turned up by the 
plough. The ppriest’s labourers 














brought us their little store. A 
few coins passed into our posses. 
sion, copper and silver; on some 
the “ Aptara” (the Doric form of 
Aptera), surrounding an armed 
warrior, was perfect on the reverse 
side. A marble hand holding 
a disc, a terra-cotta head, show- 
ing unmistakable signs of the 
Egyptian influence, were not with- 
out their interest. Some time 
since a greater find was made, two 
statues of women being recovered, 
These “Mr. Sandwith was anxious 
to obtain, but the Government 
refused to allow him to purchase 
them; and, indeed, under the 
existing Turkish rule, all hope. of 
successful excavations must be 
abandoned. Our energetic consul, 
whose collection of antiquities in 
Cyprus, during his term of office 
there, has whetted his appetite, has 
been unable to obtain the necessary 
firman from the Porte. For no 
one may excavate on Turkish soil, 
unless he has such a firman ; and 
even then the terms are almost 
prohibitory. All expenses must be 
paid by the excavator; but he does 
not reap all the benefit. Three 
valuers are appointed—one by him, 
one by the owner of the land, and 
one by the Porte. All that is 
found is valued by them; and the 
Porte, the landowner, and the exca- 
vator, each receive one-third. If 
any real art-treasure is found, the 
valuers of the Porte and of the 
owner place upon it such a price, 
that when the finder has paid two- 
thirds to the others who share, he 
has really paid a full high price for 
the object. Add to this the risk 
of expending much ,money and 
time without finding anything of 
value, and it is evident that any 
serious research under the Porte 
is a task not to be lightly under- 
taken. 

We were fortunate enough to find 
something which, though it had no 
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* 
intrinsic value, was of real interest, 
without having to pay any fees, 


either to the priest or to the Porte. 


We knew that, more than forty years 
before, Pashley had found a stone 
with an inscription of some little 
interest, built into the wall of a 
barn, and we asked to see the place. 
On our way there, the priest showed 
us a stone which had been ploughed 
up only the day before, and on which 
was the fragment of an inscription 
very similar to that which Pashley 
had found, We also noticed other 

mentary inscriptions on the side- 
wall of the enclosure leading to the 
barn. When we reached Pashley’s 
stone, there it was, just as he had 
found it; and there still was the 
little trench he had caused to be 
dug, that he might descend to copy 
the inscription from the stone, level 
with the ground. Peeping out from 
a corner of the exposed place we 
saw another inscribed stone, and the 
priest kindly undertook to widen 
and deepen the trench, so as to ex- 
pose the whole length of the wall 
fora depth of some three feet below 
the surface, if we would pay him 
another visit on a future day. We 
did so, and found the whole founda- 
tion of the wall composed of stones 
covered with inscriptions and frag- 
ments of inscriptions in Cretan 
Greek. Of these, most related 
merely to the appointment of cer- 
tain persons to be prozeni, as agreed 
by the council and the people, upon 
the motion of some citizen; an ap- 
pointment which evidently con- 
ferred privileges of importance. But 
one was of a more interesting na- 
ture, being a decree of the senate 
and people to honour King Attalus 
with a ainel statue, pedestrian or 
equestrian, as he might prefer, and 
to confer upon him other honours 
all named in detail, in consequence 
of the friendly interest he had taken 
in the good of the city, and the 
kindness he had shown to its citi- 





zens, The special feature in this 
inscription, which almost at the first 
glance attracted us, was the occur- 
rence of the word Aptara; for al- 
though it is now generally admitted 
that this is the site of the city of 
that name, up to Pashley’s time 
there was a doubt on the matter, 
and even his arguments are not ab- 
solutely convincing. It was there- 
fore more than merely interesting 
to find a stone so thoroughly deci- 
sive of the point. 

Has it ever happened to the 
reader to find for himself an anti- 
quarian treasure ? or has he not more 
probably, like ourselves, wandered 
over much of classic ground, and 
only seen the relics found by others ? 
For our part, this was our first 
find ; and no time ever passed more 
quickly than the two hours spent in 
that ditch in elaborately copying, 
letter by letter, and flaw by flaw, 
the inscription and the defects in 
the stone. But it was not till, 
after our return, Professor Babing- 
ton had turned his learning and ex- 
perience to bear upon our transcript, 
that its full meaning was in our 
hands. [We will not longer weary our 
readers’ patience with old stones. 
Suffice it to say, that we saw enough 
that day to make us anxious to re- 
visit our friend the priest, with or 
without a firman. 

Antiquities were not the only 
charm of Aptera, The view alone 
would have repayed the journey. 
Northwards, one sees over Suda 
Bay the rock-bound cliffs of the 
Akrotiri. Southwards, the view 
ranges over the rich plain of the 
Apokorona, most fertile ground of 
Crete, away to the white peak of 
Mount Ida. Eastward, the shore 
of Suda Bay, the smiling plain, 
the glancing river -Aptera, lie at 
our feet. Westward, beyond the 
near hills, the glittering white 
mountains rise. And, as soldiers, 
there was for us another interest. 
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Below, on a projecting point of 
land, was the great new fort latel 
built by the labour of Turkis 
soldiers, and intended to be armed 
with heavy Krupp guns to sweep 
with the Suda Island works the 
entrance to the channel; and be- 
side us the great block-house built 
to command the hill, which, itself, 
completely commands the fort. 
The Turkish soldiers crowd. out 
and look at us, and the officers in- 
vite us in to take coffee; but we 
have been warned that it is better 
not to occupy ourselves with mili- 
tary works, lest we fall under sus- 
picion of evil motives ; so we decline 
the’ offer, pleading want. of time, 
and only take a fleeting glance at 
the fort below. These block-houses 
are an interesting feature of the is- 
land—between two and three hun- 
dred in number. They have been 
built by the Turks to command all 
the roads and mountain passes, that 
thus, by occupying the mountain 
fastnesses themselves, they may pre- 
vent or subdue insurrection. Some 
few large ones are garrisoned by reg- 
ular troops, the rest by Zapties, Of 
these Zapties there are nearly 3000 
in the island, mostly Albanian 
Massulmans; but among them are 
some 900 Cretans, of whom about 
half are Christians. They are sup- 
posed to receive pay at the rate of 
about sevenpence a-day, rations, 
and clothing; but, at the time of 
our visit, their pay was fourteen 
months im arrear, their clothing 
much worn, and their only receipts 
a daily ration of barley-bread. Yet, 
though this poverty must be a sore 
temptation to plunder, it is rare 
for a complaint against them to 
be made. 

We will bid Aptera aw revoir, 
and give but a sketeh of our other 
country excursions. Once we rode 
up into the lower range of moun- 
tains, and made our mid-day halt 
at the outskirts of a village beyond 
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all telling picturesque. On the 
soft grass, under the shade of a 
great plane-tree, we. reclined like 
Tityrus, while the village wives and 
maidens sat apart discussing us with 
many a laugh and joke, and the 
village farmyard made our closer 
acquaintance. Hens scrambled 
under our feet for the crumbs; a 
most unblushing young pig laid his 
nose upon our knee and grunted 
for food; while a dog, mere skin 
and bone, with scarcely strength to 
wag his tail, implored our bounty 
with his eyes. If that poor beast 
was a fair specimen of the Cretan 
dogs of to-day, they must have 
degenerated from the time when 
Aflian says they vied in fleetness 
with the famous hounds of Sparta, 
But alas! food is scarce for men 
and women ; but little can there be 
to spare for dogs. A bad season, 
and the villagers themselves run 
uear starvation. For the Cretans 
have never recovered that terrible 
time of ten years ago, when all la- 
bour was suspended, and all wealth 
expended, in the vain effort to ob- 
tain freedom from Turkish rule. 

Down from the hill-tops we came 
by a narrow path in a deep gorge, 
where oleanders and myrtles grew 
wherever they could find foothold. 
Few of these ravines have not been 
the scene of fighting in one or 
other of the insurrections; and 
military operations in the rainy 
season become most difficult, as the 
rain converts the roads into torrents. 
The most remarkable road is one 
that leads down from the plain of 
Omalos into the glen of Samaria, 
replacing the staircase of trunks of 
trees, which was once the only way 
of descent. So steep is it that no 
laden beast can climb it; and the 
gorge below, in which the road and 
river ran, is in places en a few 
feet in width, and walled in by 
inaccessible cliffs thousands of feet 
in height. 
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Another of our wanderings led us 
along the sea-shore till we reached 
the river Platanos, a bright clear 
stream running over its pebbly 
bed, past banks shaded by magnifi- 
cent plane-trees, among which the 
vines grow interlaced by nature, as 
they have done for centuries—their 
vintage being backward by reason 
of the plane-trees’ shade, We re- 
turned home this day by Mournies, 
a village with many Venetian re- 
mains, and visited a Cretan garden, 
where we found curiously-trimmed 
evergreen trees around grass plots 
and flower-beds, and an orchard of 
orange-trees, laden with glorious 
golden fruit. 

Wherever we went in the country 
—whether on the hill-tops among 
the villages, or in the plain among 
the olive-groves, however beautiful 
the land through which we rode— 
asense of silence and of desolation 
oppressed us, Everywhere are the 
ruins of farms; the villages are 
thinly peopled ; one hears no mur- 
mur of voices, no laughter or shouts 
of children. The few peasants who 
are seen wander about listlessly like 
ghosts among deserted halls. In- 
sensibly the silent Elysian fields 

resent themselves before our mind. 

or the waves of strife and battle 
that have passed over this beauteous 
isle have swept away the flower of 
all its manhood, and the remnant 
that is left is watched and held in 
check by armed men. For nearly 
seven centuries Crete has been ruled 
by force, always striving to exchange 
its existing government for another, 

Perhaps nothing will show the 
desperate struggles through which 
Crete has passed more vividly than 
the changes which those struggles 
have made in the actual numbers 
of the population, Pashley consi- 
ders—and we believe he is well 
within the mark—that in ancient 
times Crete contained a million of 
souls, which would not people it so 





densely as Malta or Gozo, whose 
population is six hundred to the 
square mile. Internal feuds be- 
tween the.cities reduced the popu- 
lation, and weakened the. power of - 
defence against a common foe; yet 
the Roman efforts to take the island 
long failed. At last,. sixty-seven 
years before the birth of Christ, the 
island was subdued by Q. Metellus, 
hence later surnamed Creticus,. 
‘Phen came the conquest by Anda- 
lusian Arabs in the ninth century, 
and the conversion of Crete into a 
piratical stronghold, a, very centre, 
and focus of the slave trade. More 
fighting resulted in the recapture. of 
the island by the Byzantines in the 
latter half of the tenth century. As 
early as the ninth century numbers 
had embraced Mahometanism for 
the sake of a quiet. life under the 
Saracens; but now they all accepted 
baptism at the hands of a zealous 
Armenian monk. When the Byzan- 
tine Empire was partitioned at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, 
Crete fell to the share of Boniface of 
Montserrat, apd was sold by him to 
the Venetian Republic; and we learn. 
from the chroniclers of the time that 
its population had then fallen to 
five or six hundred thousand souls, 
Then came three centuries of con- 
stant warfare and endless oppression, 
of extirpation of the Greeks by 
order of the Venetian senate, till in 
the sixteenth century the popuia- 
tion had fallen to a quarter of a 
million; and Proveditores in their 
despatches complain of the depopu- 


lation of the island, of whole tracts 


of ground untilled, and groves. of 
olive-trees neglected. 

Of that awful rule of the Vene- 
tians we may perhaps tell the story 
at some future day in these columns. 
It is a tale of villages burned and 
sacked, of preguant women murder-, 
ed, of families reduced to slavery, 
of whole districts proscribed, and 
their inhabitants hunted like wolves, 
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only insuring safety for their lives 
by bringing in the head of father, 
brother, cousin, or nephew. No 
wonder that Lithgow, writing in 
1614, says that the Venetians had 
12,000 soldiers in the island, “not 
only for the incursion of the Turks, 
but also for fear of the Cretans or 
inhabitants, who would rather, if 
they could, render to the Turks, 
than to live under the subjection of 
Venice.” Yet the story has it8 
finer sides. History records no 
nobler feat of arms than the twenty 
ears’ defence of Candia against the 
rks in spite of all assaults. So 
incredible ia it seem to the Sultan 
that the place could still hold out, 
that, after eighteen years of siege, he 
sent a special envoy to the Turkish 
camp to see if there was not some 
gross néglect or cowardice among 
his troops. And this was the emis- 
sary’s report, as translated in the 
words of a contemporary chronicler: 
—*“That this was a place where 
blood was spilt day and night; 
where gallant men forgot to sleep, 
living in perpetual labour, inured 
to intolerable sufferings and hourly 
dangers, there being none secure 
either in the house, or in the church, 
or in the streets: for granadoes 
rained, cannons thundered, arrows 
flew, with stones like a tempest; so 
that there was none in that place but 
quartered on the brink of the grave.” 
To Venetian succeeded Turk; the 
Janissary supplanted the — Italian 
mercenary—the Aga took the place 
of the Signor,—and for a century 
there seems to have been rest. The 
population was exhausted. Ran- 
dolph, travelling soon after the 
Mussulman conquest, estimates it 
at less than 80,000 Greeks. The 
Cretans were absolved from the 
military tax levied on all the other 
Christian oy meer nee of the Porte, 
because of the aid they had given 
against the Venetians; and being, 
as we have already seen, a people 
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keenly alive to their own interests, 
they again accepted in considerable 
numbers the Mussulman religion, 
those who did so becoming, as in all 
similar cases, the worst oppressors 
of the Christians. A hundred years 
ago a small revolt occurred in 
Sphakia, but was suppressed. Fifty 
ears ago, by which time the popv- 
ation had again grown to a quarter 
of a million, of whom fully half 
were Christians, the oppression by 
the Janissaries reached a climax: 
the agitation preceding the Greek 
war of independence stirred the 
Cretan souls; and in a revolt head- 
ed by a patriot named Melidoni, 
the insurgents drove the Turks out 
of the field to the shelter of their 
walled towns. But jealousy arose 
among: the chiefs. Melidoni was 
assassinated, and disaster followed. 
Egyptian troops came to the aid of 
the Turks, and the country was sut- 
dued, After Navarino there was 
fresh revolt: Greek troops aided, 
and the Turkish soldiers were again 
shut up in their forts, when the 
Allied Powers crushed the Christian 
hopes by handing over the island 
to Mahomet Ah, from whom it 
again passed to the hands of the 
Porte; but with a population again 
diminished to 129,000, of whom 
about 81,000 were Christians. The 
remainder of this century was taken 
up with small revolts and their sup- 
pression ; till in 1866 the great in- 
surrection came, aided by arms and 
money from Greece, and by pro- 
mises and big words from Russia, 
Not till 1868 was it finally sup- 
poe when sixty thousand troops 
ad been employed. Its suppression 
covered the land with ruins, and 
deluged it with blood, and has left 
an undying hatred between Cretan 
and Tark, that never again will be 
effaced. In spite of all this, the 
population has doubled since 1834, 
and is now about 260,000, of whom 
nearly 200,000 are Christians. 
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The Mussulmans live chiefly in 
the towns, the Christians in the 
country: between them there is 
mutual distrust; and at the time of 
our visit there were on both sides 
rumours of intended massacres, The 
Christians were leaving the towns, 
the Mussulmans flockmg in from 
the country to seek their shelter. 
Fortunately Reouf’s arrival restored 
the confidence of the Christians, 
which had been rudely shaken by 
the arrival of large reinforcements 
to the garrison of the island. Yet 
the mountaineers were on the alert. 
Sphakia, which is the hotbed of 
insurrection, where no Mussulman 
dare reside, had been feeling the 
pulse of the consuls. A suppressed 
excitement was visible. Hope was 
entertained of help from England, 
but was speedily stifled ‘by author- 
ity. But Crete cannot now revolt 
without some external aid, for arms 
and ammunition are wanting, and 
there is no money with which to 
buy them. In the last insurrection 
Greece supplied them freely; it is 
doubtful if she would or could af- 
ford to do so now. 

But it is time that we take a 
glance at a town, and so we will 
visit Khania. As we walk to- 
wards it from Khalepa we see a 
remarkable cluster of huts on the 
sandy beach to our right, and turn 
off to examine them. At once we 
find ourselves in Africa; for this is 
an Arab village. Its people, some 
two thousand souls, migrated here 
in the first instance from Bengazi 
at the time of a famine, and have 
since been reinforced by new arriv- 
als, They have built their huts on 
the dry and thirsty sand, that re- 
sembles their own desert, and carry 
on for the most part the business of 

rters, while the women make bas- 
ets, Among them are some pure 
Bedouins, who’keep themselves dis- 
tinct, and live ty. tents, which present 
a.picture of marvellous patch-work. 





The town of Khania is entire] 
enclosed within fortifications, whic 
remain just as they were left by the 
Venetians—powerful works in those 
days; but now the great exposed 
masonry-scarps would fall to pieces 
at the assault of modern artillery. 
The deep and wide ditch forms the 
vegetable garden of the town, As 
we enter by the main land gate, 
that through which passes the road 
to Suda Bay, we find ourselves at 
once in a busy scene, almost com- 
pletely oriental. A street of shops 
—filled with buyers and sellers— 
leads us through the open market- 

lace, down to the water-gate. The 
ussulman shopkeepers sit cross- 
legged in their open shop-fronts, 
while the noisy crowd of peasants, 
Zapties, soldiers, and women, bar- 
gains for its needs. At the street- 
corners sit the money - changers, 
with their tables and boxes of 
money before them. Conspicuous 
among the objects for sale are the 
long boots of yellow leather worn 
by the peasants, for which Crete 
has been famous ever since the days 
of Galen, and short cloaks of the 
attern described by Aristophanes. 
we wander off the main street; we 
are at once lost in a maze of streets, 
or rather passages, for they are 
scarcely six feet wide, between the 
tall stone houses, There is an air 
of comfort and substantiality about 
the town that few oriental cities 
possess, owing to its having these 
solid stone buildings, instead of 
houses built only of sun-baked 
brick. We make our way to the 
ramparts, and work round the port 
to the projecting bastion which 
forms one side of the entrance to 
the harbour. Here stand upon old 
carriages tottering to pieces, and 
searcely able to bear the weig 
Turkish and Venetian bronze guts 
of great size, and of those grace- 
ful forms and that bright green 
colour which have disappeared in 
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our ugly monsters of iron. The 
cannon-founders of those days were 
proud of the guns they made, and 
ornamented them with many a 
scroll and quaint device ; while mot- 
toes of valour on the Venetian, 
verses from the Koran on the Turk- 
ish guns, mark the age when war 
had not yet become the practical 
and unpoetic task in which the sol- 
dier and the sailor are fast becom- 
ing subordinated to the chemist and 
the mechanic. No one interferes 
with us as we stroll round the ram- 

arts, and note that, however worth- 
“ against a formal bombardment, 
they are still a complete defence 
against any possible attack of insur- 
gents not possessing artillery. 

From the south-west corner of the 
ramparts we notice a small village, 
just outside the walls—a cluster of 
huts, isolated, alone, desolated. In- 
terested in what we hear, we pay 
it a visit. It is a leper village; 
and as we enter, the unfortunate 
wretches beg for help, stretching 
out their awfully distorted limbs 
to move our pity. The reader who 
cares for a graphic description of 
the horrid sights of a Cretan leper 
village will find it in Admiral 
Spratt’s book ; we would rather pass 
over the scene. Lach district in the 
island has a place set apart for its 
lepers, leprosy being a common dis- 
ease. Whence its origin, what its 
source, we know not. The natives 
look on it with dread, and believe 
it to be contagious. And so the 
wretched lepers are outcasts—herd 
together, marry, and breed leper 
children. The first sign of the fatal 
spot is enough; the victim is at 
once thrust out to the leper’s den, 
in spite of youth, position, or beauty, 
No attempt is made to cure the 
disease ; no leper’s hospital has ever 
been established. The people sit 
still under their curse, and never 
attempt to call in the aid of science, 
as though they were yet living in 


the darkest blackness of the dark 
ages. 

Let us now pay a call, as we are 
in duty bound to do, upon the newly- 
arrived governor of the island. An 
appointment has been made for a 
morning visit, and Mr, Sandwith 
takes us to the palace. We are 
ushered into a room, which, like all 
oriental reception-rooms, is carpeted, 
and furnished with a divan running 
round the walls. It is not a gorge- 
ous saloon like that in which we had 
been received by the Khedive at 
Cairo, but a simple, homely apart- 
ment. In a few minutes His High- 
ness is announced, and bids us sit 
down and talk. It is uncom- 
fortable, this sitting on a divan 
to talk, if there are more than two, 
because unless you choose a corner 
of the room, you all sit in a row; 
and some have to crane out to talk 
over the others’ heads. It is still 

-more uncomfortable when our coffee 
is served—true Turkish coffee in 
metal cups—to have no table on 
which to rest the cup; and it must 
be uncomfortable in the third degree 
to have no table to write at, but 
only a pad resting on your knee. 
But as Reouf Pasha does not write, 
but only presses his seal on the 
inky pad, and then on the papers 
that are brought to him, he does not 
so much feel this inconvenience, 
The Pasha is polite to us, He gives 
us cigarettes of excellent Stamboul 
tobacco from his silver cigarette-case, 
He bids. us stay on, when, after a 
long silence, our consul proposes to 
tise. He remarks that we have 
seen the fort at Aptera, news that 
must have been brought to him 
from the place ; and he most kind- 
ly offers to let us see the fortifica- 
tions of Khania, the military hos- 

ital, and the troops at exercise, 

e gratefully accept his offer; but 
still there is something constrained 
about the interview. 

When, however, Reouf returned 
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the visit, we were alone in Mr. 
Sandwith’s drawing-room. There 
were no open doors, or listeners 
about, and he spoke to us frankly 
and honestly, He told us of his 
efforts to bring about peace in the 
Herzegovina—of his having even 
held a secret interview with the 
chief ringleaders of the insurrection, 
with a view to bringing them to 
terms, when by a seraglio intrigue 
he was removed and sent here to 
Crete. He tells with a frank naiveté 
how, when he had been deprived of 
the command of the troops, he re- 
fused to retain the civil governor- 
ship, as he is above all things a 
soldier; and his bright eye flashes 
as he speaks, “It is from our 
Sultans that we suffer,” he says, 
“and from Constantinople intrigues. 
What chance is there of good gov- 
ernment, when no man is left long 
enough in any one government or 
command to carry out improvements 
or reforms?” And then he tells us 
his own story of the last five years. 
In May 1871 he was made Gover- 
nor of Crete, whence after one year 
he was sent to Bagdad. In August 
1873 he was again sent to Crete, 
where he remained till March 1875. 
He was then appointed Governor 
of Yemen in Arabia, but had no 
sooner arrived there than he was 
telegraphed for to Constantinople. 
There he held the office of Minister 
of Marine for a few months, till at 
the end of September he was sent 
as Governor to Salonica, where he 
remained one month. At the end 
of October he was appointed Gover- 
nor and Commander-in-chief in 
Bosnia; but on New Year's Day 
1876 he was deprived of the mil- 
tary command, and on the 20th 
January ordered to return for the 
third time as Governor to Crete. 
We have a thoroughly pleasant 
talk, No one can look at that 


bright eye and good face, and not 
see that this is a real man. 


Since 









we saw him, he has been moved 
in to Constantinople, to resume 
the office of Minister of Marine ; 
and now that Midhat has fallen, he 
will probably be removed again. 
e visited the military bongltal 
and found great order and cleanli- 
ness. Rheumatism and bronchitis 
were the chief ailments, a few cases 
of typhoid fever, and numbers of 
that prevalent astern disease, 
ophthalmia. Yet, even at this cold 
season, the number of sick was 
barely 3 per cent of the strength of 
the garrison, which speaks well for. 
the care taken of the troops. On 
another day the troops were re- 
viewed for our inspection. Four 
fine battalions were paraded. We 
first saw them at their squad 
parades. Then the recruits, of 
whom about half the battalions 
were formed, fell out; and the 
remainder were drilled as a. bri- 
gade by Hassan Bey, who com- 
manded the regiment. Like most 
Turkish colonels, he was a young 
man, raised to his post by interest, 
being the brother-in-law of the 
Grand Vizier; while old officers, 
covered with the decorations of war 
service, were captains or subalterns 
in the ranks, The drill was formal, 
but not precise, and there was no 
sign of any adaptation of the move- 
ments to the necessities of modern 
fighting. An attack was made by 
one battalion in column at the 
double, with the band playing in 
the centre. There was a theatrical 
performance of the bayonet exer- 
cise; but it was honestly admitted 
that of skirmishing or fighting «in 
open order little was known, as 
that was left to the light battalions. 
We received the salute, though 
dressed in an old ulster covering 
our shooting-coat, and acknow- 
ledged it by raising the most an- 
cient of brown billyeock hats. But 
we never wish to be saluted b 
a finer body of men, sturdy, well 
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built, sensibly dressed, well booted, 
and all armed with Sniders, A 
little instruction in modern tactics, 
and those hardy soldiers, who can 
endure privation and —_ with 
marvellous power, would stand 
against any troops that are ever 
likely to be brought against them. 
And so, between town and coun- 
try, in pleasant chats with Mr. Sand- 
with, and in talks with the other 
consuls—Austrian, French, or Rus- 
sian; in visits to lovely scenery, 
classical sights,and objects of military 
interest ; in reading, sketching, and 
inspecting fortresses and troops,— 
our week has passed away on wings 
—nay, fortunately for us, has length- 
ened into ten days; for a strong 
wind has sprung up, and the weekly 
steamer puts into Suda Bay till it 
has abated, and she can come round 
into the port of Khania. That delay 
was a source of goo@fortune to us; 
for the very day before our actual de- 
parture some peasants brought us in 
some lovely old gold ornaments, and 
some of that beautiful old glass, 
whose iridescence is derived from 
thousands’of years passed in the dark- 
ness of the tomb. And so we were 
able to carry away not only our in- 
scription from Aptera, but more tan- 
gible memorials of the glories and 
riches of Crete, the beautiful and 
happy island of the ancient Greeks. 
Before we leave the island, let 
us say a few words of its present 
condition under Turkish rule. The 
Cretans have, as we have seen, 
always been a restive people. From 
those early days when town fought 
against town, to the present time, 
there has always been a spirit of 
revolt against the existing order of 
government. We have already 
shown how the Cretans sought the 
Turks in order to be relieved from 
the Venetians, and how, in return 
for the help they gave, they are 
exempted from the tax in lieu of 
military service. Now, in spite of 








the constitution which was granted 
to them after the suppression of the 
last insurrection, they are eager to 
rebel again. They are held in check 
by the want of arms, ammunition, 
and money; and they know that 
it is useless to raise the standard 
of rebellion unless they can count 
upon foreign aid. In the last insur- 
rection they had the aid of Greece, 
and they voted the island “ united 
for ever and inseparably to Greece, 
its mother country.” If, in the 
spring now budding, Greece takes 
part against Turkey, Crete will 
assuredly rise. We have already 
learnt that the people have refused 
to nominate deputies to the general 
Parliament at Constantinople under 
the new constitution, and that the 
Porte has placed the island under 
surveillance. 

When we examine into the causes 
of this discontent, we do not find 
direct instances of oppression, but 
we do find general misgovernment, 
We could not, in our visit of last 
year, hear of any recent case of 
cruelty or barbarism, though all the 
consuls are on the alert, and every 
act of Turkish authority that gives 
even colourable pretext for a com- 
— is at once reported to them. 

ut we did hear of constant and 
general miscarriage of justice, and 
we saw direct evidences that the 
Government is not one of progress 
or of benefit to the subject race. 

Exempt from the impost in lieu 
of military service, the Cretans are 
not heavily taxed ; indeed the taxa- 
tion is very light as compared with 
other Turkish provinces. But the 
taxes are levied so as to produce the 
greatest possible loss to the indi- 
vidual, with the least benefit to the 
State. They are farmed out, and 
it is the object of the tax-gatherer 
to squeeze all he can out of the 
wretched and impoverished pro- 
prietor, for which purpose he often 
quarters himself for weeks together, 
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without payment, upon a village, 
or even an individual farmer. The 
revenue, amounting to about 
£140,000, is chiefly derived from 
tithes levied in kind, from a tax 
of a halfpenny each on sheep and 
goats, and from duties on salt, 
tobacco, wine, spirits, sales of Jand, 
sales of animals, of fish and meat, 
&c. This revenue, which, under a 
peaceful régime, should be amply 
sufficient not oe for the expenses 
of government, but to provide a 
handsome margin for public works, 
fails to cover the cost of the large 
civil establishments, the force of 
some 6000 to 8000 regular troops, 
and nearly 3000 Zapties, which 
swallow up not only all the revenue 
of Crete, but the surplus revenues 
of Cyprus and Salonica as well. 
Not one farthing is spent upon 
public works. 

The law regulating the govern- 
ment of the island provides that of 
the Mutessarifs or district gover- 
nors of the four districts into which 
(besides the district of Khania, di- 
rectly administered by the gover- 
nor-general) the island is divided, 
two shall be Christian. This is car- 
ried out; but the Christians ap- 
pointed are of very inferior position 
—so much so, that in one case the 
governor rauks below one of his own 
Mussulman councillors. The sub- 
governors, or governors of sub-dis- 
tricts, Kaimakams, should by law 
be chosen from Mussulmans or 
Christians, “ selon le besoin ;” as a 
fact, of the thirteen Kaimakams, 
four only are Christians and nine 
Mussulmans—though, as we have 
seen, the proportion of the popula- 
tion is about three Christians to one 
Mussulman. 

The same uneven distribution of 
— runs through the councils. 

he governor-general has by law 
two councillors to assist him, a Mus- 
sulman and a Christian. The Mus- 
sulman is of high rank, but the 





Christian of low ition, and so 
servile that he makes no effort to 
uphold the interests of the Chris- 
tians. Each district has an admin- 
istrative counsel, of which the gov- 
ernor is president. It consists of 
six elected members and certain 
official members, Of the elected 
members three are Mussulman, three 
Christian; but the Christians ap- 
pointed are generally traitors to the 
Cretan patriotic cause, receiving 
their appointments as rewards from 
the Turkish government—so that 
they in no way represent the inter- 
ests of the Christians, and are en- 
tirely in the hands of the govern- 
ment: while among the official 
members, there is almost always a 
Massulman majority. 

Again, there is a judicial coutcil 
to each district and sub-district, 
composed of a president, appointed 
by Governmen; and four elected 
assessors, two of whom must by law 
be Christians, But in eleven out 
of the thirteen sub-districts, the 
presidents are Mussulmans. There is 
a Mussulman president in every one 
of the districts as well as in the 
supreme court of Khania and the 
court of appeal; so that in all the 
courts and councils save two, there 
is a Mussulman majority. Now, al- 
though the law provides for the 
evidence of Christians being received 
as of equal value with the evidence 
of Mussulmans, no Mussulman in 
reality considers it so. Moreover, 
in Crete religious feeling rans high, 
and the influence of rich Mussul- 
mans is powerful, so that it is most 
difficult for a Christian ever to ob- 
tain a verdict in a cause against a 
Mussulman. As a rule, the Mus- 


sulman assessors vote one way, the 
Christians another, and the presi- 
dent votes with his co-religionists, 
Bribery, too, is not uncommon, and 
the character of some of the coun- 
cillors is such as to bring them into 
contempt. 


The law forbids any 
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rson who has been bankrupt to 
a member of a judicial council ; 
but at Retimo at the time of .our 
visit, the president and all four 
councillors were men who had been 
recently bankrupt. 

There is no doubt that a good 
governor-general, such as Reouf, 
could do much to improve the gen- 
eral administration of the island; 
but then, as we have seen, no Pasha 
is left long enough in one place to 
carry out reforms; and in what he 
does attempt, he is thwarted by 
Constantinople intrigue. We heard 
that there was a clique among the 
officials at Crete powerful enough 
not only to oppose successfully all 
Reouf’s measures of improvement, 
but actually on one occasion to ob- 
tain the order of the Grand Vizier 
for the reinstatement of one of their 
number whom the Pasha had dis- 
missed from his po@® 

There is a Cretan General Assem- 
bly which meets at Khania yearly ; 
but its functions are consultative 
ovly. It has a right to represent 
opinions to the governor-general, and 
the Christians have a small majority, 
owing to the fact that each sub-dis- 
trict returns four members, and that 
in Sphakia, as we have already said, 
there are no Mussulmans to elect, 
so that four Christians are always 
elected for that district. The Mus- 
sulmans always vote with the Gov- 
ernment, even on questions of taxa- 
tion, and the governor-general is 
present at the debates, to which no 
stranger is admitted. Although the 
law says no member shall be subject 
to punishment for his speeches in 
the Assembly, the fact that three 
years ago several Christian members 
were imprisoned for speaking in de- 
fence of their rights, exercises no 
small effect upon the freedom of 
speech. 

It is not surprising that. under 
such government as this, following 
such as we have shown to exist in 


the Venetian days, the Cretan of 


to-day keeps up his old reputation 


for lying, and that there is here the 
same contrast as in Bulgaria between 
Mahometan and Christian in the 
habit of truth. Mr. Wallace, with 
his usval keen insight, has seen 
how the same cause is followed by 
the same effect in Russia. “ For 
ages,” he says, “the peasantry were 
exposed to the arbitrary power and 
ruthless exactions of those who were 
placed over them; and as the law 
gave them no means of legally pro- 
tecting themselves, their only means 
of self-defence lay in cunning and 
deceit.” Andagain: “In a country 
where the law does not afford pro- 
tection, the strong man defends 
himself by his strength, the weak 
by cunning and duplicity. This 
fully explains the fact, if fact it be, 
that in Turkey the Christians are 
less truthful than the Mahometans.” 

But among the Cretans them- 
selves there are such marked differ- 
ences of customs and of character, 
that they can scarcely be all classed 
together. In the extreme north- 
west of the island, lying nearest to 
Greece, with which communication 
is frequent, there is a greater tinc- 
ture of civilisation than in other 
parts. Here the traveller will find 
fair entertainment among families 
of the better class, who live in 
houses boasting of an upper storey. 
He will be provided with clean 
linen sheets woven by the hands of 
the wife and daughters of the house- 
hold, whose unaffected hospitality 
will supply his table with a plenti- 
ful if simple fare. The master 
of the house only will sit at table 
with him, the rest of the family 
not considering it beneath them to 
serve, When he leaves this district, 
which is called Kissamos, and passes 
over to the neighbouring district of 
Selinos, forming the south-west cor- 
ner of Crete, he will meet with less 
comfort in the domestic arrange- 
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ments. Here the population is half 
Mussulman, half Christian, while in 
Kissamos the Christians form seven- 
eighths of the population. The 
traveller now finds that he has 
passed from European civilisation 
to Eastern habits. There are no 
signs of squalor or misery, but there 
is no idea that sheets are essential 
to comfort, or that a bedroom should 
be supplied with the means of wash- 
ing. When the guest wishes to dress, 
he is expected to walk into the 
courtyard, where his host will put 
a piece of soap into his hands, and 
pour water over them from a copper 
ewer—which done, he is held to be 
clean every whit. Besides these 
differences in the social condition 
of the people, a striking difference 
has been created by nature in the 
configuration of the land ; for while 
Kissamos is merely undulating, Seli- 
nos is extremely mountainous. Kis- 
samos possesses far the more boun- 
tiful soil; but its Christian owners 
do not show that spirit of industry 
which is a marked feature of the 
Seliniotes. These Seliniotes are the 
latest converts to the Prophet’s 
creed, not having committed the 
act of apostasy til] about a hundred 
years ago—a century later than the 
conquest of Crete by the Turks, 
Their only motive seems to have 
been one of self-interest ; for, by thus 
adopting the creed of the dominant 
class, they were able to lord it over 
their former fellow-believers. They 
are now most zealous Mussulmans, 
and during the late war in Crete 
underwent great hardship in defence 
of the Turkish cause. 

The Sphakians, who inhabit the 
mountainous district lying east of 
Selinos, are the indomitable ene- 
mies of the Mussulman, in whose 
territory no follower of the Prophet 
dare set his foot. They have con- 
quered for themselves special privi- 
leges, to which they tenaciously 
cling. But so barren is their terri- 















tory, and so energetic and intelli- 
Ss a race are they, presenting, we, 

lieve, the sole remnant in the 
island of the pure old Cretan Greek 
blood unmixed with that of con- 
—— races, that they seek and 

nd their means of subsistence in 
trade with the rest of the island. 
They may be found as travelling 
merchants everywhere, and are 
easily recognised by their substan- 
tial dress and independent bearing. 
Many of them are settled in differ- 
ent parts of the island, and are 
often the leading men of their 
adopted homes. So persistently, 
since the Greek Revolution, have 
the Sphakians harried the Mussul- 
man landlords owning the rich 
plain of Apokorona, lying to the 
north of the Sphakian mountains, 
that by degrees they have been 
induced to part with their property 
to the mountaineers, who have ‘ren- 
dered it by their industry one of 
the most productive parts of Crete. 
It -is very rich in olive-groves, and 
supports a population almost exclu- 
sively Christian. 

Travelling farther east, we find, 
on the northern slopes of Mount 
Ida, a pastoral race of shepherds, 
inhabiting the large village of 
Anoghia. When their chief was 
asked how many inhabitants they 
numbered, his reply was that they 
mustered four hundred guns—a 
method of calculation induced by 
the long struggle for independence, 
and including in the number named 
évery male from at latest sixteen to 
sixty years of age. Their flocks 
roam over all the northern face of 
the mountain, whose lower and 
middle slopes afford much pastur- 
age. For the right of pasturing its 
sheep over this immense tract, the 
village pays a rent of only five hun- 
dred piastres—about £4, 10s.—a 

ear. This sum is a perquisite of 
the Validé Sultana, aide the conces- 
sion dates from a period probably 





little subsequent to the Turkish 
conquest of the island. Some 
thirty years ago the Mussulmans 
dwelling on the large plain to the 
south-east of Ida, where the sum- 
mer heats scorch up the herbage, 
began encroaching on the Anoghian 
pastures, but were driven off by the 
sturdy mountaineers. The Cadi of 
Candia, whom they probably bribed, 
was induced to pronounce a judg- 
ment granting them equal rights 
with the shepherds of Anoghia. 
The Pasha himself came with a 
party of Zapties and the Massul- 
mans of the plains to enforce the 
judgment, and pitched his tents on 
the disputed ground. Instantly 
the whole village rose in arms, the 
women at the head, brandishing 
any weapon that came to hand—a 
sight which so astonished the Pasha 
that he decamped without delay, 
and left the assailants in peaceful 
ossession of their land, which they 
ave ever since jealously guarded, 
remaining free frony molestation. 
From the information gathered 
out of our consul’s store of know- 
ledge, which he most freely imparted 
to us, we might multiply descrip- 
tions of various Cretan types; but 
we trust enough has been already 
said to interest our readers not only 
in this most lovely land, but in its 
present inhabitants. To the eth- 
nologist, the student of history, the 
antiquary, Crete teems with objects 
of interest and of delight. The 
artist who seeks the picturesque will 
find here an untilled field. The 
godlike forms and figures of the 
mountaineers, clothed in their strik- 
ing dress, furnish unrivalled sub- 
_ for the pencil; while a Spha- 
ian woman, of the pure Greek 


type, in high head-dress and muslin 
veil, in richly-embroidered petticoat 
and short stays, adorned with gold 
lace, presents a rare combination of 
beauty in face, and form, and colour. 
But above all, in towering mountain 
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and in rocky gorge, by headlong 
torrent and by babbling stream, in 
fertile plains rich with the grey 
olive and the golden corn, in groves 
where the vine displays its purple 
clusters in the plane-tree’s grateful 
shade, in sunlit bays where the 
blue sea laps upon the glittering 
shore, the lover of nature finds his 
very fullest aspirations realised. 

And now we have said good-bye. 
We have given a last hearty hand- 
grip.to the kind host, in whose 
pleasant talk the hours have all too 
quickly flown, and the well-known 
landmarks are fading slowly astern 
into an indistinct and softened haze. 
Ere Crete has passed from our read- 
ers’ memory, as it did from our 
sight, we ask them to decide with 
us that, whenever this island ceases 
to be an appanage of Turkey, it 
must pass into the hands of Eng- 
land. The moment isa fit one for 
thinking out the question; for, as 
we write, the dogs of war are strain- 
ing at the leash; and when once 
they are let loose, dynasties may 
be overthrown, kingdoms uprooted, 
and the map of thé Eastern world 
remade, before holy peace again de- 
scends to earth. 

To any nation possessing trade- 
interests in the Mediterranean, Crete 
is of great importance. But to us 
it has a most special value. Two 
centuries ago, Rycaut, in describing 
the causes which made the Turks 
spend such vast sums of money and 
so much blood in order to capture 
the island from the Venetians, wrote 
thus: “As its strength and situa- 
tion made it the key to all the other 
isles of the Archipelago, so it would 
be the bulwark of the maritime 
countries, from whence the passage 
would be short and easy into Africa, 
from whence the galleys might ad- 
vantageously relieve Cyprus and 
guard the fleet from Egypt, from 
whence might be opened a door to 
invade Sicily and the other parts 
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of Italy.” It is in its position as 
a guard-house on the way to Egypt, 
that Crete has for us its chief im- 
portance. There is one Power onl 
whose interests in the East are likely 
to come into direct opposition to 
our own. That Power is Russia, 
Against her our communications 
with India through t are quite 
secure, so long as she has no outlets 
for her fleet into the Mediterranean : 
but she has already torn up that 
clause of the Treaty of Paris which 
forbade her building gbhips of war 
upon the Black Sea; her policy is 
ever tending towards making that 
sea a Russian lake; and if ever, 
when the helm of the British state 
has fallen into less firm hands than 
those which now guide it, the dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire 
should give the gates of the Euxine 
to Russia, or to a Power under Rus- 
sian influence, then the island of 
Crete must, from its position, be- 
come the key of our communica- 
tions on that part of the line which 
lies between’ Malta and t. 
From Malta to Port Said there 
is a distance of a thousand miles. 
Equally distant from both places, 
within half-a-day’s steam of the 
direct course between them, and but 
forty-eight hours from the open and 
unfortified harbour of Port Said on 
the mouth of the Suez Canal, lies 
this island of Crete, possessing a 
natural harbour, easy of access in 
all weathers, in which the whole 
British fleet might lie safely at 
anchor in a gale from any quarter 
of the compass, capable of being 
fortified so as to be impregnable by 
land or sea, and with ample space 
for the formation of a first-class 
naval establishment. The island 
itself lies like a breakwater across 
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this splendid port is on the side 
facing towards the north; so that, 
though nothing could ever compen- 
sate us for Constantinople passing 
into Russia’s hands, by which our 
prestige in the East would be de- 
stroyed, the possession of Crete 
would far towards neutralising 
the evils that would accruc from 
Russia’s gaining the outlets of the 
Black Sea. No other island of the 
Zigean or the Levant possesses simi- 
lar advantages. Cyprus, an island 
equal in size, has no harbour, and 
lies too far from the line that has to 
be protected. Rhodes, though well 
situated, is without a harbour; and 
Lemnos, though possessing one, is 
so dangerously near the Dardanelles 
as to be always open to a coup de 
main by a Russian fleet. Syra, the 
great commercial centre of the Le- 
vant, has but a small port, inacces- 
sible in some winds, and is ill pro- 
vided with fresh water. None of 
the other islands of the Archipelago 
offer any natural advantages. e 
Ionian Islands had a certain strate- 
gical value as regards the Adriatic, 
but would afford no protection 
against a Russian descent from the 
Black Sea. Crete, and Crete alone, 
combines every strategical advan- 

we need, while its possession 
by a possible enemy would be fatal 
to all sense of security. With 
Crete in the hands of a strong 
hostile naval power, our communi- 
cations between Malta and Egypt 
would be untenable ; with Crete in 
English hands they would be abso- 
lutely secure. In a word, if ever 
the Bosphorus is opened up to 
Russia, Crete becomes a necessary 
link in the chain of ‘fortified har- 
bours which secure our communi- 
cations with the East. 
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— PART III. 


HEBRIDES. 


1” 


So shoots through the morning sky the lark— 
Or the swan through the summer sea.”’ 


A PALE grey rippling sea, a warm 
and gentle breeze, cloudlets fleeting 
over the sky and forming a dimly- 
mottled horizon—these were the 
signs that the long-expected day 
had come at last. 

About such a day there could not 
be the shadow of a doubt, and for a 
few moments the joyful anticipa- 
tion it inspired, put everything else 
out of Elsie’s head. 

At length they were to realise the 
pleasure so long and hopelessly de- 
ferred ; and afterwards, decided the 
ungrateful girl, the author of it 
might go his way, and be seen of 
them no more. 

Pauline surely could not be deep- 

ly concerned if such were to be the 
ease: her warning in the _turret- 
chamber indicated that then, at all 
events, she was herself unaware of 
any feeling regarding him; and if 
she were.now conscious of such, she 
would guard her own heart, as she 
- had offered to guard Elsie’s. 
_ As for him, it did not signify 
whether he were concerned or not. 
She: only felt aggrieved that her 
means of ascertaining his feelings 
were so limited, as to put it out of 
her power to be absolutely certain 
of wounding them, 

Nevertheless she hastily retracted 
the rdle prepared in the night. It 
would scarcely do to pretend not to 
hear if he were to be offering her his 
hospitality ; and to accept, and be 
rade in the act, would be impossible. 

In Jess than two minutes she had 
resolved to lose sight of all dis- 

ble reminiscences, and enjoy 
herself to the utmost, 


“Pauline, Pauline, the Juanita 
is getting up her sails |” 

“T was a fool about that child 
last .night,” was the conviction 
brought home to Blundell’s mind 
the instant he saw Elsie. “ Here 
have I been fretting over my cursed 
vanity, and her little sad face—— 
and come up to find her as pert as 
a humming-bird !”” 

“ Miss La Sarte,” began he, “ is 
this to be the day ?” 

“ My aunt will be here in a few 
minutes. She has only gone into 
the next room.” Miss La Sarte 
politely waived the question. He 
sat down beside her. 

* None of you are the worse for 
your exertions ?” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“ Nor any colds ?” 

“ No,” 

“And the weather is perfect 
Dr. Macleay, I am hoping to induce 
you all to come for a sail” 

“T shall have to sail, but I am 
afraid not with you, Mr. Blundell. 
I must sail away to my own people.” 

“Let me—let us all convoy, 
you,” 

“No, no, my good sir, I know 
what that means. It is very tempt- 
ing, but I must not take another 

day.” 

“What do I hear?’ Lady Cal 
verley had caught the last words as 
she entered, “ Talking of runnin 
away, already! And I unde 
you were to be with us on Sun- 
day ?” 

“If Mr. Sinclair cannot get any 
one else, I shall have to come over 
again, or send my missionary—”" 








“Oh, come. yourself. 
yourself, please,” 

“ Come yourself,” echoed Elsie, 

“Well, well, it must be’ that, 
must it? And to speak the truth, 
there is a presbytery meeting at the 
Point on Monday, which I should 
have to attend at any rate. So I 
must be off early to-day, if I am to 
be back again so soon.” 

“And when are we to start?” 
said Blundell, addressing his host- 
ess. 

“Do you really mean us to 

” 

“T hope you really mean to go.” 

It was plain she was to go, 
whether she meant it or not. 

“Don’t wait for me,” cried the 
Doctor, perceiving he might be in 
the way. “The sooner I am off 
the better. And,” giving her a 
hint, “I daresay Mr, Blundell’s 
boat is waiting.” 

“ That does not signify a bit. I 
only wish we might have you with 
us,” replied Blundell, courteously. 

“You are very good; I wish it 
too, with all my heart. But work 
must be done, and I have a funeral 
at twelve. Yes, my dear, the dog- 
cart if you please, Mr. Blundell, sup- 
pose you walk off with me while 
the ladies are putting on their 
things, and they can join you at 
the boat? The dog-cart will over- 
take us.” 

Every one looked grateful for a 
open so well timed, and he took 

is leave amid general govdwill. 

“What a trump he is!” cried 
Tom, enthusiastically. “And what 
a jolly day we are going to have !” 

“ Now for the lilac hat, Pauline,” 
whispered Elsie. 

* The white one will do after all, 
Elsie, and be more shade from the 
sun,” 

“It is not nearly so. becoming.” 

“Ts it not? . Oh, that. is no. mat- 
ter”. And Pauline, turned softly 
away. 

She thinks he will see her often 








enough in it afterwards,” considered 

Elsie; “and certainly it does not 

signify what she puts on—he will 
mire her all the same.” 

“Come along! Come along! 
Come along!” ‘Tom beat a tattoo 
at all the doors, in turn, “Come 
along, Aunt Ella; you won't like to 
be hurried on the way, you know. 
Come along, Pauline ; Blundell will 
be tired of waiting. Come along, 
Elsie; are you putting twenty hats 
on your head at once?” adapting 
the spur toeeach case with artful 
nicety. 

Paulive in her white hat an 
frock, with a shawl hung over her 
arm, came out at his summons, but 
Elsie refused any recognition of it. 

Her door was barred, and she 
was changing for the third time 
from one dress to the other. 

Originally she had intended wear- 
ing a delicate pea - green French 
cambric, which of course suited her 
charmingly. 


It was a simple thing enough, 


but so pretty in its glossy freshness, 
that she hesitated to doom it to the 
wash-tub—an inevitable result of 
the expedition. 

On the other hand, the pigué, 
which was her only alternative, 
ought to have been in the wash-tub 
already. 

Oh for..a white serge like 
Pauline’s ! 

As she peeped out of her window 
and nodded to her cousin on the 
lawn, protesting that she would be 
down in something under half a 
second—whilst she oe in fact, not 
even begun operations in earnest— 
this desire took possession of her 
mind, 

A white serge! It seemed to 
have been manufactured for the 
occasion. 

After that vision, the pigué be- 
came intolerable. Off with it! On 
with the other! A bunch of dark 
sweet-peas in her bosom, and she is 
ready, . 
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Nor had the elder lady been with- 
out her perplexities. 
An old good gown, or a new 


middling gown? A warm gown, or 
a cool gown? A long gown that 
would be dreadfally in the way, or 
a short one that would perhaps be 
—well, hardly in the way enough ? 

She too had a glimpse of her niece 
standing in the sunshine outside. 

At the moment, Tom was insert- 
ing a red rose in his sister’s white 
straw hat, to match the crimson 
shawl on her arm; and her simple 
robe, without a frill or flounce, 
without a ruffle to break its surface, 
fell in soft folds over the grass. 
Pauline was stooping forward, as 
Tom, with excellent taste, arranged 
the rose. 

“A perfect picture !” exclaimed 
the aunt, “ wd how exactly alike 
they are !” 

Lady Calverley was not quick in 
discernment. She saw the same 
brown hair (which curled for Tom) 
and the long brown lashes (which 
did the like for bis sister), the same 
eurve of the chin, and the same 
short upper lip, and said, “ How like 
they are |” 

A slight action of the hand when 
speaking, and a trick of lifting the 
head, and throwing it backwards 
when under the influence of any 
emotion, was also shared by both, 
and in allusion to this Lady Cal- 
verley added, “And in all their 
ways, too !” 

mn she too decided on the 
gown which she had not meant to 
wear; for, good woman as she was, 
she did not like to be thrust alto- 
gether into the shade. 

“What are those two about?” 
muttered Tom. ‘“ What in the 
world had they to do, but to put on 
their boots? Can’t you manage to 
rout them out, Pauline? You have 
been ready for nearly half an hour.” 

“ Am I properly -dressed, Tom ?” 


“Yes, you are all right; but the 
rose was the finishing touch, I 
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have got this white one for Elsie, b ; 


What a roaster of a day it is going ' 


to be! Aunt Ella! I say, Aunt 
Elia! You won’t need to put on 
fur boa!!! Oh, here comes 
iss Elsie at last, and as demure as 
possible! Here, mademoiselle, I 
have got this white rose for you.” 

“Thank you, Tom, but give it to 
Pauline. She isin white, you see, 
as it is.” 

“ And you don’t see how beauti- 
fully I have carried out the idea?” 
pointing to the rose and shawl. 
“White against white would be 
poor, it is the red that touches it 
up. She would never have thought 
of that for herself. J saw it ina 
moment.” 

“Then what do you think of this 
mixture?’ said Pauline, divining 
her cousin’s feelings, “These rich 
dark hues against the pale green? 
They are lovely, Elsie dear. You 
look very sweet,” said she, with a 
strange little thrill in her voice. 

“Not bad,” said Tom, twirling 
his rose silently in his fingers, and 
waiting to see if it would be asked 
for. 

Another minute, and he felt sure 
it would; but, “ My dear Tom, is 
that for me?’ from his aunt, natu- 
rally put an end to the matter. 

Blundell was waiting for them at 
the boat. 

The tide was tolerably high, and 
they embarked without any occur- 
rence worthy of note. 

The usual exclamations of novices 
on their first admittance on board 
a yacht—the usual wonder at the 
snowy whiteness of the boards, and 
at the comforts and luxuries of the 
cabins — together with the usual 
unexpressed commentaries on their 
smallness and narrowness,—were 
duly gone through. 

They were taken to see every- 
thing above and below, the compass, 
the kitchen, the chickeus roasting 


for luncheon ; and finally, seats were — 
arranged in a comfortable place, and — 
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P they sat in a group, all together, 


maintaining that easy dropping chit- 
chat which people’ readily fall into, 
whose tastes and feelings are in 
common, when they have been in- 
mates of one dwelling for any length 
of time. 

If Blundell had not been an in- 
mate of the Castle, they had seen 
scarcely less of him during the past 
ten days than if he bad been. 

When topics failed, exclamations 
on the beauty of the scene, the ex- 
cellence of the day, and the delights 
of sailing, filled up the intervening 
spaces. J 

Presently, however, there was a 
move. 

Pauline wished to pencil the out- 
lines of the broken mountain-range 
which they were passing on the 
northern side, and Blundell was 
confident that he could find her a 
more convenient seat for the pur- 


se. 
Cover a long low bench (it might 
have been a spare mast, and pro- 
bably was) he spread a rug, and the 
tiny skylight of the cabin gave a 
support to her back, 

Could she be comfortable there? 

Perfectly, and she confessed he 
was in the right—she could now 
sketch at her leisure. 

But to do so she was obliged to 
furl her parasol, and the glare of 
the sun was such, that he could do 


- no other than offer to hold it over 


her. 

This she. could notallow ;. she had 
no need of it—her hat was sufficient 
protection—it was only a trouble. 

“You will break this, as you 
broke the other,” said he, “ unless 
Tam allowed to keep it out of the 
way.” 

She would not break it—she 
would permit him to put it any- 
where he liked, bat he must. not 
sacrifice himself, 

So persistent was she that he 
grew irritated. “Pray let me have 
my own way for once.” (“I am not 






going to make love to you, so you 
need not be so dead set against: it,” 
flashed through his mind.) 

After this Miss La Sarte gave:in. 
“T am afraid,” said Blundell 
ag after a pause, in which 
e had had time to grow ashamed 
of himself, “that you must think 
me 4 very quarrelsome fellow. I 
never was sweet-tempered, but I 
have been worse than ever lately. 
Miss La Sarte, do you know what 
it is to be so out of conceit of your- 
self, as to take amiss everything 

said to you?” 

“Is that your feeling ?” 

“ Yes, sometimes.” 

“Irritation of the nervous sys- 
tem, probably.” 

“ How prosaic ! 
you are right.” 

Then there was another pause, 
and a burst of merriment came 
across the deck from the other 
party. 

“They are more talkative than 
we are,” said Blundell. 

“T never talk when I am draw- 
I 9? 

“You are making a very p 
little sketch, but is that peak high 
enough ?” ' 

“It is quite high enough —I 
measured it with my pencil; buat 
until it is shaded you cannot judge 
of it correctly. It looks too near at 
hand, in this outline,” 

This was all. These short 
modic: sentences, with absolutely 
nothing in them. 

Supposing him to have been’ a 
lover, this was his opportunity. 

The others were close at hand, it 
was true, but they were out of sight 
and out of hearing. 

Here was abundance of leisure, 
close proximity, and everything 
favourable. i ' 


But I daresay 


Yet his reserve was matched by 
hers, and if he was absent, so was. 
she. 

Towards mid-day the breeze in- — 
creased, 
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“Isn't it jolly ? said Tom, com- her sides! But, I say,” wagging 

ing round, “Could anything be his head, with a sly look, “some- 
_ more splendid? This baking sun body over there is beginning to feel 
and that swish of the waves against the motion.” ~ 







CHAPTER x.—*“GOOD-NIGHT, DEAR!" 






* Each"puny wave in diamonds rolled, 
O’er the calm deep, where hues of gold 
With azure strove, and green ; 
The wind breathed soft as lover’s sigh, 
And oft renewed, seemed oft to die, 
With breathless pause between.’’ 


















“If they would only have had 
luncheon, when it began to be 
rough! I know I could have stood 
a it as well as any one! It was only 

> being so hungry and so empty, and 

im the sight of those chickens as they 

! Oh, Pauline! how can 

you look so fresh? Don’t you feel 
it, in the least ?” 

Poor Elsie lay on a sofa in the 
inner cabin, and hours had passed 
since she left the deck. 

“T think if you had not gone 
below so soon,” suggested her cous- 
in; “if you would have waited, and 
had some brandy-and-water and a 
little hard biseuit, as Mr. Blundell 
suggested, you would have been 
better.” 

“How could I? It was too late 
then. He never came near me till 
just at the end, whenI could wait 
up no longer.” 

“He did not think of it till Tom 
came round and told us. We heard 

ou laughing only a few minutes 
fore.” 

“I thought I could er to 
hold out, bat Tom would make me 
look at things. It was that, and 
having to speak to him, and to say 
I was enjoying myself, just at the 
very worst moment — just when 
we got round the corner into the 
open sea—that made me know how 
wretched I was. If he had let me 
alonc——” 

“Never mind now, dear; I am 
new sit with you a little.” 

“ Oh no, you are not,” 





Pauline sat down. 

“You are going to do nothing of 
the kind,” cried, Elsie, raising her- 
self onherelbow. “I told mamma 
I would not have her either. Be- 
cause I can’t enjoy it, do you think 
Iam going to let you lose it all? 
Go away, and be as happy as ever 
you can; but don’t let anybody 
come near me. Now mind you 
don’t,” beseechingly. 

“ Mr, Blundell,” said Pauline, in 
a low voice, “was very anxious to 
come down and carry you up to the 
deck.” 

“ The idea of sucha thing! How 
could he think of it ?” 

Pauline smiled a grave smile, and 
put her cool hand on the girl’s brow. 

“Ah! how nice!” exclaimed 
Elsie. “My head does burn so! 
But, Paulie dear, I really don’t 
want you here. I can’t talk to you 
if you stay, and it would make me 
worse to have you. So just go 
away, but—give me a kiss first.” 






















“It is delightful, Mr. Blundell! 
I enjoy it thoroughly; but my poor 
little daughter 1s 

“I wish we could -get in a little 
sooner, for her sake, But the wind! 
has chopped round to another quar- 
ter, and you see it is dying down 
besides. I am afraid it must be 
another hour, at the shortest, before: 
we shall be there, Lady Calverley.” 

Even so it proved. The breeze 
sank away to a whisper. The 
waves subsided, and the Juanita 
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made almost imperceptible pro- 


“Surely your cousin will ven- 
ture up now ?” said Blundell to Tom. 

“Tl go and see.” 

“No, Tom, let me go.” Pauline 
had risen, “I will bring her up, 
if it is possible.” 

It proved to be impossible, She 
was unwillingly supported into the 
saloon; but there she begged to be 
left, and only sent for, when they 
were going to land. The pretty 
green dress was crumpled beyond 
recovery, and her sweet-peas strewed 
the floor. 

Her cousin would again have 
stayed, but Elsie was peremptory. 
She would neither condemn Pauline 
to the little close cabin, nor afford 
a pretext for any of the others to 
offer their company. 

Pauline was to say that it was 
her special wish to be alone; and 
this message Pauline delivered so 
completely in the spirit in which it 
was given, that it was impossible 
even for Tom to do more than shout 
down the cabin-stairs from time to 
time, “ Any better, Elsie? We are 
close at home now.” 

How close they were she could 
not judge; but the cheerful tidings 
were announced more than once 
before a stir overhead, a rattling of 
ropes, and a general movement, 
proclaimed that something new was 
going on. 

A few seconds after, steps were 
heard on the cabin-stair; then a 
stoppage, and an order was given, 
by which she knew who the in- 
trader was, 

“ He is coming to fetch me now,” 
thought Elsie. “I wish it had been 
any one else. And this is the day 
Ihave been looking forward to so 
much ; this the end of my beantiful 
sunny morning! I never, never 
will set my heart upon anything 
again |” 

“You have had a sad time of 
it, I am afraid.” Blundell’s voice 
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came in at the door. “We are op- 
posite Gourloch now, and the ladies 
are waiting to disembark. May I 
come in ?” 

Elsie raised herself languidly, and 
tried to smile. 

She felt weak, and wearied, but 
no longer giddy, and was able to 
stand without assistance. “I su 
pose it is quite calm now?” she 
said, 

“Like a mill-pond. Scarcely a 
breath to keep us going,” picking 
up her hat from the floor as he 
spoke, “Your cousin is a rare good 
sailor; she has been quite enjoy- 
ing it,” 

“ And so has mamma,” 

“Yes, I don’t think Lady Cal- 
verley has, been the least uneasy. 
What a pity the sea does not suit 
you! Headache?” said he, kindly, 
seeing she put her hand to her fore- 
head. 

“Tt is nothing, thank you; it 
will go off in the fresh air. What a 
fright I look!” cried Elsie, inyol- 
untarily, as, hat in hand, she turned 
to the mirror. - 

He laughed, “That was so like 
you.” : 

Burning as they were already, 
her cheeks blushed a deeper crim- 
son. “Ought I not to have said 
+4 999 sd 
’ \ No.” 

*T am ready,” said she, quietly. * 

“You won't ask me why you 
ought not? It was because it was 
not true.” 

“Oh!” A little smile. “But 
I am sure it is true,” said she, after 
a minute. “ My hair is all coming 
down, and my face is so hot——~ 
never mind ; let us come up-stairs.” 

“Let me cloak you up first. 
Coming out of the cabin, though it 
is such a warm night, you might 
catch cold.” 

She allowed him to put on her. 
shawl, and waited patiently while 
he bungled with the pin. He was 


awkward, or preoccupied, Which 
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was it? At all events, the opera- 
tion took up several minutes’ time. 

“Now I am ready,” said Elsie, 
once more; on which he silently 
took her hand, and she suffered her- 
self to be led up-stairs. 

No-one was near the spot when 
the two emerged, 

Blundell looked round, and stood 
still irresolutely, took a few 
forward, again stopped, and bent 
down towards her, “1am so 
you are going,” he said. “Good 
oy rs good night, dear /” 

ittle word to undo it all! Elsie 
neither spoke nor moved, but stood 
still, and Jet him see it all in her 
face. 

“ Wait here one moment,” said 
he, hurriedly, “ The boat is lowered, 
and the men——” R 

“Oh,” said Tom, coming to meet 
him half-way across the deck ; “ you 
were so long in coming that your 
fellows grew impatient. They said 
every moment was precious when 
the’ tide was at this point for the 
landing, and my aunt was growing 
fidgety, so I took it upon me to let 
them go. She can’t get over the 
rocks, you know. It won’t matter 
for Elsie.” 

“All right,” replied his friend, 
with indifference. (So that was 
what kept you quiet, was it ?) 

“Tom has sent off the boat,” he 
announced, aloud. “He was quite 
right. It will be difficult as. it is, 
for Lady Calverley to land com- 
fortably; but Tom declares he 
ean easily help you over the 
rocks.” 

“TI can help myself,” muttered 
the girl. “I don’t need him.” 

“Yes, you will, and me too, I 
suspect. Suppose I come too?” he 
added, bending forward to look into 
her face. 

“T could not think of troubling 
you,” said Elsie, gently. 

“Ts it a trouble? What do you 
think? Come, sit down here where 
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~ cousin has had her seat all day. 
hy, you are shivering, child, and 
the night is quite hot! Are you 
chilly?” said he, touching her 
hand. 

A faint “ No.” 

“IT know what it is; you have 
eaten nothing to-day. Suleiman, a 
cup of coffee here, as soon as you 
can, and make it strong. Bring 
some bread or cake too.” 

“Oh no, I—I really could not 
touch it,” said Elsie, as the man de- 

*]T wish you had not sent 
him. I am not in the least hungry. 
And besides, there is no time.” 

“Quite enongh time. Do you 
see what Tom is doing? He is a 
cunning fellow; he has got round 
old Blake, and taken the wheel.” 

“ But what is he doing?” 

“Giving us a turn out. We 
shan’t be quite so near the land 
when the boat comes back.” 

“ But what is he doing that for ?” 

“1 suppose he thinks,” said her 
companion, sitting down by her side 
as he spoke, and watching the effect 
of his words, “that he would not 
object to having a few more of those 
rocks uncovered !” 

“Tt is very presuming of him!” 
cried she, flushing up, as: his mean- 
ing became apparent to her. “ What 
right has he to interfere ?” 

“ Don’t be angry with Tom,” said 
Blundell, “ Z am not.” 

“He may do all sorts of mis- 
chief.” 

“He may 
him.” ‘ 
(“He treats me like a child,” 
sobbed the poor little girl in her 
heart. “He thinks Tom and I are 
fond of each other, and it amuses 
him. Oh, how cruel it all is!’”’) 





if you are bad to 


“ Why are you crying?” said a | 


low voice in her ear. 

“T am not/” with a sharp ring 
in her “not,” and two brimming 
wide-open eyes, Elsie turned, and 
defied him. 
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“Did you want so very much 
to get ashore ?” 

“Yes, very much: I am_ tired, 
and—oh, I beg your pardon, I. did 
not. mean to be rude,” the bold 
beginning suddenly faded . into a 
whisper, “Please do not mind. 
Please go away.” 

“Must I go away? You will 
have no one to talk to, if I do, and 
I am very happy here,”’ said Blun- 
dell, dallying with his happiness, 
as a man will do who feels that he 
holds his fate in his own hands, 
“ Why should I go away ?” 

She saw her mistake. 

“Why should I go away?” re- 
iterated he, 

Still no reply. 

“Let me give you your coffee 
first. You don’t take sugar, I 
know. You will thank me, or 
rather Suleiman, when you have 
tasted it; he is one of the few gifted 
individuals who really can make 
coffee. Now, is that not good? 
I thought so, and you will be the 
better for it too, Good coffee is 
one of the best restoratives in the 
‘world, Any more? Quite sure? 
And now, tell me, for I want to 
know, why should I go away ?” 

She had thought to get off. 

The easy transition to the tones 
of a polite host, the allusion to her 
tastes, the little word of praise to 
- servant, had completely deceived 

er, 

How strange that he should per- 
sist in teasing! Why should he 
seek to amuse himself with her, just 
because he could not get Pauline? 
It was neither right, nor kind of 
him; it was wrong, very wrong. 
And yet he had called her “ dear.” 
She was stupefied, dumb, unfit to 
contest in so close a combat, 

“ Tsay, I’m awfully sorry!” Tom’s 
voice was startling in its sudden- 
ness, ‘“ But I’m afraid I have taken 
you out rather further than I meant 
todo. Blake and I fell to talking, 












and. he was spinning some long 
yarn or other:, I don’t know how 
it came about, but we have put her 
out. instead of in.” 

“You must take us back again, 
old fellow, that’s all.” 

‘Tom looked about him for a seat. 

“You can’t leave the skipper, now 
that you have got him into the 
scrape,” continued Blundell. “You 
must stay and chat with the old boy, 
or you will have him quite savage: 
He is looking after yon now with 
the tail of his eye.” 

" Tom hesitated, and looked down 
upon the pair. 

His cousin, sitting forward, ber 
cheek resting on her hand, took no 
heed of him. Her eyes were fixed 
on the golden sea-line, on the purple 
bank of clouds above, and on the 
little fleet of herring-boats, whose 
brown sails showed darkly against 
the sky. She was absent, absorbed ; 
musing doubtless on the beauty of 
the scene, drinking in the sweet 
warm air of the summer night, 
Blundell, lying by her side, was no 
nearer to her in such contempla- 
tions than he at the other end: of 
the deck; and what a walk home 
he and Elsie would have ! 

No one pressed his departure, 
but the look of indolent expectation 
in Bilundell’s eyes was more diffi- 
cult to withstand than words. He 
went, and left the two still silent. - 

“ Well?” said the man, at last. . 

“ Well, what?’ murmured the 
girl. 

“T have not had an answer to 
my question yet.” 

% You are only joking. What 
does it matter? Look, do you see 
those little vessels on the horizon ? 
They are on their way north, for 
the herring have gone from here. 
I heard some fishermen say 80 
yesterday. It is curious, is it not, 
that they should come and go; in 
that way, no one knowing why, or 
able even to guess ?” 








































“Very. Yes. Elsie, I am going 
to tell you something.” 

So then it had come at last! 

He was going to tell her now, 
to confide in her, doubtless because 
he could not keep it to himself any 
longer. She felt how it would 
be, how it must be from the very 
first ; yet to tell it to her—that she 
should be the recipient of his love- 
tale, when the love was for another, 
struck her poor sick heart, a new 
jealous blow. Could she let him go 
on # could she encourage the recital ? 

Ah, she must—she must. 

But a few words would be suffi- 
cient—one word, a monosyllable ; 
and in the end a little quavering 
“ Yes” struggled across her lips. 

“You send me away from you,” 
began the narrator, in a deep under- 
tone, “and yet you will give me 
no reason why I should go. Now 


I am going to show you the best 
of reasons why I should not. Elsie, 
do you know that I have seen to- 
day some one whom I can never 
forget? some one who steals my 
thoughts by day, and breaks in 
upon my dreams at night? Do you 
know that I am a dull fellow, always 
looking on the black side of things, 
and that I am haunted by that lit- 
tle merry laugh, those saucy eyes? 
What do you say? Do you think 
you know—you do, you must have 
guessed, at least, who it is that I 
mean ? Tell me then, have you not?” 

A sinking head, a heaving bosom 
conféssed its “ Yes,” a guilty whis- 
per tried to reach him “ No.” 

“ Haven’t vou? And I am just 


going to ask her——” 


“Aha, Ralph! old boy! Ran 
you to earth at last |” 


CHAPTER XI.—“ AHA, RALPH! RUN YOU TO EARTH AT LAsT!” 


The person from whom this salu- 
tation proceeded, was a tall young 
man, with fair hair, a clean-shaven 
cheek, and a lint-white moustache 
falling straight down from the upper 
lip, in the narrowest possible are 

Simultaneously with his “ Aha, 
Ralph !” another voice said, play- 
fully, and with a slightly foreign 
accent, “How do you do, Blon- 
dell ?” 

This speaker was a short man, 
with an ugly, clever, meditative 
face; a face from whigh you might 
gather that he to whom it belonged 
could, in the common phrase, do 
anything he chose, and also that 
what he chose to do would not 
always bear investigation, 

The countenances of both gentle- 
men wore a cheerful expression, 
denoting that they had come, not 
because they expected their arrival 
would be welcome, but because they 
were morally sure it would not,—a 


conviction which, when it is to the 
taste of the individuals concerned, 
imparts a delightfully piquant fla- ° 
vour to the otherwise commonplace 
event, 

The look of amazement deepening 
into disgust upon Blundell's face, the 
broken ejaculation which escaped 
his lips, were compensation for all 
they had undergone to find him,— 
and mewuty it was not a little. 

“We hear of you at Oban,” said 
the little man. “ We hear you are 
in this diztrick, To-day we are at 
Staffa, at Iona, and we see you with 
our own eyes. We see your yacht, 
your beautiful sails, your charming 
company on board—we see all this 
so nise, and so—what you call it?! 
—tantalising ? is that it, the word ? 
We see——” 

“How on earth did you see all 
this?” broke out Blundell, staring 
from one to the other. 


“Do I not tell you? We are in 





ia 





that steamboat which did pass you, 
two—three hours ago. Oh, we 
have glasses, and we see it all! 
But we come notat you. The cap- 
tain, he is a brute, he will not’ put 
us off. So then, we must go back 
with him, and get out when we toch 
—what is the name?” turning to 
his companion. 

“ Ob, shut up!” replied the other, 
“Ralph, old chap,” looking towards 
Elsie, who had risen and drawn 
back on their approach, “we did 
not expect to find the company still 
here; you will hardly have room 
to lodge us if you have a party.” 

“Miss Calverley is going ashore 
in the boat that brought you here ; 
—at least, I presume you came in 
my boat?” 

“Oh yes, certain,” resumed the 
little man, “ We see the boat from 
the shore; we think they fish, and 
they come when we call. We cry 
‘Halloo! Halloo! ” 

“I say, aren’t you glad to see 
us?” interrupted the other, with an 
expressive smile. ‘“ Try to say so, 
if you can, just for civility’s sake, 
you know.” 

“Shot if I am!” retorted Blun- 
dell, the first gleam of good-humour 
appearing in his face, “ We are not 
victualled for cannibals. But”— 
lower—“ wait till I see them off. 
Here, Tom! you remember Cha- 
worth? Now, look sharp, or you 
won't get over the rocks to-night! 
Now, Miss Calverley.” 

“Thank him for the sail, quick!” 
exhorted Tom, as Elsie in silence 
took her seat in the boat. 

Then, looking up, as they let go, 
he called out, “eanently, » You'll “al 
come up to-morrow,—won't you ” 

“Who are they, Tom?’ asked 





his cousin, as soon as they were out 
of hearing. 

“That tall one with the mous- 
tache, was Chaworth. You have 
heard me talk of him before, I 
don’t know who the other was. 
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How queer of Blundell not to tell 
us he was expecting them ° to- 
night !” 

“ Perhaps they came before they 
were due,” said Elsie, who had 
reason for the sipposition. “ How 
much pleasanter it is to-night than 
it has been all day! Listen to the 
corncrakes |” 

Going home, she took his arm; 
she even asked for it. “Tom, I am 
still giddy—I can’t walk properly ; 
let me take hold of you.” 

Poor Tom! As she said it, there 
came wafted towards them the bit- 
ter scent of the bog-myrtle bruised 
beneath their feet; and all his life 
afterwards he remembered that per- 
fume, 

For some minutes after the boat 
left, there was silence on the Juan- 
ita’s deck. It wasi broken by the 
German, saying softly to himself; 
with a series of running nods to- 
wards the retreating figures— 

“Yes, yes; that is ve-rie nise.” 

“Rather a mistake—wasn’t it?” 
said Chaworth, in his hearty way. 
“ Awfully sorry, you know. We 
shouldn’t have done it upon any 
account, if we had had the we 
idea; should we, Heinsicht ? t 
bear malice, old fellow.” 

A face of wood could not have 
remained more immovable than did 
that of the man under scrutiny. 

Adroit evasion, as much as sharp 
repartee, would have been useless, 
The face said, “ You know so much, 
which I can’t help; but just find out 
some more, will you?” 

“And what am I to do .with. 
you, since youare here?” said Blun- 
dell, at last, beginning to recover. 
“ Where are your traps ?” 

“At Oban; at the big place 
there. We have only come down 
upon you for the night. We shan’t 
trouble you further.” 

Chaworth stroked his moustache 
ceremoniously as he spoke, and 
slightly drew himself up. It was 
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enough. The arrow found its mark. 

“ Trouble me?” said his friend, 
aite kindly. “Don’t be a fool, 
ac p? 

Thus conquered, Blundell became 
at once the docile’ and attentive 
host. 

In person he bustled over the 
arrangement of their quarters, and 
the preparations for their entertain- 
ment; as much, it seemed, in atone- 
ment for his previous want of hospi- 
tality, as in excuse for it. 

It was but a bit of a place, he 
hoped they would be comfortable, 
but it was their own doing, &c., &e., 
Bat it ended with this: whatever 
he had, they were welcome to share. 

The other two, for their part, 
spared no pains to maintain the 
goodwill at length excited. 

They ate vigorously, drank with 
moderation, and on Blundell’s ex- 
cusing himself from joining them 
on deck afterwards, on the plea that 
he had given up smoking, and had 
letters to write, appeared to be not 
only sensible of the evil effects of 
cigars, but to be on the point of 
giving them up themselves. 

The letters to be written resolved 
themselves into one short note; and 
in two minutes he had dashed off 
the first page. 


“My pear Lapy Catvertey,— 
The friends for whom I have been 
waiting so long, having at length 
made their appearance——” 


Here he stopped to blot, before 
turning the leaf; and on reading 
over what he had written, in order 
to catch up the thread on the other 
side, suddenly tore the sheet in 
pieces, “No; hang it! I won't 
go, throwing a lie behind me !” 

Second note— 


“My pear Lapy Catveriey,— 
My friends who arrived unexpect- 
a last night are anxious to be off 
early to-morrow morning, so——” 
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“Why, this is as bad as the 
other! What am I to say? A 
fellow must make some excuse,” 

The few bald lines which finally 
found their way to the breakfast- 
table at Gourloch ran as follows :— 


“ My pgar Lapy CatverLEy,— 
Tom will have told you of the 
arrival of my friends last night. 
We are taking advantage of the 
fair breeze to be oft early to-morrow, 
so I am afraid I shall not be able 
to eall and thank you for all your 
kind hospitality. Should we pass 
here on our way south, I hope to 
find you still at Gourloch.—With 
kind remembrances to all your 
circle, believe me yours truly, 

“ R, Brunps1.” 


“ When did this come?” inquired 
the lady to whom it was addressed, 
as she lifted it from her plate. 

“Tt was handed into the ludge a 
while ago, my leddy,” replied Davie, 
hovering about to hear if anything 
particular were contained in the 
epistle. Lady Calverley looked at 
the envelope with curious inde- 
cision, and after several minutes’ 
delay, inquired, absently— 

“This morning ?” ; 

“This mornin’ or last night— 
naebody said.” 

“What does he say ?” cried Tom, 
impatiently, 

Isie, in startled silence, thought 
she knew. Pauline did know. 

From her lattice window she had 
seen the white sails hoisted as the 
dawn was breaking—had seen the 
vessel glide swiftly past over a grey 
sea, whose waves were washing the 
rocks—had seen it become a mere 
speck upon the water, then turn a 
point, and vanish; and an hour after, 
there still knelt in the same place a 
motionless figure, whose face was 
turned upwards. 

“ What does he say, Aunt Ella?” 
demanded Tom, for the second time. 
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“Oh, read it for yourself, my 
dear,” replied she, finding it easier 
to give this answer than any ether, 
and beginning to play nervously 
with her cups and saucers as she 
spoke, “There is very little in it.” 

Tom seized the note. 

“ It cannot be that, then,” thought 
Elsie ; and Pauline troubled herself 
very little as to what it was. She 
could guess. 

“Cool, that!” said Tom, and 
read it a second time with the pro- 
voking slowness common to his sex. 

Then he endorsed the idea. “I 
call that uncommonly cool !” 

No message to him! No notice 
of his invitation! No pretext for 
departure so sudden! Such con- 
duct merited but one epithet—it 
was “ cool.” 

Just as if they were not good 
enough for his friends! No doubt 
the other fellow was some swell; 
bat Chaworth—Chaworth had al- 
ways been as jolly to him as pos- 
sible; and, in fact, he had. been 
forecasting to Elsie on their walk 
home the fun they would all have 
together. 

It was a sad home-thrust to the 
self-complacency of early manhood, 
and Tom, in his vexation, thought 
not of the feelings of others. This 
was well. 

The colour which flooded and 
then fled from Elsie’s cheek, the 
dilation of her eye, and the broken 


murmur which fell from her lips, 


were unmarked by any but Pauline, 

Lady Calverley gave her whole 
attention to the tea-tray, making 
a hasty assault on the cups. Her 
niece was dear to her as a daugh- 
ter, and with all the nobility of 
love, she would not look upon her 
in what might prove a moment to 
be forgotten. 

The cream and sugar were-put in 
all wrong ; but with an easy air.she 
dispensed her cups, nor took heed 
whether the slim fingers on her 






right hand trembled when stretched 
‘out, or no. Nor will we. 

But Pauline, apart from her own 
feelings, was sorely troubled about 
her little cousin. 

After the first shock, which had 
nearly discovered the state of -her 
heart to all present, Elsie’s pride 
rallied, and bore her up. 

She went through her duties 
punctiliously, omitted nothing, neg- 
lected nothing, and was so gentle 
and considerate towards Tom, that 
he instinctively felt there was some- 
thing wrong. 

“ What. is the matter with Elsie, 
Pauline? Is she not well?” 

“She has a headache to-day, I 
know,” replied his sister. 

“So have ,I. There is ‘fire in 
the air,’ as Alister says. I wish it 
would come here, and clear away 
those yellow clouds. Elsie,” as she 
entered, “I'll tell you what you'll 
do for your headache. Come out 
and sit under the sycamore, and” 
—great effort of the mind—* Tl 
read to you.” 

“ May I come too ?” said Pauline, 
afraid that the scheme would end 
in disappointment—Elsie being in- 
attentive, Tom chagrined. 

The disappointment, however, 
was of another kind. Elsie, too 
anxious to please, missed the mark, 
She liked it very much indeed— 
would like to have more,‘and then 
—made some excuse to slip away. 

“ There is something wrong about 
her,” said Tom. “I say, look 
here ” turning his head aside, 
and looking at the sea. “Is she— 
thinking—about him ?” 

Now for it, Pauline ! 

How can she shelter Elsie, com- 
fort Tom, speak the truth, and 
reveal nothing? She hesitated, 





casting about in her mind for some 
out of the slough of perplexity. 
ve She is, then ?” said Tom 
His husky voice spoke volumes. 
“Tom,” said she, with her arm - 





reund his neck, and her cheek laid 
on his curls, “ never mind her now. 
She is so young, and she has never 
seen anybody. Don’t think any 
more about it. But be to her just 
as you used to be, and don’t—try 
to—to please her too much,” 

“Have I done that?’ said he, 
lifting his head, amazed. 

“1 think so, sometimes, Let 
her alone now. She will care for 
you some day.” 

* Are you a prophet, Pauline ?” 

“ Yes, I am going to be a prophet 
for you.” 

“ What a shame it was!” broke 
out Tom, after a long silence. 
“He was always making up to 
you ” He stopped short. 

The arm round his neck pressed 
it a little tighter, but nothing was 
said. 

“I say, he isn’t worth caring 
twopence about.” 


“ Never mind him, dear.” 

“You have been awfully good,” 
continued Tom, brokenly. “JI 
didn’t know—I never thought— 
somehow I forgot you. But you 
are not bothering after him, are 

ou ?” 

She had borne much, but this 
from Tom —from her rough-and- 
ready jocund brother—was the soft 
sun-touch upon ice, and her lip 
began to quiver like an infant's ere 
it cries, 

Tom looked hastily round, and 
rose with a sense of awe, 

He had never kissed his sister 
spontaneously in his life ; but now, 
as he passed, he rubbed something 
into her face, and though it was 
only his ear and a portion of his 
cheek, she understood. 

Then he went off by himself, 
whilst she remained behind, for 
each was best alone. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE PROCESS. 


A silent sea, a becalmed vessel, 
and. two men lying on its deck 
smoking. 

“T have not yet made up my 
mind,” said Heinsicht. 

Blundell.—* You mean to make 
it up before you die, I suppose ?” 

** I suppose, yes.” 

“Otherwise you will have to 
make it up pretty sharp after- 
Ww ” 


“Bah! there is no creed in 
heaven.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself as to 
what there is in heaven, my friend, 
—you won't be there.” 

“ Teufel !, What you mean ?” ex- 


claimed the German, angrily. 
“That’s about it. Ask him. 
He’ll tell you. Do you imagine 
he means to let you off after you 
have had all your share of the bar- 
gain? Nothing of the sort. |All 
you have to do is to’ go on the way 


you're going, and you will walk to 
the devil as straight as any fellow 
ever did in this world.” 

“You English!” broke out the 
German, passionately. . “ That is so 
like you, with your cold-hearted, 
steeff, supercilioss speech! You 
have no minds, no—no perception ; 
vs are as hard and dry as these 

oards. This is right, and that is 
wrong; and this you must do, or 
you must not do. You always 
want to dominate. It is a crime, a 
—a wickedness to think for one’s 
self. In Germany we say, I go my 
way, you go yours; both are good; 
we will meet at the end. Here it 
is, if you go not my way you go to 
the devil. I hate this narrow, this 
thin talk. It is only for a woman, 
who will do what her priest tells 
her. I would not make. my» life 
like| yours for great worlds, I 
would sooner be dead.” ’ 





“I did not mean to offend you, 
Heinsicht; we are both saying 
what we think, you know.” 

“You do not think, that is it. 
You are saying what is told you; 
what you think you mos¢ say. And 
why? Because you have been ill; 
you have had the—what is it ?—the 
nightmare. You will get better; 
you will shake it off. Who would 
be frightened into believing what 
his reason reffuses? That is child- 
ish.” 

“I believe you are right. My 
reason has certainly not had much 
voice in the matter.” 

“Why,” continued Heinsicht, 
pursuing his advantage. “ Listen 
to this. Look upon me. In Ger- 
many I am a very good Lutheran ; 
in Italy I am a Catholic; here I 
am anything. I meet with very 
good people, very nise people, 
everywhere. I enjoy my life. I 
take all that is good, and trouble 
myself not more. But you, you are 
sombre, misantrope, miserable, You 
take no wine, no beer; you go to ro 
little parrties ; you have no books, 
no pictures, and you make yourself 
as unheppy as you can. You tell 
me I am to go to the devil. I say, 
you have gone to the devil al- 
ready.” 

“Hamph !” said Blundell, 
thoughtfully. After a pause, he 
added, “Heinsicht, did you ever 
see a man die ?”’ 

“If I had not,” replied his com- 
panion, “that would be a strange 
thing. Seen it? Yes. Once, 
twice, hondreds of times.” 

“In the war, I suppose; but I 
mean in cold blood.” 

“Yes, I tell you, yes. What 
then ?” 

“When your own turn might be 
thé next ?” 

“And this,” said Heinsicht, 
with immeasurable contempt—“ this 
is what a man comes'to when he is 
affi—raid! This is what has taken 


the life—the—the ghost out of a 
man thirty years of age! He has 
had one little sight of danger, 
and he runs away from all his 
friends——_” 

“Confound you !” 

“Ah! take care. You most not 
say the naughty words, They are 
bad, . ve-rie You most take 
care, such care, for you have your 
salvation to accomplish. Are 
sure now, quite sure, Blondell, that 
the little smoke, the cigar, does not 
make all wrong? You had given 
it up a month ago, you know.” 

“ What has that fool been jabber- 
ing about now ?” inquired Chaworth, 
with a glance at his friend’s face, 
as he met him turning away. “He 
grows to be a nuisance.” 

*T am the fool to let him jabber.” 

“ Are you going below ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ You have been at it again,” said 
Chaworth, seating himself in the 
vacant place, with a look of displea- 
sure; “you know the sort of tem- 
per he has, and you haven’t the 
sense to let him alone. What ‘is 


the use of going about making your- 
self disagreeable ?” 

The German smiled, 

“It’s so confoundedly unpleasant 


to be always having you two fight- 
ing,” continued Chaworth. “If 
there’s one thing I hate, it is to be 
with fellows who are always put- 
ting each other's backs up.” 

“JT say nothing. It is not my 
fault.” 

“You have the most infernal way 
of saying nothing that. ever man 
had. Whatis it about now?” 

“Qh, we talk,” said Heinsicht, 
complacently ; “we talk and com- 
pare. I give him a little of what 

.you call chaff, and he does not like 
it. He is difficult to please. But 
listen ”—here he puffed out a long, 
slow stream of vapour before pro- 
ceeding—“ listen, Chaworth; it ‘is 
all to the good. To-day he is angry, © 
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to morrow he is sorry; again he is 
angry, and again sorry. Through 
it all the words remain. He is 
coming to himself.” 

As usual, the quarrel was patch- 
ed up, and the three continued to- 
gether, cruising among the northern 
islands of the west coast, until the 
latter end of October, when a long 
spell of bad weather made them 
begin to weary of the monotony of 
their life, 

“Jack,” said Blundell, one day, 
when he and his old friend were by 
themselves ; “what do you er 
those people at Gourloch think of 
mef? * 

“It is difficult to divine people’s 
thoughts,” replied Jack; “I never 
can be sure of my own.” 

“Tt was very bad, you know.” 

“T can quite believe it.” 

“Tt was the oddest thing your 
turning up just when you did. Five 
minutes later and I stood committed. 
Poor little thing! She was an un- 
commonly pretty girl, I can tell you.” 

“ You are not quite come to mat- 
rimovy yet, old fellow. But, how- 
ever, if you had cared in the least 
about it, you could hardly have 
done better. A Scoteh moor for 
the autumn months would not be 
a bad thing—not by any means,” 
cocking his head sagaciously upon 
one side. “If you think of it, we 
could call on our way back. You 
left that open, you remember.” 

“ What should you say,” replied 
Blundell, with rather a foolish 
smile, “if it proved to be the other 
one I went back to see?” 

“T should say,” replied Jack, 
coolly, “that it was very like you.” 

“ Like me! How?’ 

“Knocking down your own 
schemes is an amusement you have 
been addicted to all your life.” 

“There was no scheme in the 
matter. It was simply this—they 
came in my way, aod I had nothing 


~~ else to do, Going about by one’s 


self without a soul to speak -to——” 
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“ Your own fault all the same,” bs 





observed his friend. 

“Well,” assented} Blundell, “ you 
know how it was.” 

“T say,” he broke out, after a 
pause, “you have not been talk- 
ing about it to Heinsicht, have 
you?” 

“Who—I? I talk to a beastly 
German! I say, let us get rid of 
him, He had. too much again last 
night.” 

“ What did you bring him down 
upon us for? I never could endure 
the brute.” 

“Neither could IL.” Chaworth 
knocked the ashes off his cigar. 
“ Let’s kick him overboard.” 

“ Til tell you what, Jack. We'll 
leave the yacht to find her own 
way back to Southampton, and you 
and I will be off to Paris.” 

“Done with you. And what 
about der Deutsche ?” 

“You ship him; I can’t. Make 
up some excuse, and you and I will 
have our things packed, and be off 
to-morrow.” 

Accordingly, Blundell was arrang- 
ing his papers in the saloon, with 
an open portmanteau by his side, 
when, “Yaha! yahoo! I thought 
it was a toad!”—came from the 
inner cabin ; and Jack, dancing out 
upon bare toes, dangled into his 
face a soft shapeless mass, which 
he held suspended, apparently by 
the legs. 

“ What on earth have you got 
there ?” 

“Here, take it!” eried the ap- 
arition. 

“Get out !” responded the other, 
drawing back, hastily. “ What is 
it!” 

It was a dead rose—a rose which, 
from pressure and want of air, had 
not shrivelled up, but was a sodden, 
discoloured pulp. 

“ What is it, then?” said Hein- 
sicht, inquisitively, the noise hav- 
ing drawn him from his retreat. As 















he spoke he stretched forward a — 
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nose, which was ugly with the ob- 
trusive, aggressive ugliness which 
Germany alone is capable of pro- 
ducing. A nose which had swept 
outward with a rush, and hesitated 
before deciding upon the upward 
movement which it had finally 
adopted. “ What is then the toad ?” 
said he. 

Biundell had turned away, as if 
annoyed by the interruption. 

“What a confounded row to 
make about nothing !” 

“ Where did you find it?’ con- 
tinned Heinsicht, looking from one 
to the other. 

“Tt found me, I can tell you,” 
said Jack: “I was going to bed, 
having nothing elsé to do, and in 
the dark I trod upon the beggar. 
Here, Ralph, it’s for you.” 

“Ah!” said Heinsicht, drawing 
in his breath, as a closer inspection 
revealed to him the nature of the 
supposed toad. “I see now. It is 
a little re-lic, a treasure. It has 
fallen into the wrong hands, Blon- 
dell. You must take it, and keep 
it, and wear it here—here,” touch- 
ing his breast as he spoke. “That 
is where a lady’s tokens should be 
laid.” 

“Who mentioned a lady?” said 
Blundell, keeping his temper with 
an evident effort, ‘“ Have you never 
seen me with a rose in my button- 
hole? I say, I have got a lot of 
work to do to-night ; just go off, and 
leave me alone, like good fellows.” 

It was past midnight ere the 
work was finished, and he went on 
deck for a breath of fresh air before 
turning in for the night. — 

A scene of wild and solemn 
beauty awaited him there. ; 

They had anchored in a narrow 
basin whose waters were seldom 
ruffied, and whose depths of shade 
were at this time rendered still 
more intense, by the single broad 
streak of silver which shot across 
the opening. 
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All around, giant mountains, sunk 
in their endless lethargy, rose into 
an empty moonlit heaven. Parts 
of them, ghostly in their brightness, 
stood out to view, but the greater 
portion was a vast, indistinguish- 
able mass, without form and void. 

No living thing stirred on land 
or sea. Not a sound vibrated on 
the ear. 

The solitary beholder of this sub- 
lime spectacle, Blundell, was not of 
a nature to view it with indifference. 
It*was at this midnight hour, 


when free from the observation of © 


his companions, that he had of late 
sought, at times, to recall the feel- 


ings which had influenced him so . 


powerfully a few months before, 
The suspicion that he was no long- 
er impressed as he had formerly been 
by the remembrance of the appal- 
ling scene, with which he had been 


- 


wont to feed his imagination, had ' 
changed into a certainty. He had . 


used it as the most potent means of 
exciting his fading energies into a 


fresh maintenance of the new life - 


he desired to lead. It had palled 

at length, and every time he would 

have tried the effect anew, it had 
roved to be weaker. 


So great had been the first shock, . 


that by one mighty upheaval it had 
torn up the old life by the roots, 
Then the empty heart, swept and 
garnished, remained vacant, with 
the door open. And now, alas! 
the banished spirit was on the 


watch, eager to regain his lost pos- - 


session. 
“Tt has been no fault of mine,” 


and then followed the bitter cry, . 


the amazing accusation of the man 
yielding up the mastery, “Jt was 
God’s fault who sent those men 
here !” 

The 
was vanquished. Before he went 


le was at an end; he - 


to sleep, he softly undid the little . 
window, picked up the rose, and let . 


it float away upon the water. 
24 
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Harrie Martineau. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


Ir is a dangerous thing to have 
your life written when you are dead 
and helpless, and can do nothing to 
‘protest against the jadgment, Either 
your biographer will be partial, and 
so load you with panegyric that 
your wisest acts will look foolish, 
and the public will be tempted to 
hate you out of mere human contra- 
dictoriness, to break the monotony 
-of praise; or else your biographer 
will be nobly impartial, picking out 
the holes in your coat, and kindly 
accounting for and explaining them 
by the follies of your parents, the 
wickedness of your family, or your 
-own defective education and moral 
‘weakness, These are well-understood 
and often-practised arts; and it is a 
-proof of the enormous interest we 
take in the records of humanity that 
‘neither pity nor justice interferes 
to prevent the habitual desecration 
of the homes and secrets of the 
dead. But if biography is thus 
dangerous, there is a still more fatal 
:art, more radical in its operation, 
and infinitely more murderous, 
against which nothing can defend 
the predestined victim. This ter- 
rible instrument of self-murder is 
called autobiography ; and no kind 
interpreter, no gentle critic, no 
-effacing tear from any angel of the 
eternal records, can diminish its 
damning power, When a stranger 
hand lifts the curtain which shrouds 
-every individual soul from its neigh- 
hours, and often from itself, we can 
always hope and believe that the 
revelations it makes may be more 
or less mistaken, that the stains it 
exhibits might disappear on closer 
inspection, and that the victim who 
is thus judged in his absence might 


have had much to say for himself 
had he been present. But these 
reflections do not help us when it 
is a self-revelation upon which we 
look ; for nobody can be so thorough- 
ly acquainted with the pettinesses 
of character, the solemnities of self- 
importance, the unkind thoughts 
and harsh judgments which blemish 
the memory, as he or she whose 
personal peculiarities are in question, 
Nor is this all. The right of libel- 
ling himself is a right which cannot 
be taken from any human creature, 
living or dead; but a posthumous - 
assault on his fellow-creatures is 
one of the worst and most cowardly, 
as it is the last sin of which a man 
is capable. Some dismal examples 
have been lately given to the world 
of the enduring rancour which could 
hoard up the records of past scandal, 
or the ill-natured gossip of the mo- 
ment, to secure a far-off vengeance, 
and inflict wounds and do mischief 
without any fear of being called upon 
to answer for the consequences; 
and it is to be supposed that the 
cruel cowards who thus take shelter 
under the very shadow of death, 
and wing their arrows from behind 
the shield of the king of terrors, 
forget that in so doing they execute 
the most complete and sweeping 
judgment upon themselves, But 
it ought to be fully understood and 
acknowledged that there is no mean- 
er and more unpardonable social 
crime, especially when the persons 
thus assailed are picked out from 
the gentle obscurity of private life, 
and have neither public record nor 
well-known history to be brought 
forth in their favour ; and worst of 
ull when the assailant has all the 
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intimacy of family knowledge and 
that embittered recollection which 
tenacious memories preserve of petty 
wrong, to give point to the posthu- 
mous vengeance. 

These observations have been 
foreed upon us by the two vol- 
umes of Autobiography which have 
just been published under the name 
of Harriet Martineau. This is not 
the first portrait of herself which 
this distinguished writer has given 
to the world. In the end of last 
summer, at the time of her death, 
there appeared in the ‘ Daily News’ 
a short account of her life, character, 
and works, which we were informed 
by an editorial note was from her 
own hand, and upon which the pre- 
sent writer had begun to found an 
estimate of Miss Martineau’s life and 
labours,when we were stopped by the 
announcement that another longer 
and more detailed autobiography 
was—not only written, but printed, 
illustrated, and ready for immediate 
publication. The fact that a woman 
had thought it fit and becoming to 
leave her own account of herself in 
an editor’s drawer for some twenty 
years, ready for the moment when 
death might overtake her, was of 
itself a curious evidence of the high 
weight she attached to it and her 
anxiety to make the world aware of 
her own deliberate judgment upon 
her own character. But there was 
the quaint excuse for this that Miss 
Martineau had already described 
and estimated in the same columns 
of the ‘Daily News’ a great many 
important persons in her own gener- 
ation, and that to her cool judgment 
and impartial mind it might seem 
natural that her own portrait should 
hang in the same gallery—an idea 
which many an able portrait-painter 
before her has carried out without 
any breach of modesty. And there 
was nothing in the concise biog- 
raphy of the ‘ Daily News ’—which 
was entirely historical and descrip- 











tive, and not even written in the 
first person—to offend the hearer, 
who might indeed smile at the se- 
rene sense of national importance 
with which the progress of her life 
was recorded, but who could scarce- 
ly complain of a self-estimate which 
was on the whole just enough, and 
claimed for Harriet Martineau no 
applause beyond that naturally be- 
longing to talent and industry. The 
limited space prevented at once all 
undue detail of self-characterisation, 
and all that disadvantageous con- 
trast of others with herself, which 
any extended sketch of society is 
likely to draw an autobiographer 
into, Had some kind fairy set fire 
benevolently to the piles of printed 
paper so easily disposed of in one 
stage, so indestructible in another, 
which have now at last made their 
way into the world, and are unhap- 
pily no longer within the reach of 
burning, the reputation of Miss 
Martineau would have settled down 
into that mellow glow of universal 
acceptance which lasts longer than 
more special crowns, We might 
not have known exactly why it was, 
but we should no less hes acknow- 
ledged it as having become her pro- 
perty by possession and prescriptive 
right—which are better title-deeds 
than any other, at least in the tem- 
ples of fame. 

It takes a long time to reach to 
this calm of unquestioned, if not 
very distinctly understood honour ; 
and Miss Martineau had passed 
like other people, through many 
clouds and discouragements on the 
way. Therecan be no doubt that 
she was during her life, in the earlier 
portion of her career, as well abused 
as most political persons were in 
that lively and plain-spoken period. 
The difference between her and most 
other women who wrote, was, that 
her topics, even when treated under 
the disguise of what we must call 
fiction, we suppose, since her gener- 

















































ation enthusiastically accepted it as 
such—were almost entirely of a po- 
litical, or at least politico-philoso- 
phical, character; and accordingly, 
the same means then in vogue to 
bring down political opponents of 
all kinds, were used freely upon her. 
These means have fortunately for 
the moment gone out of fashion, 
and notwithstanding the recent 
creation of gossip-newspapers, will, 
we trust, continue out of fashion. 
It is no longer a matter of much 
value in criticism whether an author 
is deaf and a Unitarian, or orthodox 
and possessed of ears as keen as his 
who heard the grass growing. We 
cannot go the length of saying yet 
that it is immaterial whether the 
writer be man or woman, for on this 
point it must be allowed all critics 
are fallible, and there is no female 
writer existing who is not benevo- 
lently or contemptuously reminded 
of her sex, except, indeed, George 
Eliot, whose supremacy is character- 
istically acknowledged by the ab- 
sence of this favourite accusation. 
In this respect Harriet Martineau 
fared a little worse than most people 
did in her day, as uniting in her 
own person the characteristic re- 
proaches addressed habitually to 
literary women and those addressed 
habitually to political opponents. 
The conjunction produced some 
sharp and violent talk and many 
biting gibes ; but, on the other hand, 
it was conjoined with, according 
to her own showing, a most super- 
lative and extraordinary fame and 
influence, which ought to have neu- 
tralised the evil. Both had long 
ago drepped—or so at least it seemed 
to the younger generation—into 
dimness, if not into peaceable obli- 
vion. Abuse dies early, and fame re- 
quires a more solid foundation than 
that upon which hers was based, 
to resist the wear and tear even of 
five-and-twenty years. And when 
she died, not yet a year ago, most 











ople were ready to recognise in 

iss Martineau an eminent person, 
who had played a considerable part 
in her time, though it was begin- 
ning to be doubtful in what way 
she had been so eminent. That she 
had written much on philosophical 
and political subjects people were 
vaguely aware; and she had pro- 
duced one clever book, ‘ Deer- 
brook,’ and one little story more 
than clever, the ‘Feats on the 
Fiord,’ andshad written many good 
newspaper biographies and other 
articles, These things were scarcely 
enough to account for the tradition 
of fame which hung about her; but 
most people have been born or at 
least have grown up, since the time 
when the Reviews snarled at the 
young lady who was a Malthusian, 
and angry politicians fought over 
her in abuse or in praise; and we 
were willing to be respectful and 
friendly to her memory without 
entering too closely into the foun- 
dation of our faith. For our own 
part, we avow, we were about to 
discuss her literary work calmly, on 
that level of honest mediocrity to 
which it seemed to belong, with no 
more notion that she was one of the 
greatest of national reformers and 
authorities—in a way the saviour of 
her country, the inspirer of laws and 
instructor of lawgivers—than we 
have of the undeveloped capacities 
for government of the child at our 
knee. Whether this was mere igno- 
rance on our part, the reader has 
now full power of judging; and we 
will try to put the materials as well 
as we can before him. - There is not 
one only, but two autobiographies to 
decide by : one, the concise record of 
the newspapers; the other, the dif- 
fusive narrative which fills two octavo 
volumes—the slow and gradual ac- 
cumulation of her later years. 

We scarcely remember any one 
who has taken so much trouble to 
set himself right with the world. 
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No literary person, poet or prose 
writer, of Miss Martineau’s period, 
has had so much care for his or her 
reputation ; and even of the states- 
men, only her favourite aversion, 
Lord Brougham, has taken any 
steps in his own person to make us 
aware what he thought of himself, 
and what of his contemporaries. 
The mass of human creatures, small 
and great, are content to leave them- 
selves with no better appeal to re- 
collection than the pathos of a 
tombstone, and no surefoundation 
than their own works, good or bad, 
at the mercy or to the kindness of 
their fellows. And this confidence 
in the justice, on the whole, of human 
nature, is not undeserved. Posterity, 
if severe, is often kind ; and so, not- 
withstanding all private spites and 
enmities, are a man’s contemporaries. 
Even in the private retirement of 
the poor queen whoth he had helped 
to wrong, there is found a Griffith 
to do justice to the fallen Wolsey. 
Death of itself does much by the 
mere fact of the isolation and sep- 
aration it brings; and with death 
eomes gentle charity, indulgence, 
sometimes understanding and sym- 
pathy, such as the living were never 
able to gain. 

But all these gentle influences 
are neutralised, when, almost before 
the echo of the living voice is over, 
we are startled by a postscriptal ha- 
rangue from the tomb, The grave 
has all the worst qualities of the 
pulpit, heightened to almost an in- 
finite degree, in so far as the difficul- 
ties of reply are increased : for where- 
as it may be possible to make the 
occupant of the latter hear reason 
when he descends from that point 
of vantage, or at least to let him 
know our mind on the subject, the 
inmate of the first is entirely be- 
yond either conviction or compune- 
tion—the one irresponsible, unpun- 
ishable moral assailant whom neither 
complaint, nor protest, nor contra- 
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diction can touch, and even in whose 
favour a certain natural human pre- 
judice is always enlisted. There is 
a natural presumption that what a 
dying man says must be true, which 
gives an indescribable sting to post- 
humous slander. What good could 
it do them to lie? Their vengeance, 
if not righteous, is too diabolical to 
be consistent with our tremulous 
instinctive apprehension of them, as 
beings passed into a region where 
only truth can reign, and all subter- 
fuges, and even defects of vision, 
must be done away with. Even the 
most heedless deathbed utterance 
takes a certain sacredness—and a 
letter from a dead hand becomes a 
supplementary testament, holy and 
binding to all persons of deep feel- 
ing. Posthumous books, however, 
it must be said, have not done much 
to keep up this good: character of 
the dead. The sense of immunity 
from all reprisals—the knowledge 
that all ordinary bonds of affection, 
of gratitude, of courtesy, are, as it 
were, abrogated for the benefit of 
the writer, who can smile in antici- 
pation at the tumult he will cause, 
while sure of never being brought 
to book for what he has said, never 
called upon to substantiate any ac- 
cusation or account for any spiteful 
saying —seems often to inspire a 
malign pleasure; and it is even 
possible that a distorted sense of the 
advantages of making known “ the 
truth” may obscure the eyes to all 
the baseness of confidence betrayed 
and injured reputation. That this 
should be the case even in respect 
to the home, doubly screened by the 
obscurity of private life and the 
lapse of time from public know- 
ledge, which a writer may enhance 
his own character by traducing 
and exposing, is a wonderful and 
horrible thought; yet we suppose 
it is not without precedent. Often 
enough the experiences of life steal 
from us our primitive belief in the 
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authorities which were infallible to 
our early years ; and the best of sons 
and daughters must often perceive 
the defects of their own education, 
even the mistakes made in their 
training—the little injustices and 

tty wrongs of the wursery, the 
Le ty judgment, or perhaps too 
great severity, of father or mother— 
and by perceiving imply a gentle 
censure. Nothing can be more com- 
mon than to record our tacit disap- 
proval of the principles on which 
we were ourselves brought up, by a 
total change of system in respect to 
our children—to be by them re- 
versed again in their day, in all pro- 
bability, in proof of the fact that no 
human systems are iofallible. But 
this natural sentiment may exist 
along with the most tender piety 
and ‘loyalty to the home, which, at 
its least, is more to us, and at its 
worst, better than any strange place. 
When it leads to the desecration of 
that home, and the holding up of 
the chief figure in it to deliberate 
blame and insult, what can any one 
say ?- The writer who does this in 
the safety of declining years, going 
back over half a century to impress 
upon our minds an unfavourable 
estimate of her mother, revolts us 
by the very key-note thus struck 
with determined iteration, as the 
first thing to be insisted upon in 
the account of her life. That this 
could be no fault of accident or in- 
advertence is clearly apparent by the 
importance which Miss Martineau 
attached to her autobiography. 
“From my youth upward,” she 
says, “I have felt that it was one of 
the duties of my life to write my 
autobiography :” and she adds, “ for 
thirteen or fourteen years it has 
been more or Jess a weight on my 
mind that the thing was not done.” 
It was thus with the determination 
of setting herself right in every re- 
spect from her childhood up, that 
this book was written; and the 














writer brooded over it for the last 
twenty years of her life; there can 
be little doubt, in such a case, that 
everything said was fully meant. 

The tone of the autobiography is 
all the more remarkable in this re- 
spect, from the moderation and 
good sense of the biographies pub- 
lished by Miss Martineau in her 
lifetime, and concluding with the 
article upon herself, which, written 
in 1855, was published only six 
months ago. In these sketches 
there is a@prevailing sobriety and 
justice, an absence of rancour even 
in respect to those whom she might 
reasonably have considered her ene- 
mies, which is worthy of all praise, 
and which is admirably carried out 
in the curiously honest self-estimate 
which concludes them. All is 
straightforward, moderate, modest, 
and sensible in those brief histories, 
spoken as it were face to face with 
her audience in the light of day. 
But the very atmosphere is changed 
when we get to the detailed and 
elaborate narrative written in her 
seclusion, in her weakness, when 
the clouds were already shadowing 
over her, and which was not in- 
tended to be made public until she 
had, as she believed, entirely ceased 
and been made an end of, at once 
and for ever. 

The first scene brings before 
us the morbid sense of wrong 
and unreal misery of a child in- 
comprise—an unhappy little being, 
to whom every rebuff was tragical, 
and who feels’ herself to have 
been bitterly oppressed by the “ tak- 
ing down” system, the hardness 
of her parents, the gibes of elder 
brothers and sisters. “ My temper 
might have been made a thoroughly 
good one,” she says, “ by the slight- 
est regard shown to my natural 
affections, and- any rational dealing 
with my faults; but I was almost 
the youngest of a large family, and 
subject not only to the rule of 
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severity to which all were liable, 
but also to the rough and contemp- 
tuous treatment of the elder children, 
who meant no harm, but injured 
me irreparably.” “Justice was 
precisely what was least understood 
in our house,” she goes on to say. 
“The duties preached were those of 
inferiors to superiors; while the 
per contra was not insisted upon 
with any equality of treatment at 
all. Parents were to bring up their 
children ‘in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord,’ «nd to pay 
servants due wages; but not a word 
was ever preached about the justice 
due from the stronger to the weaker. 
I used to thirst to hear some notice 
of the oppression which servants 
and children had (as I supposed 
universally) to endure in respect 
to their feelings, while duly clothed, 
fed, and taught.” “One of my 
chief miseries,” she continues, “ was 
being sent with insulting messages 
to the maids—e.g., to bid them not 
to be so like cart-horses overhead, 
and the like. On the one hand, it 
was a fearful sin to alter a message ; 
and on the other, it was impossible 
to give such a one as that.” These 
were the kind of distresses which 
made her “ usually very unhappy,” 
often planning suicide, never pass- 
ing a day without crying. Miss 
Martineau’s imagination, however, 
was not lively enough to make her 
aware that imaginative children are 
full of such wretchedness, even with- 
out any particular sin on the a of 
their fathers and mothers. Here is 
rather a horrible pictare—yet not so 
horrible as it looks—of the little, 
lonely, miserable creature, who was 
not so much petted and taken no- 
tice of as she believed her merits to 
require :— 


“Now and then I desperately poured 
forth my complaints ; but, in general, 
I brooded over my injuries, and those of 
others who dared not speak, and then 
the temptation to suicide was very 





strong. No doubt there was much 
vindictiveness in it. 1 gloated over 
the thought that I would make some. 
body care about me in some sort of 
way at last; and as to my tidn in 
the other world, I felt sure that God 
would not be very angry with me 
for making haste to him when nobody 
else cared for me, and so many people 
plagued me.” 


This sounds very serious and 
terrible as reported by a mature 
woman with great gravity fifty 
years or so after; but which of us 
does not remember that half- 
wretched, half-delightful sense of 
injury, and the tragic innocent idea- 
of “making somebody care about 
me in some sort of way at last "— 
rousing the whole house into ex- 
citement and anxiety about that one 
small, at present much misunder- 
stood and unconsidered member of 
it, whom then they would finally: 
discover to have been, not a naughty 
child, but a great hero or hervine, 
and for whom everybody would 
weep ever after with remorse and 
passion? What a constriction of 
delicious anguish would come*into 
our innocent bosom, what a sob of 
satisfaction move. our throat, ‘at 
thought of the flowers to be put 
on our grave, and the everlasting 
first place to be accorded to us ever 
after! That Miss Martineau should 
have made the curious mistake of 
supposing this mood, so common to 
the fanciful child, to have belonged 
to herself alone—to have been 
caused by the injustice or cruelty 
of her family—and to have been 
worthy of solemn note so long after, 
and still more solemn, not to say bit- 
ter censure of her nearest relations, 
—is a curious token of the limitation 
and ungraciousness of her imagin- 
ation. Most of us, after we are full- 
grown, laugh at the tragical little 
humbug with its innocent com- 
placence and profound unconscious 
self-importance, which was ourself. 


It must be added, that whenever 
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the picture expands a little, and 
we are permitted to see the homely 
house in Norwich in which this 
child brooded and felt herself 
misunderstood, these good Mar- 
tineaus seem very kindly sort of 
people, caressing their sulky little 
Tarriet out of her troubles, and 
taking her complaints of their par- 
tiality with much greater patience 
than many parents would have 
done. They “ exercised every kind 
of self-denial to bring us up quali- 
fied to take care of ourselves,” their 
daughter admits; “they pinched 
themselves in luxuries to provide 
their girls as well as their boys 
with masters and schooling ;” and 
they gave to both a thoroughly 
good education, training the girls 
not only in the old-fashioned wa 
of domestic usefulness, but with 
a classic foundation of Latin for 
their English—a plan which is 
supposed to be an innovation of 
the present day, but is in real- 
ity as old as English society in 
its best development. This being 
the case, the persistent attack made 
upon these good parents, especially 
the mother, which is carried on 
into the more serious records of 
maturer life, is especially painful. 
“To one person | was habitually 
untrutbful from fear,’ says this 
unkind and thankless child. “To 
my mother I would in my child- 
hood assert or deny anything that 
would bring me through most 
easily. When I left home 
all temptation to untruth ceased.” 
A more cruel accusation against a 
person unable to defend herself 
could not be. “I knew thee that 
thou wert an austere man, .. . 
therefore I was afraid.” The reader 
is not apt to sympathise in_ this 
case with the ungenerous churl who 
makes the statement, but with the 
master whose higher purpose is 
thus balked. A page or two further 
on Miss Martineau allows herself to 
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have been “deeply and effectually 
moved by my mother’s considera- 
tion for my feelings ;” but this does 
not operate upon her mind in the 
way of altering the cruel and per- 
sistent indictment. Many years 
later, after an appearance of the kind- 
est union and sympathy between 
the mother and grown-up daughter, 
when Mrs, Martineau joined Harriet 
in London, the old opposition comes 
out under a new form, and we are 
given to understand that the mother 
was jealous of her child’s eminence. 
“To pass it over as lightly as pos- 
sible,” says Miss Martineau, “ my 
mother, who loved power and had 
always been in the habit of exer- 
cising it, was hurt at confidence 
reposed in me, and distinctions 
shown, and visits paid to me; and 
I, with every desire to be passive, 
and being in fact wholly passive 
in the matter, was kept in a state 
of constant agitation at the in- 
flux of distinctions which I never 
sought, and which it was impossible 
to impart.” If this were true to 
the strictest letter, it would not in 
the least diminish the offence against 
good taste, as well as against all 
family loyalty and the needful 
and graceful restraints of private 
life, which every right-thinking 
person .must find in it, Nor is 
this all;* the autobiographer has 
done a still greater wrong by leav- 
ing such a suggestion to the vulgar 
hand of her American editress, who 
pounces upon so delightful a 
piece of personality, and adds her 
own rude daub of the domineer- 
ing mother, to add effect to the 
ludicrous picture of the great 
authoress, with which she has 
favoured the reader, Perhaps Mrs. 
Chapman may be allowed to be 
revenge enough for Mrs. Martineau. 
For our serious judgment upon 
a woman.who, for good or evil, 
certainly occupied a large place in 
the public estimation, evaporates 












jn disgust or laughter, when we 
eome to the résumé of the third 
yolume, in which Miss Martineau’s 
chosen literary executrix exerts 
all her powers, with the finest 
effect, to make Miss Martineau ab- 
surd. But what can be thought of 
the daughter who leaves it within 
the power of so foolish a commen- 
tator as Mrs. Chapman to insult and 
outrage the memory of her own 
mother? It is time that the abom- 
inable practice of magnifying not- 
able persons by abuse of all their 
nearest relations should be treated 
as it deserves. We can forgive Miss 
Martineau many chapters in her 
life which evoked public criticism, 
sooner than we can forgive her this 
unfavourable representation and ex- 
posure of her home. But Mrs. 
Chapman is poetic justice embodied ; 
and if unkindness to one’s mother 
were always to be punished. by judi- 
cial blindness in the choice of one’s 
representative, as in the present 
ease, we cannot but allow that all 
the ends of justice would be attained. 

There are features, however, in 
the gloomy, ill-tempered, and self- 
absorbed girl, which soften the heart 
of the reader towards her. Her 
adoration of the children who come 
after her in the household, atones 
for her jealousy and doubt of those 
who came before. When she 
pinches “James’s pink toes” to 
wake him, and drags the baby out 
of his crib to show to him that 
early glory of the summer morning 
when all the world is asleep, which 
is so entrancing to a child; and 
finds “a new life” in her little 
sister, the darkness seems to clear 
away from the hitherto morbid pic- 
ture. “When I first saw her, it 
was as she was lifted out of her crib 
at a fortnight old, asleep, to be 
shown to my late hostess who had 
brought Rachel and me home. The 


passionate fondness I felt for her 
from that moment has been unlike 
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anything else I have felt in life— 
though I have made idols of not 
a few nephews and nieces,” she tells 
us, looking back, after “our close 
friendship of forty years,” with af- 
fection undiminished. ‘When I 
am among little children, it fright- 
ens me to think what my idolatry of 
my own children would have been,” 
she says, suddenly, with startling 
vehemence and the simplicity of 
real feeling, notwithstanding that 
she was a supporter of Mr. Malthus, 
and got into trouble enough after- 
wards on that account. These words 
soften our idea of the woman who, 
being a born lecturer and _politi- 
cian, was less distinctively affected 
by sex than perhaps any other, male 
or female, of her generation. Yet 
she adored babies, and loved needle- 
work,—than which no two tastes 
ean be more feminine. And it 
would perhaps be difficult to over- 
estimate the external disadvantages 
of a plain girl, without any apparent 
attractiveness, growing deaf, and 
conscious of no special power to 
please. “She was grave, and laughed 
more rarely than any young person 
I ever knew,” says a school friend, 
describing her as she appeared at 
sixteen. ‘ Her face was plain, and 

ou will scarcely believe it) she 
had no light in the countenance, 
no expression, to redeem the fea- 
tures. Her low brow and rather 
large under lip increased the ef- 
fect of her natural seriousness of 
look, and did her much injustice. 
I used to be asked occasionally, 
‘What has offended Harriet?’ I, 
who understood her, used to 
answer, ‘Nothing: she is not 
offended ; it is a her look.” 
Miss Martineau erself © adds, 
“ When. I left Bristol I was as pale 
as a ghost, and as thin as possible, 
and still very frowning and repul- 
sive-looking.” This fact is not 
without interest as affecting both © 
her character and habits of thought. 
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The prejudices of life and of litera- 
ture are, no doubt, in favour of 
pretty persons ; but the effect upon 
the mind of this consciousness of 
the absence of beauty is worth con- 
sideration too. 

Miss Martineau had the great 
fundamental misfortune of being 
brought up a Unitarian. By 
nature and circumstance religion 
was her great refuge at this period 
of her life, the only thing which 
could give her any effectual support 
amid all the discouragements of her 
gloomy temper, and sense of cruelty 
and injustice surrounding her; but 
she was too clear-headed not to be 
early awakened to the absence: of 
any mystic sanction or inherent 
sacredness in what she was trained 
to believe. The logical mistake 
common to her sect of “ appropri- 
ating all the Christian promises 
without troubling themselves with 
the clearly specified condition of 
faith in Christ as a Redeemer,” be- 
came, she tells us, very soon clear 
to her. Of the mode of argu- 
ment commonly used by her early 
teachers she gives the following 
striking example: “One evening,” 
she says, “I was in the parlour, 
when our Unitarian minister, Mr. 
Madge, was convicting of error 
(and what he called idiotcy) an or- 
thodox schoolmaster. ‘ Look here,’ 
said Mr. Madge, seizing three wine- 
glasses and placing them in a 
row; ‘here is the Father, here the 
Son, and here the Holy Ghost. 
Do you mean to tell me that these 
three glasses can in any case be 
one? Tis mere nonsense.’ And 
so were we children taught that it 
was mere nonsense.” Another point 
upon which she remarks is “the 
practice, necessarily universal among 


Unitarians, of taking any liberties 


they please with the revelation 
they profess to receive.” This 
opened the doors to all after. 
changes ; but at first, in her imper. 
fect and unhappy youth, religion 
was everything to her. It was her 
refuge from herself and all the evils 
round her, She took notes of ser. 
mons, and attended Bible classes, 
and studied Scriptural illustrations, 
and Eastern life, like the most 
pious of evangelical maidens. She 
made herself a little paper book, 
in which she wrote down “ Scrip- 
ture instructions under the heads of 
the virtues and vices, to have en- 
couragement or rebuke always ready 
at hand, while she was still a child ;” 
and when her mind turned to 
authorship, it was entirely in the 
religious vein, There is a pretty ac- 
count of her first publication, which, 
by way of bringing the reader once 
more into charity with the sulky, 
deafish, ugly girl, all throbbing with 
pains and dormant capabilities, we 
may quote here. The idol of her 
youth was her younger brother 
James, between whom and _ herself 
there was destined to be a great 
gulf afterwards, but to whom in her 
young days she was devoted with 
all a sister's adoring faith and ad- 
miration. His return to college 
after the vacation made Harriet 
miserable; and to console herself 
she began to write, as he had ad- 
vised. The subject she chose was 
an odd one, yet quite likely to take 
the fancy of a girl brought up in 
a little Dissenting community. It 
was, “Female writers on practical 
divinity.” * Half alarmed, half con- 
temptuous of herself as attempting 
something much too great for her, 
she sent this production to the 





* Mrs, Chapman’s note on this early religious composition is too delightful to be 
omitted : “‘ With her fervent religious feelings,” says the American lady, “ there 
was a moment at this period, such as sends a gifted young Catholic devotee to 
the cloister to become a lady-abbess, and bids a young man of similar genius 


become a bishop !” 
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‘Monthly Repository,’ a little Uni- 
tarian magazine, the organ of the 
sect. The next number was sent 
in “ before service-time on a Sunday 
morning.” 





“My heart may have been beating 
when I laid hands on it; but it 
thumped prodigiously when I saw my 
article there, and in the notices to 
correspondents a request to hear more 
from V. of Norwich. There is certainly 
something entirely peculiar in the 
sensation of seeing one’s self in print 
for the first time—the lines barn 
themselves in upon the brain in a 
way of which black ink is incapable 
inany other mode. So I felt that day 
when I went about with my secret. 
I have said what my eldest brother 
was to us, in what reverence we held 
him. He was just married, and he 
and his bride asked me to return from 
chapel with them to tea, After tea he 
said, ‘Come now, we have had plenty 
of talk; I will read you something ;’ 
and he held out his hand for the new 
‘Repository.’ After glancing at it, 
he exclaimed, ‘They have got a new 
hand here. Listen.’ After a para- 
graph, he repeated, ‘Ah! this is a 
new hand: they have had nothing so 
good as this for a long while.’ (It 
would be impossible to convey to any 
who do not know the ‘Monthly Re- 
pository’’ of that day how very small 
acompliment this was.) I was silent, 
of course. At the end of the first 
column he exclaimed about the style, 
looking at me in some wonder at my 
being as still as a mouse. Next (and 
well I remember his tone and thrill to 
it still) his words were—‘ Whit a fine 
sentence that is! Why, do you not 
think so?’ I mumbled out sillily 
enough that it did not seem anything 
particular, ‘Then,’ said he, ‘you 
were not listening; I will read it 
again. There now!’ As he still got 
nothing out of me, he turned round 
upon me, as we sat side by side on the 
sofa, with ‘ Harriet, what is the matter 
with you? I never knew you so slow 
to praise anything before,’ ‘J replied, 
in utter confusion, ‘I never could 
baffle anybody. The truth is, that 
paper is mine.’ He made no reply; 
read on in silence, and spoke no more 
till I was on my feet to go way. He 
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then Jaid his hand on my shoulder 
and said gravely (calling me ‘dear’ 
for the first time), ‘Now, dear, leave 
it to other women to make shirts and 
darn stockings; and do you devote 
yourself to this.’ I went home in 
a sort of dream, so that the squares 
of the pavement seemed to float before 
my eyes.” 


This is a pretty story enough, 
with the pleasant atmosphere of 
family life in it, After this she 
wrote a volume of ‘ Devotional 
Exercises,’ not a kind of composi- 
tion in which a mind like hers 
might be supposed likely to excel ; 
and then came to a pause ‘ap- 
parently, being overtaken by that - 
rush of life which now and then 
swells the calm tide of family 
affairs. Misfortune came, and death. 
Her elder brother above referred to 
went to Madeira to die; and there 
is a touchiug page about his de- 
parture—the manner in which the 
newly-born baby kept up a kind 
of forlorn courage in the household 
which was parting with the child’s 
father for ever. “I was the last 
who held the dear baby, even to 
the moment of his being put into 
the carriage,” she says; and the 
child, too, never came back. Then 
the elder Mr, Martineau, Harriet’s 
father, died, leaving them in re- 
duced circumstances; and _ then, 
crown of all the sufferings thus 
crushed into one brief space, her 
betrothed lover “ became suddenly 
insane, and after months of illness of 
body and mind, died.” So briefly 
is the incident, to which we are 
apt to give the chief place in early 
life, recorded ; and it can scarcely 
be supposed that there was any 
very profound feeling involved, at 
least on the lady’s side. “1 dared 


not: refuse, because I saw it would 
be his death-blow,” she says. “I 
have never since been tempted, nor 
have suffered anything at all in 
relation to that matter. which is 
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held to be all-important to women 
—love and marriage—nothing, I 
mean, beyond occasional annoy- 
ances, presently disposed of. Ever 
literary woman, no doubt, has plenty 
of importanity of that sort to deal 
with.” This last sentence will per- 
plex the general mind, which has 
not, we fear, come to look upon 
literature, at least on the. woman’s 
side, as a great inducement to matri- 
mony. But, of course, Miss Mar- 
tineau ought to know. 

The romance of life being thus 
summarily disposed of, the heroic 
one soon ensues. Mr. Martineau 

ad suffered greatly in the com- 
‘mercial crisis of 1826; and his 
daughters were, contrary to his 
hopes, left dependent upon their 
own exertions. The natural re- 
source of teaching, or even of 
needlework, was thought of in- 
stantly; and one of them at least 
seems to have taken up the former 
universal trade. Harriet’s occupa- 
tion seemed plain enough before 
her; but some objections very 
naturally raised by her mother 
against her going to London alone, 
under the idea that literature 
could only be profitably pursued 
there, are represented by Miss 
Martineau herself as tyrannical in- 
terference, and construed by Mrs, 
Chapman into a decision “that 
her daughter’s hopes of a literary 
career should be crushed.” The 
next enterprise in which we find 
her engaged, is probably the most 
strange that ever occupied a 7. 
son of talent or commenced a 
considerable career. The Uni- 
tarian body, not generally much 
given to proselytising, suddenly 
offered prizes for three essays “by 
which Unitarianism was to be pre- 
sented to the notice of Catholics, 
Jews, and Mahommedans.” It seems 
almost impossible to think of any 
scheme so solemnly grotesque issu- 
ing from a sect so calm, genteel, 








and cultivated; but such was the 
ease, “ The prizes were ten guineas 
for the Catholic, fifteen for the 
Jewish, and twenty for the Mahom- 
medan essay ;” the value rising in 
proportion to the difficulty of the 
work, Harriet competed for all 
three, and won them in succession 
one after the other. In one of her 
letters to her mother she gives an 
account of a meeting, the May meet- 
ing of the Unitarian body, in which 
the quaint excitement of the little 
community all aglow with its fit of 
missionary energy is made curiously 
apparent. A certain Rammobhun 
Roy, a Hindoo convert, shared the 
honours of this assembly with Miss 
Harriet Martineau of Norwich ; and 
she writes of him with all the gentle 
enthusiasm appropriate to the time 
and occasion. “ His upward look, 
the meek expression of his coun- 
tenance, his majestic bending figure, 
and the peculiarities of his costume 
and complexion, made it such 4 
Ey as I shall never again be- 

old.” All this is amusing enough 
when we think of the after life and 
work of this young lady, modestly 
hearing her own distinctions celebrat- 
ed, in the midst of her sect. Another 
eonvert, a Catholic priest, who had 
“nobly renounced his office and avow- 
ed, himself a Unitarian,” though he 
had only five pounds in the world, 
fills her with equal enthusiasm, This 
outburst of zeal, however, was the 
last. “TI had already ceased to be 
a Unitarian in the technical sense,” 
she tells us, though she was their 
chosen expositor. If the essays 
were published, we are not inform- 
ed; but Miss Martineau herself does 
not hesitate to say, that “if either 
Mahommedans or Jews have ever 
been converted by them, such con- 
verts can hardly be rational enougli 
to be worth having.” Altogether 
this is as amusing a chapter 4s 
could be imagined, and rather more 
unlike nature than any one could 
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_ Were at their wits’ end. 


yenture to imagine in the history of 
so sober a sect. 

Miss Martineau was now on the 
yerge of her great effort. A year 
or two before the period of the mis- 
sionary essays, Mrs, Marcet’s ‘ Con- 
yersations on Political Economy’ 
had fallen into her hands, This 
set her brain working, aud she im- 
mediately determined to embody 
the principles of the science which 
formally she was little acquaint- 
ed with, yet which already gave 
their favourite direction to her 
thoughts, in a series of stories. “I 
mentioned my notion,” she tells us, 
“when we were sitting at work one 
bright afternoon at home. Brother 
James nodded assent; my mother 
said, ‘Do it;? and we went to tea 
unconscious what a great thing we 
had done since dinner.” This is 
the first intimation we have of “ the 
great thing” which Mrs. Chapman 
announces in a much more splendid 
manner. England was in a very 
bad way at this time, the American 
lady tells us. “The condition of 
the country was terrible to think of. 
There were twenty-five millions 
of people shut up to starve in the 
small area of the British Isles, ex- 
hausted by war, and taxed to the 
war point. . They were dying 
for want of bread, while hindered 
alike from producing and importing 
grain as well as from fons to live 
where it grew.” ( e were not 
aware that there had been any 
laws against emigration, or against 
the production of grain in Eng- 
land; but that was our ignorance, 
no doubt.) “Men in power saw 
no cure but in killing,” Mrs, 
Chapman adds) “The hangman 
had a fearful work to do.” The 
gallows and the bayonet were the 
chief weapons of Government ; Gov- 
etnment itself was considered a 
curse; and all the departments 
“In such 
acrisis it was,” says our instructor, 
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“that Harriet Martineau set hersel_ 
to consider the Crisis.” The coun- 
try was perishing visibly before the 
eyes of a much-interested world; 
when lo! on that bright afternoon, 
over the needlework, brother James 
nodded assent, the mother said “ Do 
it,” and before the tea was poured 
out England’s salvation was se- 
cured, and the great thing as good 
as done. 

This was in the year 1831. . It 
would require more labour than the 
subject is worthy of to go back upon 
the daily records of the time, and 
ascertain beyond question, as no 
doubt might be done, the real effect 
of the little books which were the 
produce of the “great” plan thus 
made up; but it is very wonderful 
and incredible that they should have 
had the results recorded here. They 
have fallen out of knowledge alto- 
gether by this time, and are to the 
present generation as if they had 
never existed. To ourselves, we 
confess, they read now like Sunday- 
school stories twisted aside out of 
the religious channel, and made to 
teach political instead of spiritual 
doctrine. They are framed on the 
broadest elementary principles, as 
simple as Hogarth’s Idle Apprentice 
—the good people doing well, and 
the naughty people doing badly— 
and life reduced to a geometrical 
diagram, the easiest and most 
commonplace affair in the world. 
We can remember nothing that is 
even objectionable in the simple- 
minded but rigidly-constructed tale, 
which is supposed to have set all 
England by the ears on the Malthu- 
sian question. If England was set 
by the ears so easily, and excited out 
of her propriety by such simple 
means, how much stronger in 
digestion, and more tranquil in 
temper, must England have become 
since then! We read with amaze- 
ment of the commotion of society— 
the agitation in the highest circles 
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—the statesmen who crowded to 
Harriet’s humble lodging to ask her 
advice and adopt her suggestions, as 
well as to request her support. Could 
all this be true, we ask ourselves with 
amazement? And it is not to be be- 
lieved that it was other than true, 
more or less. Miss Martineau 
might unconsciously exaggerate— 
she might unawares add a little, as 
is natural enough, to the glory of 
her own success. She might take 
in solemn earnest a question asked 
half in joke, half in compliment ; 
but she could not altogether deceive 
herself on the broader question : and 
the fact is evident that she did gain 
for herself an important, and indeed 
exceptional, position in society—a 
position more distinct and certain 
than the best that is attained by 
writers much surpassing her in 
genius—all on account of these little 
Sunday-school stories. The only 
explanation of this astonishing fact 
that we can attain to is, that they 
suited, or were supposed to suit, a 
want of the time. Didactic fiction 
seldom recommends itself to edu- 
cated readers, but it is almost always 
popular with the simple-minded ; 
and these tales were a kind of 
“ reading made easy” of that social 
science which had begun to take 
hold upon the popular mind, and 
to claim an occult power of control- 
ling the tides of human action, 
though nobody quite knew how. 
To tell the why and wherefore, to 
show that non-producers were use- 
less in the early stages of society, 
and not much good at any time; 
that industry and thrift were the 
most potent of all forces in the 
regulation of family affairs, but that 
even prosperity would not tempt any 
one to overestimate the hopes of the 
future; that machinery was no evil, 
but the destruction of it a great one ; 
—all these cut-and-dry lessons were, 
it is to be supposed, desired by the 
public in a portable and easily- 
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managed form. We confess that 
this is to ourselves a weak and lame 
explanation of so great a success; 
but we have no other to offer: and 
though much higher pretensions are 
set forth in the Autobiography now 
in our hands, the account given in 
the smaller autobiography of the 
‘Daily News,’ which is so much 
more sensible and dignified than 
the expanded record, is entirely in 
agreement with our view. “ The ori- 
ginal idea of exhibiting the great 
natural laws of society by a series 
of pictures of selected social ac- 
tion,” says Miss Martineau, “was 
a fortunate one; and her tales in- 
itiated a multitude of minds into 
the conception of what political 
economy is, and of how it concerns 
everybody living in society. Be- 
yond this, there is no merit of a 
high order in the work.” 

This is simply true, and it says 
much for the judgment and excellent 
sense of the author, as well as for 
her candour and humility, that she 
shows herself so well able to esti- 
mate her own work at its right value, 
So discriminating and modest a 
statement, indeed, might well nen- 
tralise the more vaporous assertions 
of the present volumes, which are 
neither so modest nor so sensible, 
The Political Economy Tales went 
on for about two years ; and though 
the interest has gone out of them, 
the struggles of the young author, 
unknown and unfriended as she was, 
with nothing to help her but: her 
own stout heart, and unfailing reso- 
lution, and confidence in her project, 
form a chapter in literature mueh 
more interesting than a dozen medi- 
ocre stories like Ella of Garveloch. 
From the time when the “ great 
thing was done” between dinner 
and tea, the mind of Harriet Mar- 
tineau had been possessed by it 
If the story is told with a certain 
solemnity, and the project announe- 
ed as if no such serious enterprise 
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had ever occurred to any one before, 
it must be recollected that in most 
undertakings of the kind the author 
js insensibly led into his work, and 
is not called upon to invent at once 
the work, and the need for it, and 
the means of publication altogether, 
which was the case in this. A series 
of magazine articles, or the successive 
numbers of a serial story, involve 
perhaps as much risk, at least of a 
literary kind, and quite as much 
labour, as the undertaking of Miss 
Martineau; but no one thinks of 
leaping suddenly upon an unpre- 

ed public in the monthly num- 
-” which only the most popular of 
authors, even in our own days, dare 
venture upon. And here was a 
young woman quite unknown who 
insisted upon trying it. No won- 
der that London publishers shrank 
and trembled at the bold sugges- 
tion, and she herself felt through 
and through the gravity and risk of 
the undertaking. “I was resolved 
that the thing should be done. The 
people wanted the book, and they 
should have it. I staked my all 
upon this project. I strengthened 
myself in certain resolutions, from 
which I promised myself no power 
on earth should. draw me away.” 
This is how she speaks of her be- 
ginning. And publisher after pub- 
lisher declined the risk, If England 
was not quite, as according to Mrs, 
Chapman, on the eve of destruction, 
and waiting for her saviour, yet 
men’s minds were very much occu- 
pied by the Reform Bill and cholera, 
two great subjects of popular com- 
motion, and nobody seemed to have 
any leisure for Miss Martineau. She 
wrote to one after another, “ stifled 
my sighs, swallowed my tears,” and 
persevered with indomitable resolu- 
tion. At last Mr. Fox, the editor 
of that little Unitarian Monthly Re- 
pository, to which Harriet had given 
4 great deal of unremunerated work, 
suggested a possibility of publica- 
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tion; and the eager young woman, 
getting with some difficulty her 
mother’s consent to her sudden 
journey to London, started by the 
early coach to look after it. She 
had fortunately a home to go to in 
the house of a cousin, “a great 
Brewery house; and here arriving 
suddenly, she found the family on 
the eve of a temporary absence, but 
was almost relieved to find herself 
alone for the last struggle. 


“My first step on Monday was see- 
ing the publisher mentioned by Mr. 
Fox. He shook his head. . . . I 
need not detail, even if I could remem- 
ber, the many applications I made in 
the next few days. Suffice it that they 
were all unsuccessful, and for the same 
alleged reasons. Day after day I came 
home weary with disappointment, and 
with trudging many miles through 
the clay of the streets, and through the 
fog of the gloomiest December I ever 
saw. I came home only to work, for 
I must be ready with two first num- 
bers, in case of a publisher turning up 
any day. All the while, too, I was as 
determined as ever that my scheme 
should be fulfilled. Night after night 
the brewery clock struck twelve while 
the pen was still pushing on in my 
trembling hand, I had promised to 
take one day’s rest, and dine and sleep 
at the Foxes’. Then, for the first time 
I gave way, in spite of all my efforts. 
Some trifle having touched my feel- 
ings before saying good-night, the 
sluices burst open, and I cried all 
night. In the morning Mr. Fox looked 
at me with great concern, stepped into 
the next room, and brought a folded 
paper to the breakfast-table, saying, 
‘Don’t read this now. I can’t bear it. 
These are what may be called terms 
from my brother’ (a young bookseller 
who did not pretend to have any busi- 
ness at that time). ‘I do not ask you 
even to consider them; but they will 
enable you to tell publishers that you 
hold in your hand terms offered by 
a publisher, and this may at least 
procure attention to your scheme.’ 
These were, to the subsequent regret 
of half a score of publishers, the 
terms on which my book was issued 
at last.” 








These terms, however, proved 
most unsatisfactory, requiring a 
subscription, which was very dis- 
agreeable to the author, and exact- 
ing many other conditions painful 
to her; but finally she had to yield, 
nothing else being practicable. 
Here is the conclusion of the 
struggle :— 


“T set out to walk the four miles 
and a half to the brewery. I could 
not afford to ride, more or less; but, 
weary already, I now felt almost too 
ill to walk at all. On the road, not far 
from Shoreditch, I became too giddy 
to stand without support; and I 
leaned over some dirty palings, pre- 
tending to look at a cabbage-bed, but 
saying to myself, as I stood with closed 
eyes, ‘My book will do yet.’ I moved 
on as soon as I could, apprehending 
that the passers-by took me to be 
drunk; but the pavement swam be- 
fore my eyes, so that I was glad to 
get to the Brewery. I tried to eat 
some dinner; but the vast rooms, the 
plate and the liveried servant, were 
too touching a contrast to my present 
condition, and I was glad to go to 
work to drown my disappointment in 
a flow of ideas. Perhaps the piece of 
work that I did may show that I suc- 
ceeded. I wrote the preface to my 
‘Tllustrations of Political Economy’ 
that evening ; and I hardly think that 
any one would discover from it that I 
had that day sunk to the lowest point 
of discouragement about my scheme, 
At eleven o'clock I sent the servants 
to bed. I finished the preface just 
after the brewery clock had struck 
two. I was chilly and hungry: the 
lamp burned low and the fire was 
small. I knew it would not do to go 
to bed to dream over again the bitter 
disappointment of the morning. I 
began now, at last, to doubt whether 
my work would ever see the light. I 
thought of the multitudes who need- 
ed it—and especially of the poor—to 
assist them in managing their own 
welfare. I thought, too, of my own 


conscious power of doing this very 
thing. Here was the thing wanting to 
be done, and I wanting to do it; and 
the one person whe had seemed best 
to understand the whole affair, now 
urged me to give up either the whole 
scheme, or, what was worse, its main 


principle! It was an inferior consi. : 
deration, but still, no small matter to 


me, that I had no hope or prospect of 
usefulness or independence if this pro. 
ject failed ; and I did not feel that 
night that I could put my heart into 
any that might arise. As the fire 
crumbled, I put it together .till no. 
thing but dust and ashes remained; 
and when the lamp went out I lighted 
the chamber candle: but at last it 
was necessary to go to bed; and at 
four o’clock I went, after crying for 
two hours with my feet on the fender, 
I cried in bed till six, when I fell 
asleep; but I was at the breakfast- 
table by half-past eight, and ready for 
the work of the day.” 


There is nothing in all the stories 
which, in the twinkling of an eye, 
made this stout-hearted young 
woman a prosperous and popular 
writer, which is half so interesting 
as this plain but touching narrative, 

The first edition consisted of fif- 
teen hundred copies ; and came into 
the world gloomily, only some three 
hundred being subscribed. The 
publisher wrote “always gloomily, 
sometimes rudely,” with the parcel 
of proofs, which arrived weekly 
(there was no penny post in those 
days), and the prospects were dis- 
couraging enough. 


“To the best of my recollection I 
waited ten days from the day of pe 
lication before I had another line from 
the publisher. My mother, judging 
from his ill-hamour, inferred that he 
had news to tell; whereas I sup- 
posed the contrary. My mother was 
right ; and I could now be amused at 
his last attempts to be discouraging in 
the midst of splendid success. At the 
end of those ten days he sent with his 
letter a copy of my first number, desir- 
ing me to make with all speed any 
corrections I might wish to make, as 
he had scarcely any copies left. He 
added that the demand led him to 
propose that we should now print two 
thousand. A postscript informed me 
that since he wrote the above he had 
found we should want three thousand. 
A second postscript proposed four 
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thousand, and a third five thousand. 
The letter was worth haying, now it 
had come. There was immetse relief 
in this; but I remember fiothing like 
intoxication—like amy painful reaction 
whatever. I remember walking, up 
and down the graen; plot in the, garden 
([ think it was on the 10th of Febru- 
ary) feeling that’ my cares were over. 
And so they were, From ‘that! hour 
I have never had .any,other anxiety 
about employment shen what to choose, 
nor any real care about rhoney. . . . 
The entire periodical’ press—daily, 
weekly, and as soon ‘as possible, 
monthly—came out in my favour; and 
I was overwhelmed with newspapers 
and letters containing every sort of 
flattery. The Diffusion Society wanted 
to have the series now ; and Mr. Hume 
offered, on behalf of a new Society of 
which he was. the, head, any price I 
would name for the purchase of the 
whole. I cannot precisely answer for 


the date of these and other applications, * 


the meanest of which I should have 
clutched at a few weeks before, Mem- 
bers of Parliamentsent down Blue-books 
through the post-office, to the astonish- 
ment of the postmaster, who one day 
sent word that I mast send for my own 
skare of the mail, for it could not be 
carried without a barrow—an announce- 
ment which, spreading in the. town, 
caused me to be stared at in the streets, 
Thus began that sort of experience. 
Half the hobbies of the House of Com- 
mons, and numberless notions of indi- 
viduals, anonymous ‘and other, were 
commended to me for treatment in my 
series, with which some of them had 


no’ more to do than geometry or the’ 


atomic theory.” 


The success thus attained neces- 
sitated the removal to London, 
which Miss’ Martineau’ had so long 
desired, and which for the time she 
seems to. have supposed; imperative 
for her work, though she afterwards 
found that even the career of a 
journalist might’ be well’ enough 
followed out in the depths of West- 
moreland. However, to.London she 
went, living for nearly a; year alone 


in lodgings, a young woman of thirty, | 


with her ear-trimpét, shy, grave, 
and indomitable, in, all the sfaplt 
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city of a lodging in Conduit Street, 


up two. pair of stairs, “I became 
the fashion,” she says, “and L might 
have been the. lion of several seasons 
if. had .chosen' to. permit-it,”).As 
it. was, she entered a great deal into 
society ;, and her account of the 
manner in which she. was: oppressed : 
by. invitations and admiring friends, 
specially as, described in the article 
on.‘ Literary Lionism,’ which is -re- 
printed in the appendix,. will, be 
amusing. and amazing to, many 
quiet literaty persons of the pre- 
sent. day, who know. that.) the 
world is very willing to let. authors 
follow their; occupation in as. much 
obscurity as if they. were. carpen- 
ters. or, ploughmeh. Great. for- 
tune, however, came to the-young 
lady from Norwich, ‘who, naturally, 
finding that everybody round pro- 
claimed and celebrated the import- 
ance of her work, did so too, as it 
would have been very singular if 
she had not.. The amount of the 
labour. involved she speaks of as 
enormous—so great as to keep her 
always aware “of the strong pro- 
bability: that my life would od. as 
the lives of hard. literary workers 
usually end.— in . paralysis, with 
months or; years of . imbecility ;” 
but she adds, with a.calm. com- 
placence. of self-esteem, mingled 
with the conscious rectitude of 
duty, “I conld not. have, written a 
volume the less if I had foreknown 
that, at a certain future day and 
hour, I should be struck down’ like 
Scott and Southey.” px | the 
little stories illustrative of Politi- 
cal Economy did not quite repre- 
sent the same strain of misfortune 
and heroic toil, as filled the last 
years of Sir Walter, and made them 
tragical; and many a “hard literary 
worker” will smile. at, these _ tre- 
mendous ol uarrae y Some- 
body informed her that “no author 
or authoress was free from the habit 
of taking some pernicious stimulatt 
21 
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—either strong green tea or strong 
coffee at night, or wine, or spirits, 
or laudanum, The amount of opium, 
taken to relieve the wear and tear 
of authorship was, he said, greater 
than most people had any concep- 
tion of—and ‘ail literary workers 
took something.” With such ‘an 
assurance (how completely un- 
founded it is not necessary to say), 
Miss Martineau contrasts her own 
stimulants of “fresh air and cold 
water” with mach satisfaction; but 
informs us that a physician advised 
her to keep, like Mrs, Gamp, a 
bottle on the chimney - piece, to 
which she might put her lips when 
necessary, The refreshment was to 
be hock, indeed, instead of the 
stronger cordial which kept Mrs. 
Gamp comfortable. 

All these snares, however, Har- 
riet successfully resisted. Never 
was such a busy or such a courted 
woman. Society besieged her on 
every side, Some fine person or 
other sent a carriage for her to 
take ber out to dinner, and to a 
party or two afterwards, every 
evening. Great and small con- 
tended for the honour of breathing 
a word into the flexible tube of 
her ear-traumpet, though this was a 
process which made even statesmen 
nervous. She sat for five portraits 
in ‘the year and half before she 
went to America. Great and small 
asked her advice in matters both 
privateand public. Her correspond- 
ence “threatened to become infin- 
ite.” And while all this was going on 
to exalt her to the skies, the powers 
of darkness were moved onthe 
other hand to crush this prophetess, 
whose beneficent work was throwing 
too much light upon the strong- 
holds of ignorance. Messrs, Croker 
and Lockhart put their heads to- 

ether to crush her in the ‘ Quarterly 
eview,’ the latter gentleman, we 
are told, having vowed to “destroy 
Miss Martineau.” All these great 
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things are as completely over and 
gone as if they had happened in the 
ninth. instead of the nineteenth 
century. We.receive the narrative, 
both of the glory and the opposi- 
tion, with a certain respectful awe, 

et with a sigh of envy. No- 

dy nowadays mobs the professors 
of literature when ‘they take their 
walks abroad, follows them rever- 
entially, listens to them humbly, 
takes their portraits. We are not 
subject to be conspired against by 
onegreat Review, and defended by 
the other. Society does not echo 
with our names. e are permitted 
to live just as we like, and nobody 
minds. What a falling off is here! 
and why were we not born in those 
better days? The climax of all 
this fame and splendour is iu the 
following extraordinary story, which 
we cannot but accept as somehow 
or other true, since Miss Martineau 
says it, though almost too wonderful 
to be believed. She was about 
publishing those of her Tales which 
were intended as “ Illustrations of 
Taxation.” — 


“Just at this time Mr. Drummond 
called upon me with a private message 
from Lords Grey and Althorp, to ask 
whether it would suit my purpose, to 
treat of tithes at once instead of later, 
the reason for such inquiry being quite 
at my service. As the principles of tax- 
ation involve no inexorable order like 
those of political economy at large, I 
had no objection to take any topic first 
which might be most useful. When I 
had said so, Mr, Drummond explained 
that a tithe measure was prepared by 
the Cabinet, which Ministers would 
like to have introduced to the people 
by my number on the subject before 
they themselves introduced it into 
Parliament., Of course this proceeded 
on the, supposition that the measure 
would be approved by me, Mr. Drum- 
mond said Tie would bring the docu: 
ment on my promising that no eye but 
my own should see it, and that 1 would 
not speak of the affair till it was settled ; 
and especially not to any member of 
any of the Royal: Commissions, then 
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so fashionable. It was a thing unheard 
of, Mr. Drummond said, to commit any 
Cabinet measure to the knowledge of 
anybody out of the Cabinet before it, 
was offered to Parliament. Finally, 
the secretary intimated that: Lord 
Althorp would be obliged -by any sugges- 
tion in regard to the incr; and 
methods of taxation. 

‘*Mr. Drummond had not been gone 
five minutes before the chairman’ of 
the Excise Commission called to ask 
in the name of the Commissioners 
whether it would suit my purpose to 
write immediately on the excise, offer- 
ing on the part of Lord Congleton (then 
Sir Henry Parnell) and others to sup- 
ply me with the most extraordinary 
materials, by my exhibition of which 
the people might be enlightened and 
prepared on the subject before it should 
be brought forward in Parliament. 
The chairman, Mr. Henry Wickham, 
required a promise that no eye but my 
own should see the evidence; and that 
the secret should be kept with especial 
care from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his secretary, as it was a 
thing unheard of that any party un- 
concerned should be made acquainted 
with this evidence before it reached the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I could 
hardly help laughing in his face, and 
wondered what would have happened 
if he and Mr. Drummond had met on 
the steps, as they very nearly did. Of 
course I was glad of the information 
offered, but I took leave to make my 
own choice among the materials lent.” 


Thus two departments of the 
imperial government appealed : to 
Miss Martineau’s aid and counsel 
on the same day, for the -highest 
purposes of legislation. -Such a 
story was probably never told be- 
fore, or such an honour paid to a 
purely literary person, not to say a 
woman. But whether it ‘is most 
wonderful as a tribute to her un- 
rivalled powers, or the ~ strangest 
demonstration of legislative weak- 
ness and confusion of mind, we 
could not venture to pronounee. - 
In either case, a moré startling 
incident could not be. 

We may conclude the- splendid 





period ‘of Miss Martinean’s life 


with this incomparable honour. — If 
Lord Althorp’s political adversaries © 
twitted him afterwards with acting 
on the advice “of a young lady in 
Fludyer Street,” the accusation ap- 
arently was not undeserved. How 
it was after this profoundest flattery 
that Miss Martineau should have 
so thoroughly hated the Whigs, it 
is hard to say. | Certainly it was an 
odd way of showing their talent for 
oa but such deference for 
er opinion ought to have pleased 
her at least. Her series, the occa- 
sion of all this greatness, lasted for 
two and never lost its popu- 
larity. The supplementary num- 
bers on the Corn Laws, &., do not 
seem to have had the same success; 
but nothing impaired the popu- 
larity of the first. series, eré 
were some twenty-eight in all, and 
she made, she tells us, about two 
thousand pounds by them—a re- 
muneration which does not seem 
great considering the excitement 
they caused; but she was very 
determined at all times that her 
work was not to be done for money, 
but ‘more or less for Jove, by a 
spontaneotis impulse. When the 
two years were over, her health - 
began to break down, and her house- 
hold life does not seem to have 
been successful, whether the fault 
was hers or that of the mother and 
aunt, whom she describes some- 
what unceremoniously as her “ two 
old ladies.” One would have sup- 
posed that the protection of their 
presence alone would ‘ have been 
an apparent advantage to the sen- 
sible young woman; but the free- 
dom of her first spell of bachelor 
life, so to speak, seems to have 
suited her best, It would appear to 
lave been as much with the inten“ 
tion of breaking up the uncomifort-' 
able household life as from any 
other cause that Harriet decided 
on going to America, where~she 








passed two years in such a maze of 
compliment, homage, and adoration 
as might have turned any head, 
though by times in danger of her 
life ; for she had been betrayed (she 
intimates this poiut very distinctly) 
into a public adhesion to the cause 
of the Abolitionists, then a cruelly 
persecuted and small minority in 
the United States. This act. gave 
her immense glory among the party 
of agitators, and does not seem, 
except, for the fright, to have done 
herself much harm; for she was a 


cou us woman, cool and firm, 
and did not dislike the importance 
of being regarded as a possible 


martyr in the cause of freedom. 
How far it was in good taste to 
commit a visitor who had_ been_re- 
ceived with unbounded hospitality 
on both sides, to a decided and 
violent partisanship, we need not 
inquire now, At the moment. it 
was done she evidently felt, that an 
advantage had been taken of her; 
and in. this we fully agree.. It 
seems about, the only time in her 
life that Harriet Martineau allowed 
herself to be half forced to take a 
step which she had not intended. 
Let us say no more, however, about 
this ill-fated visit to America, which 
has brought its own, punishment in 
the shape of Mrs. Chapman. If 
there remain any penearets cham- 
pions. who were disgusted by the 

she took in the controversy, 
they have but to look at the third 
volume of this publication and they 
will forgive her all. 

We have not space to enter upon 
the books, two of them, the ‘ Retro- 
spect of Western Travel,’ and ‘ So- 
ciety in America,’ which followed. 
So far as our recollection of them 

they are not very remarkable 
ie but the world has changed 
so completely since then, that the 
interest has, of course, very nearly 
gone out of them. Miss Martineau 
erself informs us that the latter 
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work, was, too, abstract and» meta- 
physical, though containing much 
truth. But a great many people 
“took the truth to heart very ear- 
nestly,” pouring forth floods of 
letters upon the author for years 
after the publication. “The appli- 
cations made to me for guidance 
and counsel — applications which 
even put into my hand the disposal 
of a whole life in various instances, 
arose not from agreement in polit- 
ical opinions, nor in discontent 
with things at home, but from: my 
hearty conviction that social affairs 
are the duty of every individual, 
afid from my freedom in saying 
what I thought.” One wonders 
whether there is a class of . people 
which spends its time in asking 
“guidance and counsel” from the 
writers of its day. It is not long 
since we had occasion to note the 
same phenomena in the experience 
of Charles Kingsley, who also was 
a devout believer in his own influ- 
ence. It is a curious question 
what kind of persons they could be 
who put “the disposal of a whole 
life” into the hands of Harriet 
Martineau. 

Her next piece of work was 
© Deerbrook,’ which is now one of 
the best known of her productions, 
and has been what we may call 
shouldered into a kind of galvanic 
fame by the otherwise remarkable re- 
putation of its author. ‘ Deerbrook’ 
is a much more worthy production 
as. a work of art than the Political 
Economy series; yet but for the Po- 
litical Economy series it would have 


lasted its year or two, as many @ 


work as deserving has done, and 
then dropped. into the limbo where 
a great many works of art, good, but 
not are sospesi, like the great 
heathen world in the Inferno. It 


has not a single feature of greatness 


in it. The character of the hero, 
Miss Martineau herself informs us, 
was “drawn from” an American 
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friend—which is of itself an infal- 
lible guarantee of mediocrity ; and 
the story is that of ‘another’ friend. 
It is the history of one of those 
mistakes occurring farely in life, 
and very disagreeable to meet with 
in fiction, which, however, are 
tempting enough to some imagina- 
tions. The hero of a village'circle, 
a young doctor, falls in love with 
the younger of two sisters who come 
suddenly into the little place; but 
by force of representation on the 
part of friends, and certain signs of 
preference shown by the young lady 
herself, proposes to, and marries the 
elder, while still passionately attach- 
ed to her sister, who, however, knows 
nothing of this, and continues to live 
with the married pair. This situ- 
ation, however, affords but little of 
the play of the story, being too evi- 
dently dangerous ground for the 
treatment of a writer so little ex 

rienced in-passion. And the chief 
dramatic action is occasioned by a 
perfectly canseless persecution got 
up against the doctor, who, there 
being no possible foundation for 


it, lives through it triumphantly, ‘grass 
‘cows, and the glimmer of the sea, is 


learns to love his wife, and becomes 
eventually as happy as so high- 
ene and well-balanced a man 

as aright to expect to be. The 
curious unnecessariness of the whole, 
the feebleness of the arguments 
which induce Hope to ran the risk 
of breaking his own heart to make 
Hester happy, and the mere noth- 
ings which move the other lover to 
wring the heart of the exemplary 
Margaret, are quite remarkable evi- 
dences of the weakness of ‘fiction 
when it is, as in this case, ar elab- 
orate manufacture—the only raison 
@ére of the party of ‘people thus 
exhibited being that Miss Martin- 


eau wished to ‘write a novel, not - 


that her imagination naturally fram- 
ed itself into those everlasting vari- 
ations of the story of human’ life 





‘the difference. 8 


The novel called the ‘ Man and the 
Hour,’ and embodying the’ of 
Toussaint Ouverture, the black 
hero of St. Domingo, we have not 
read—and the author herself 
seems to have considered it the 


‘better of the two; but it made 


less impression upon the public, 


‘Infinitely better and’ finer is the 
‘Tittle story which was written ‘after 


Miss Martineau fell ill, and which 
is, in our judgment, the only one of 
her productions which specially de- 
serves to live, the beautiful’ little 
idyll of the north, called ‘Feats on 
the Fiord.” Tt adds, of course, to 
the wonder of this little book that 
its author never was in the anal 
which she describes with so muc 

freshness and power ; but this is but 
a vulgar ‘wonder ‘after all, and’ the 
book itself requires no such adven- 
titious recommendation. It ‘has its 
“‘objéct,” for it was impossible for 
Miss Martineau to write without 
one; but as this is the vaporous 
object of discouraging superstition, 
it does no particular harm ‘to the 
tale, which, with its salt fiords and 
mountains, the breath of the 


really beautiful. -The other works 
of the same little series, which was 
called the “ Playfellow,” are ve 
inferior, though children still like 
‘The Crofton Boys’ and the ‘Set- 
tlers at Home.’ For the first and 
only ‘time in’ her life, a spark of 
gone seems by some charm of wan- 
ering reflection to have communi- 
cated itself to the steady work- 
manship and well-selected material, 
lighting up this one little volume 
as nothiti¢g ‘else from the same hand 
had ever beén lighted up ; but the 
author seems wie vee unawate of 


ple were ‘so much impressed by 
it as'to wonder ‘and ‘hold’ up th 
hands in * dtazement when ‘they 


“heard she had never beet in Norway ; 
which genius has in its own heart, ‘but'of the other wonder, which 


is pleased that . 








































seems to us so much greater, she 
knows nothing at all. 

She remained for two years longer 
in London, apparently making an 
effort to “get on, with” her com- 

anions. During all this time her 
fame and prosperity, if not at the 
top-gallant height of the first out- 
burst, continued with little diminu- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, the 
use she makes of this in the Auto- 
biography is to leave behind her an 
unkindly criticism of most people 
she encountered. From the young 
queen, surely in a position to claim 
all tenderness and sympathy, to the 
most barmless journalist (mentioned 
by. name), there is nobody who 
does not get a stab. The Kemble 
sisters, for example, are discussed 
as in the gossip of a drawing-room ; 
and so are various other, ladies, still 
living, or recently dead, Lord 
Lytton is described as “a woman 
of genius enclosed by misadventure 
in a man’s form.” “ Poor Camp- 
bell, obtruding his sentimentalities,” 
obtains another niche. Macaulay 
is announced as having made “ sig- 
nal failure” in politics, in legisla- 
tion, and pretty nearly in literature, 
“that alone remaining open to 
him.” Of Thackeray, it is noted 
that “his frittered life, and obedi- 
ence to the call of the great, are the 
observed of all observers.” Words- 
¢worth is represented as a pottering 
and shabby old man; and so on. 
There is a whole page given to 
the presumption of “the How- 
itts,”. in having claimed to know 
Miss Martineau, and an_ elaborate 
refutation of that claim; while 
still greater space is occupied in 
vita alee ot Miss Margaret 
Gillies, for the venial and flattering 
offence of having painted a number 

’ of likenesses of her, not one good. 
Had all this been in a grandmother's 
uerulous recollections of her own 
time for the amusement of her chil- 
dren, it would have been compre- 


, 


hensible; and all that a virtuous 
critic could have been called upon 
to do would have been to execute 
sharp justice upon the grasping 
nephew or worldly executor who 
had thus taken advantage of the old 
lady’s notes, But that these trif- 
ling depreciations of her acquain- 
tances should have been carefully 
prepared, printed under her own 
eye, and kept for years ready for 
publication by a really sensible and 
not rancorous woman, is as strange 
an exhibition as we ever remember 
to have met with. The greater 
censures might pass: Lockhart, for 
instance, was her enemy ; Brougham 
she had lost by, and frankly hated. 
The throwing even of a poisoned 
javelin in fair fight may be over- 
looked ; but the deliberate pin-pricks 
are unpardonable, 

We must hasten, however, to a 
conclusion. Miss Martineau fell 
ill, and retired to a lodging in 
Tynemouth, in order to be near her 
doctor, who was her brother-in-law, 
and lived at Newcastle. Here she 
remained, chiefly on a sofa in a room 
commanding a view of the sea, for 
nearly six years, alone, except. at 
intervals. The fact that she was at 
length cured by mesmerism, and 
geome the cure, brought upon 

er, she tells us, universal odium 
and a breach with several members 
of. her. family. The case made a 
great noise at the time, and it seems 
extremely unreasonable that a sick 
person should not be permitted 
to cure herself or achieve a cure in 
any way that is practicable. Any 
treatment in the world which made a 
sufferer well, and restored an invalid 
to active life, must have had an ex- 
cellent claim upon the belief of that 
invalid, if of no one else, and the 
assaults upon her in this case seem 
most foolish and unreasonable. She 
was so completely cured, that she 
undertook a journey to the East, an 
account of which she afterwards 
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published. While ill at Tynemouth, 
one of the most noticeable events in 
her life occurred ; 'the offer of a pen- 
sion from the Whig Government 
in 1841. This had been spoken of 
once or twice before, and had come 
to nothing. Miss Martineau, with- 
out hesitation, refused the offer, be- 
lieving that it would curb her inde- 
pendence, and pledge her to sup- 
port the Government which . thus 
offered her what she seems to have 
regarded as a kind ‘of retaining 
fee. Very great praise has been 
given to her disinterestedness and 
pride of independence in this re- 
spect; but, after all, it turns out to 
be more a question of taste than 
of independence. . Shortly after, a 
subscription was raised among Miss 
Maitineau’s friends, which provided 
for her some equivalent—we are 
not told how much less than the 
pension offered, The refusal was 
publicly known, but not, we think, 
this compensation, which somewhat 
changes” the matter. To many 
writers, who consider a pension, 
conferred not by a party but by 
the nation, as an honour, a private 
subscription would be an intolerable 
kindness. We do not say which 
weakness is best, but, neither, is 
such a supreme virtue perhaps as 
has been hitherto attributed to Miss 
Martineau. 

In the year 1845, being over 
forty, and having apparently shaken 
off all family ties, Miss Martineau 
settled at Ambleside, building 
a house for herself, which pleased 
her in every respect within and 
without; and here she began a 
happy and quiet life, which only 
terminated last year. During, this 
long period she was full of. occupa- 
tion, full of cheerful activity— 
visited by crowds of visitors from 
England and America, admired and 
evidently beloved by a large circle. 
Her religious ideas had been grad- 
ually changing during these years, 


Harriet Martineau. 
and her beliefs growing fewer and . 


fewer. The emotional religious- 
ness which had been her early 
characteristic had disappeared long 
before this, and there was no 
logic (as she herself tells us) in 
the Unitarianism of her youth 
to hold her to that compromise of 
doctrine, when the unreal and wh- 
characteristic atmosphere of devo- 
tion had been dispelled. It was 
not, however, till this year, just 
before her settlement in Westmore- 
land, that she met with the apostle 
of her later life. We have made 
some feeble attempts to find out who 
Mr. H. G. Atkinson is, A man oc- 
cupying so get and important a 
position in the world as is allotted 
to this gentleman by a sensible and 
intellectual woman like Miss Mar- 
tineau, herself so eminent and so 
famous, the admired of two hemi- 
spheres, ought to have been heard 
of, one cannot but suppose, or to 
have left some trace of himself 
other than that which we find in 
her narrative. But our researches 
have not been attended with any 
success, and except the mere fact 
that he is “a gentleman of inde- 
endent fortune,” certified by Miss 
rtineau and Mrs, Chapman, we 
are sorry to say we can discover 
nothing abeut him. But perhaps the 
reader would like to see him as 
he appeared to Miss Martineau on 
the blissful occasion of their first 
meeting. 


“TI saw him turn the corner into the 
lawn, talking with the gardener, who 
was carrying ‘his t-bag. He 
also carried a bag on his shoulder. 
He looked younger than I expected, 
and than I knew he was. His perfect 
gentlemanliness is his most immedi- 
ately striking and uncontested attri- 
bute. We were struck with this ; and 
also with a certain dryness in his 
mode of conversation which showed 
us at once that he was no sentimental- 
ist ; a conviction which was confirmed 


in proportion as we became acquainted . 
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with his habit of thought. We could 
not exactly call him reserved ; for. he 
was willing to converse and ready to 
communicate his thqughts; yet we 
felt it difficult to know him.” 


This was, no doubt, only the pro- 
per atmosphere of mystery which 
ought always to surround an oracle. 
Mr. Atkinson had been the adviser, 
though at a distance, of the mesme- 
ric treatment which eured Miss Mar- 
tineau, and had therefore a claim 
ee her gratitude to start with. 

e became from this time the guide 
and glory of her future life. How 
it was that so hard-headed a woman 
should have given herself up to the 
almost servile subjection which sub- 
sequent events proved, is as curious 
asanything in the history of the mind 
—that standing paradox and ever- 
lasting mystery. Harriet Martineau, 
the philosopher and politician—she 
whom Secretaries of State had 
asked counsel from, and al] America 
had raged and stormed about, the 
mature woman of the world, and 
veteran writer—suddenly disappears 
from the scene ; and in her place we 
find the guileless Harriet Martineau 
who took notes of Dr, Carpenter’s 
sermons, and lived upon the in- 
structions of his Bible class, and 
adored the good Unitarian minister 
as the epitome of eloquence and 
wisdom, nearly thirty years before. 
The transformation is wonderful, 
laughable to those who like to see 
the respectable made ridiculous and 
intellect behave itself like folly, but 
not to those whose sympathy is 

reater than their cynicism. Miss 

artineau’s opinions were her own 
affair. The disciples.of M. Comte 
seem to ths ordinary spectator cap- 
able of swallowing an amount of 
nonsense with their belief (as wit- 
ness the sermons of Mr, Congreve) 
which would be past credit, if they 
did not ingenuously reveal it to us; 
but yet there are a great many able 
persons in that small and persecut- 


ing remnant. Indeed we rather 
think they are all able persons, with 
scarce even Falstaff’s poor ha’porth 
of bread to the strong wine of talent 
which floats them. And. nobody 
had the slightest right to interfere 
with Miss Martineau for attaching 
herself to this séect.. It is entirely 
a different sedtiment from that of 
religious’ disapproval, which moves 
us when we come'to the ‘ Letters 
on Man’s' Natare and Develop- 
ment,’ which appeared five years 
later, and in which was revealed 
Miss Martinean’s final conversion 
to the creed (if it ¢an be justly 
called a creed) which is now, we 
believe, known as “Agnosticism” 
—the religion of unknowableness. 
These letters are the productions of 
the catechumen Harriet and her mas- 
ter, in which the instructed, with all 
the fulness of innocent emotion, 
glows and thrills over every fresh 
revelation of wisdom and truth from 
the instructor’s lips. Never was a 
more unlovely spectacle. Mr. Atkin- 
son’s share of the performance ‘Te- 
minds us irresistibly of a story told 
of an Oxford undergraduate, who 
took an essay, after the manner of a 
certain college, to read to its head. 
The story may be an old one, but 
this is how it’is fathered in the 
present generation: The subject 
was the immortality of the soul— 
just the kind of easy subject calcu- 
lated to call forth an undergraduate’s 
eloquence. The young man began, 
“This now exploded theory ” 
The system of philosophy which 
Mr. Atkinson disclosed to Miss 
Martineau was entirely in this tone, 
“T have fully proved,” or, “It is 
fully proved,” he says—that all 
such pernicious systems as Christi- 
anity, and all'such insane theories 
as an immortal) state, are absolutely 
false, and beneath the discussion of 
reasonable persons, And his pupil 
replies, How beautiful! how: inter- 
esting! how instructive! Miss 












Martineau flatters herself that it 
was the importance of» the revela- 
tion of her views, and of Him who 
inspired them, which produced 
so much commotion in the world; 
but in reality it- was something 
still more unpleasant,—the expo- 
sition of an’ infallible popedom 
much more than~ Catholic, .and 
of a devotion as blind as. that in- 
spired by any fetish. Most people 
laughed, being glad to see a “ supe- 
rior’ woman, a female philosopher, 
an incarnation of strong-minded- 
ness, prove herself as silly as any 

r evangelical sister worshipping 
a doubtful “shepherd ;” but there 
were many to whom the laughter 
was not pleasant, and whose feel- 
ings were those of distress and 
‘shame: The result, however, so far 
as concerned Miss Martineau her- 
self, was not of much importance. 
It moved her to translate and con- 
dense the writings of Comte, so 
well, we are told, that he had the 
volumes retranslated, as’ being more 
handy and readable than the origi- 
nal works; and it made her still 
more fully and cheerfully con- 
vinced in her own mind that this 
world was the entire sphere of hu- 
man existence, and that death .was 
4 final and complete cessation of 
being. This belief, of course, was a 
thing with which nobody had any 
right to interfere. The publication 
of the translation of Comte, by the 
way, was aided by a gift of £500, 
given by a Mr. Lombe. for the pur- 
pose, and sent by him, an entire 
stranger, to Miss Martineau, through 
her publisher. 

After this era in her life, which 
brought her some annoyance, but 
no active trouble—since she informs 
us that she made more money, and 
acquired more reputation, after than 
before the publication of the letters 
—Miss Martineau became a large 
contributor to the ‘ Daily News,’ 
writing not only the biographical 
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sketches, which have been repub- 
lished, but a great number of 
leading articles, as many _some- 
times as six’ in. the week: and 
wrote her sober and sensible “ His- 
tory of; the Peace,” besides many 
stray articles) of various’ descri 

tions for ‘ Household Words’ and 
other periodicals. In the year 
1854, after some interval of ial 
ilmess, she went to London for the 
purpose of consulting a physician, 
and was-informed that she had 
disease of heart, and might die at 
any moment. A more solemn inti- 
mation could not be made to any 
one; and Miss Martineau, who had 
suspected the state of affairs, took 
it with her usual courage, She 
dined with a merry family party 
on the evening of the day a8 ip was 
as gay as any. Then she took all 
necessary steps for the arrangement 
of her affairs, and returned home 
with a certain, not wunpleasing 
solemnity and cheerfulness. It is 
in this condition that we leave her 
—for here the Autobiography ends. 
“In sure and certain hope” of a 
tranquil annihilation, resigning all 
life or thought of life for ever, she 
yet lived on for years; and into 
the record as it approaches the end, 
there steals a sense of her own 
specially important and interesting 
position as a dying person, which is 
natoral enough. Perhaps the consci- 
ousness of this pedestal upon which 
she is standing has, more or less, in- 
flated the self-applauses of the work 
throughout, and given a heightening 
touch to all the incidents of the past 
as they filed before her in a silent 
round. And there is a certain ex- 
cuse in this which the reader will 
be glad to admit. The hopes of 
another life, the visions with which 
most of us beguile the twilight dark- 
ness, of light and home and heaven 
beyond, Harriet Martineau had put 
aside as vain delusions, And it was 
very comprehensible that her heart 
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within her, having no outlet of this 
kind, should concentrate all its last 
efforts on the monument which she 
meant to leave of herself within 
“the warm precincts of the cheer- 
fal day.” This is the kind of ever- 
lasting life which Comte teaches 
his disciples to desire. Perhaps 
a month may some time be called 
after her, and her fellow believers 
date their letters from the 10th day 
of Harriet Martineau. We can 
fancy that she would not have dis- 
liked this curious kind of fame. As 
it was, however, she lived more than 
twenty years after her death-war- 
rant was given out. At once, and to 
save time, she wrote, it is evident, 
the little autobiography of the 
‘Daily News,’ with all the modera- 
tion and good sense which distin- 
guished her biographies of other 
people; but having thus secured 
an immediate notice to her mind, 
set to work in her long leisure to 
work it out in detail. This curious 
sense of human importance and dig- 
nity which comes upon her when she 
knows that her days are numbered 
is very significant, and one of the 
most touching things in the book. 
We will not spoil the effect of 
this last apology by any reference 
to the volume of Mrs, Chapman, 
a muddle of folly, false enthusiasm, 
aud still more false sentimertatity 
from beginning to end. Miss Mar- 
tineau does not seem to have had 
much discrimination ix the choice 
of her friends. It is evident that 
she could swa:‘ow a good dea: of 
— especially from America; 
ut we think the detailed compari- 
son between herself and Joan of 
Arc, which seems to her biograpier 
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so happy, must have roused the in- 
stinct of British laughter in the 
sensible Harrict.. The verdict of 
the world upon her will not, we 
think, be so high. She was a ve 
sensible woman ; yet not very sais 
of a woman at all, notwithstandin 
her innocent and honest love of 
Berlin wool. She was a very clever 
writer, with a most useful, service- 
able, working faculty, and as little 
nonsense about her as could be 
desired. She was kind, friendly, 
and reasonable, yet hard in her 
judgments, and intolerant of oppo- 
sition; more affectionate to those 
who ae se upon and were sub- 
ject. to her, than to those who were 
independent and liked their own 
way. Thus her relations to the, 
elder generation seemed all wrong, 
false, and jarring; while her rela- 
tions to her inferiors in the succes 
sion of life are all sweet and har- 
monious, This is perhaps not an 
unusual characteristic of a strong, 
somewhat harsh, self-sufficing na- 
ture, which can acknowledge the 
loveliness of voluntary services, but 
kicks at that which has the claim 
of a right. We cannot but think 
she has veen vory much overrated 
as a writer; and indeed, except it 
the single fact that her Political 
Economy stories really met a public 
need, we find it very difficult te 
understand on what her great repy- 
tation was founded. And unforte 
nately it will not be increased by 
her Autobiography, where that good 
sense, whieh is her strengest point, 
shows less strong tha. ever before, 
without any increase. of power oF 
human interest to set the balance 
right. 
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‘Stagger away and 


A cLosge cab laden with | 
drove up to Euston Station in time 
for the 7.30 a.m, train for the north, 
While the porters surrounded the 
boxes, the occupants of the cab 

d straight through on to the 
tform, looking rather nervously 
about them. ey were two—a 
yery pretty girl -in a most fascinat- 
ing travelling costume of blue serge 
and fur, and an elderly woman, who, 
from her appearance, might have 
been her nurse. 

“Sit here, and don’t move, Miss 
Edith, while I take your ticket: 
now, mind you don’t. stir;” and 
she deposited her on a bench. 

“ Are you the young lady as has 
ordered a through carriage reserv- 
ed?” asked a guard, with official 
abruptness. 

“Yes.” 

“Then come along of me, miss.” 

“No, no; I must wait,” and 
Edith, who was quite unused to 
travelling, grasped her bag and did 
not move. The guard looked as- 
tonished, but only shrugged his 
shoulders and walked off. Pre- 
og he came back. 

“You'll be late, miss,” he said, 
“Train ill be 


not encouragingly. 
of in saother ninute.” Edith 
locked at him in despair, Should 
sce leave her post? Would den- 
Kus never come back? A ioud 
aggressive bell began te ring. 
Edith started up; she seized all 
the things Jenkins had pct under 
her charge—rugs, carpet-bag, num- 

a-case, iooce shawl, and pvovi- 
sion - basket —-an was trying to 
the load, whe. 
Jenkins came b.} very hot oud 
flurried, seized *'{ the packages, 
and hurried her ‘o the train. “Phe 
guard unlocked 4. special carriage, 


_ and put her in. 
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“No hurry, ma’am,” he said; 
“ four minutes still.” 

“T don’t at all like it, now it has 
come to the point, Jenkins,” said 
Edith, leaning out of the window. 

“Nor I, miss; and how. your 
mamma could let you go all alone 
like this, passes me; but I have 
spoken to the guard and written to 
the station-master, and you’ve a 
good bit to eat, and not a blessed 
soul to get into the carriage from 
end to end; so don’t be afraid, my 
dear, and I make no doubt that 
your dear uncle will meet you at 
the other end.” 

“TI have no doubt that one of 
my uneles will—I hope Uncle 
John, as I have never seen Uncle 
George.” 

« Everything you want, miss?” 
said an extra porter, “I have put 
in all the rugs and a hot-water-tin, 
and the | ¢ is all right in the 
van just be ind.” ‘ 

“All right, all right!” said Mrs. 
Jenkins. 


“ Thank 


ou, ma’am,” said the 


‘porter, pocketing a shining half- 


crown. 

A gentleman suddenly came run- 
ning on to the platform; the train 
was just about to start. “ Here, 
porter, take my portmanteau; quick 
—smoking carriage !” 

“ All full, sir! quick, sir, please!” 

“ It’s Mr. George !” cried Jenkins, 
suddenly. Edith started forward. 
“Oh!” 

The gentleman caught sight of 
Jenkins. . “Here, guard, guard! 
put me in here!” 

“ Can't, sir—special.” 

“ Quick; let me in! it’s—it’s my 
niece !” 

The train began to move. | 

“Confound you, be quick !” 

The door was opened just in 
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time, and Edith, as excited as Mr. 
George, seized him with both hends 
by the coat-sleeve, and pulled him 
in with all her might into the car- 
iage, They were off. 

@ George sat down opposite to 
Edith with a sigh of relief. 

*T am so glad to see you, Uncle 
George,” said Edith, timidly.; “for 
though I am generally bold enough, 
I was rather afraid of this long 
journey.” 

“I will take care of you,” said 
the uncle. “I am very glad to 
make your acquaintance, my dear.” 
The “my dear” sounded a little 
strained, as though it were not 
a common expression on Uncle 
George’s lips, and Edith looked up 
at him. She had not expected her 
uncle to be so young in appearance ; 
but she had often heard her mother 
say that he was the youngest-look- 
ing man of his age she had ever 
known; aud now she quite agreed, 
—for though she knew him to be 
really about fifty-eight years of age, 
he might from his appearance be 
taken for five-and-twenty, or even 
less. He was remarkably good- 
looking—more so than she had ex- 
pected—and his eyes looked very 
young, and frank, and blue. There 
was a twinkle in them also; she 
was sure that he was fond of fun. 
Edith felt quite fond of her uncle; 
she was not one bit afraid of him 
——his face was so open, and good, 
and kindly. 

“Now we must. make ourselves 
comfortable,” said Uncle George, 
and he proceeded to set. to work. 
He put the rugs and baskets into 
the nets, he pushed the carpet-bag 
and portmanteau under the seat, 
took off his hat, put on a very be- 
coming Turkish fez, extracted news- 
papers from his pocket, spread a 
shawl over Edith’s knees, and then 
wriggled hithself comfortably into 
a corner seat. 

“ How well old Jenkins wears !” 


” 
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he said. “She looks like a yo 
dairy-maid.” ~ 

“Oh!” said Edith, a 
shocked at his irreverence. 

“T remember how she used to 
feed me with dried fruit and mae- 
aroons out of the store-room.” 

“Really! surely she is not old 
enough for that ?” 

“Oh, ah! I forget her age; but 
the fact was I wasn’t of course 
a boy.” 

“Of course not. Why, I think 
mamma said that you and Jenkins 
were born the same day—or was she 
the eldest ?” 

“Oh, I was the eldest.” 

“ No, you were not; I remember 
she was three weeks qider than you, 
and it was because she was your 
foster-sister that she always was 80 
fond of you. Indeed, mamma said 
that she wanted to leave her to go 
to you and Aunt Maria when your 
eldest children were born, even out 
to India.” 


little 


“My eldest children! what do 
you mean? Oh! by the by, yes; 


they are dead.” 

“Dead! my cousin 
dead ?” 

“ Yes, yes, my dear.” 

“Poor little Addie? was 1t true 
that George never got over her 
loss ?” 

“Don’t!” said: Uncle George, 
abruptly ; and he held up a news 
paper upside down. 

ith touched his arm. very 
gently. 

“I am so sorry, Uncle George,” 
she said, sweetly. “If I had known 
that you had lost them both, J 
would not have said anything; 

lease forgive me. And poor Aunt 
aria, too! Oh, I beg yout 
pardon.” j 

Uncle George threw down his 
paper and looked smilingly # 

er. 

“Does your mamma ever speak 
of me ?” da 


George 








~ “Constantly, perpetually ;” said 
Edith, her voice still a little choked. 










little « And what does she say of me?” 
a “She says that ‘you are the 
ry to B dearest, kindest, warmest-hearted, 
4 ine most sweet-dispositioned old gentle- 
man existing; she says you have 
ot old Bh heen a gallant officer, and a’ loyal, 
: true-hearted soldier.” Edith’s eyes 
5 bit Hf iindied. “And I have héard how 
et you distinguished yourself in India, 
think and I—I am very glad to see you, 
snk Uncle George. 





“Yes, yes, he is all that,” said 
with enthusiasm. 
“What? who? 


confused. 





asked Edith, 








omiber “My father—I—I—I mean my 
n you, ton.” 

fla “Poor George! he was a most 
» tall distinguished soldier also. I wish 
pt Thad known him. No, Uncle 
va George, I won’t speak so—lI do not 





want to pain you.” 

“T like to hear all you tell me 
about him, my dear.” 

“I have only heard how good 
asoldier he was, and that he was so 
handsome and so good.” 

“And had he faults and de- 
fects ?” 

Edith looked surprised. 

“I used to hear that he was 
conceited.” M 

“No, no,” said Unele a 
hastily; “he never was that, He 
was proud, I grant—perhaps too 
proud—but never conceited.” 

“Poor George!” sighed Edith ; 
“Thad so looked forward to know- 
ing him.” 

“Had you really ?” 

“Yes; I never had a companion 
of my own age. Do tell me, shall 
Llike my cousins at Hatton?” 

“TI think so, some of them: do 
you mean Uncle John’s daughters, 
or his step-children ?” 

“ Both.” 

“TI think you will like Mary, 
tolerate Susan, abhor Agatha, ad- 
mire Jane, and adore Alice.” 
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be a stupid little girl; and she went 









“ Alice is the adorable one, is 
she?” said Edith, laughing; “and 
is she the one they say is ‘so 
pretty ?” 

“Oh no; poor Alice is defornied, 
and can never leave the sofa; but 
she has the sweetness of an angel 
and the courage of a martyr: she is 
not in the least pretty.” 

“Oh, what a trial! always on 
the sofa!” =~ 

“ What a sweet little thing this 
is !” thought Uncle George, but he | 
said nothing. ~ 

“ How comes it that you know 
none of your cousins ?” said he, sud- 
deuly. 

«Why do you want me to tell 
you what you know so much better 
than I do, Uncle George ?” 

“Yes, yes, of course; but naturally 
I want to know your side of the 
story. Have you never been at 
Hatton ?” 

, “Never; and I thought it so 
very kind of you to induce Uncle 
John to persuade mamma to let 
me go.” 

“Yes; I thought, you know, that 
a few companions of your own age 
would do bie good. How old are 
you?’ 

“ Did you not get mamma’s letter, 
in which she told you that I was to 
be eighteen to-morrow ?” 

“No; it must have been late. 
I never heard.of it.” 

“How very unfortunate! Then 
no one will know I am coming. She 
asked you to tell Uncle John about 
the trains and things,” 

“Oh, ah! that letter! oh, of 
course, that is all right. I don’t— 
I—I sometimes don’t read letters 
through.” 

Edith laughed. 

“T will tell you one version of 
my story. Mamma being papa’s 
widow, and papa having been the 
eldest son, fad to leave Hatton 
when I was born and turned out to 
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abroad because she was so delicate, 
and became a Roman Catholic.” 

“ Holloa !” 

“ What is it, Uncle George ?” 

“ You are not one, I hope ?” 

Edith looked rather indignant. 
“ Tt is very odd of you to say that,” 
she said, “when you know as well 
as I do all that you did about it; 
indeed I shall never forget your 
kindness. I was very unhappy when 
mamma wanted me to change ; and 
Uncle John’s letters and all Aunt 
Maria wrote made it worse than 
ever, only your letters madeé all 
smooth ; and mamma was so much 
touched by the one you wrote to 
her about -papa’s trust in her, and 
my not being hers only, and all that, 
that, indeed, I have always loved 
you—you have seemed to me like 
my own dear father.” 

“T am very glad, my dear child, 
and I hope that in future you will 
be guided by my advice,” 

“T hope I shall see a great deal 
of you, Tnele George, for I know 
how fond I shall be of you, for my 
mother loves you dearly.” ) 

“Tt is very kind of her.” 

“ And do you know, since we 
came to live in England, I have 
never paid a single visit, or been 
for one week away from home. Oh, 
it is such fan going to Hatton! Do 
my cousins ride ?” 

“ Yes, a great deal; are you fond 
of it?” 

“T love it; there is nothing in the 
world to me like a good gallop. Ah, 
it was the greatest trial of all my 
life when Queen Mab was sold!” 

“ When was that ?” 

“Mamma made me give up rid- 


ing, or rather I gave it up of 


myself, because it made her so 
nervous,” 

“What else do you care for !— 
dancing ?” 

“ Oh, I love it; but I have never 
been to a ball in my life.” 


“ There are to be two at Hatton — 


next week, and you must promise 
me the first valse at each.” 

“ Do you valse ?” 

“Oh yes. YouseeI am not such 
an old fogy as you expected.” 

“No; nobody would believe you 
to be. fifty-eight, except for one 


thing.” 

“What is that ?” 

But Edith blushed and would 
not answer. 

“You need not mind, child—] 
never was at all sensitive; and alas! 
now my memory is not what it 
was.” 

“ That’s it,” said Edith, eagerly ; 
“only I did not like to say it, 
Here we are at a station.” 

It was now ten o’clock; Uncle 
George bought the ‘Times’ and 
‘Daily News,’ and they both began 
to read. About twelve o’clock the 
pangs of hunger began to assail 

ith, and she exclaimed— 

“Uncle George, it is only twelve 
o'clock, and I must eat to live.” 

“TI have been existing merely 
for the last hour with the greatest 
difficulty, but I have got nothi 
wherewith to refresh exbeseled 
nature; I calculated on a bun at 
Carlisle.” 

“Hours hence! No, I am amply 
provided. Will you have beef or 
chicken sandwiches, or cold par- 
tridge, or what?” 

They made a very good lunch, 
and uncle and niece grew hourly 
better acquainted. 

“T believe we ought to look out 
of the window,” said he, presently. 
“My father said that the country 
about here was quite beautiful.” 

“That must have been before the 
days of railways,” said Edith, grave- 
ly. “ Those coaching days must have 
been quite delightful.” 

“They were. 

“ Mamma has told me about that 
extraordinary adventure* you and 
pa had on the Aberdeen coach.” 

“It was extraordinary.” 
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“Papa caught the branch of a 
tree, did he not ?” 

“Yes; and do you remember 
what I did ?” 

“You jumped out just as the 
coach upset, and sat on all the 
horses’ heads.” 

“ And a most. uneasy seat it must 
have been; and did Uncle Arthur 
—I mean your papa—remain sus- 

nded in mid-air?” 

“No, he swung into the tree, I 
have often heard of your climbing 
exploits, and that when you were 
young you could climb apy tree.” 

“T have not lost the power,” said 
Uncle George, stretchmg himself. 
“ Holloa !” 

“What is 
Edith, startled. 

“ Nothing—nothing—-sit still!” 

But she followed the direction of 
his eyes. The train (a very long 
one) was going round a sharp curve, 
they were in one of the last car- 
riages, and to her horror and terror, 
she saw, about a hundred yards in 
front of the train, a whole herd of 
cows on and off the line—two or 
three frantically galloping. 

All heads were stretched out of 
the windows, clamouring tongues 
and even cries resounded from the 
other carriages, but neither Edith 
nor George uttered a sound, only 
she put back her hand and caught 
his; he seized it -very tightly in 
the suspense, knowing well that a 
terrible accident might be impend- 
ing. It was hardly a second, 
but it seemed a lifetime. The 
frantic cattle rushed off the line in 
a body, all but one unfortunate 
beast. The guards put on the very 
heaviest- brakes, but the impetus 
was so great that the slackening 
was hardly perceptible. It may 
have been fortunate that it was so, 
for instead of upsetting the train, 
the cow was tossed off the line ut- 
terly ' destroyed, and the engine 
_ Tushed on in safety. 


the matter?’ said 
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George and Edith sat down o 
site 10 nik other ; both were a 
pale. | 

“Thank God!” said Edith, and 
she covered her face with one hand. 
George. did not speak, but he took 
off his cap and looked out of the 
window for one minute. 

“Now I shall give you some 
sherry,” he said, suddenly. “You 
are the pluckiest little brick I ever 
came across, Any other girl would 
have screamed.” 

“T never scream,” said Edith, in- 
dignantly ; “and I don’t want any 
sherry.” 

“Tam your uncle, and I say you 
are to have some—drink it up.” 

“T hate wine,” she said, giving 
back the flask. 

“There, good child to do as you 
are told.” 

At the next station q perfect 
crowd of passengers was waiting for 
the up-train. A great féte was 
going on in the next town for the 
visit of some royal personage, and 
the train was filled to overflowing. | 
Presently the civil guard came up 
to the special. carriage and said 
most deprecatingly that there was 
one gentleman, who couldn’t find a 
place anywhere; and as he was only 
going to the next station, would 
they admit him just for that twenty 
minutes. Uncle George consent- 
ed very discontentedly, and very 
grudgingly moved his long Jegs to 
admit of the entry of a very stout 
old gentleman, who sat heavily 
down, and received into his ample 
lap a perfect pile of packages and 
baskets, and a brace of hares, and a 
rabbit tied by the legs which he had 
dexterously suspended by a string 
round his neck, 

““Not worth while, indeed, my 
dear madam,” he said, as Edith be- 
gan to make room for his things. 
“Only twenty minutes—no incon- 
venience, I assure you.” 

The heavily-weighted train moved 








off. The old gentleman now began 
a series of playful bows which made 
the hares and rabbits dance up and 
down. 

“Tt really was too good of you to 
admit an old fogy like me,” he 
said, blandly ; “for of course with 
half an eye I can see the tender 
situation.” 

A deep growl from Uncle George. 
He gave a little start and went on 
to himself— 

“Sweet young couple! just wed- 
ded, eh ?” 

Edith felt half’ choked: with 
laughter, but she managed to say 
convulsively— 

“Will you give me my book, 
Unele George ?” 

The old gentleman started, cocked 
his head as a blackbird does when 
he perceives a very fat worm, and 
muttered— 

“ Tmpossible !” 

Edith and George were wrapped 
in their respective novels. The old 
gentleman fidgeted, sighed, and 
arranged his features into a most 
sanctimonious expression. There 
was dead silence till he reached his 
station, where he descended. The 
departure bell was ringing, .when 
his head suddenly reappeared at 
the window, the hares and rabbit 
streaming wildly from the back of 
his neck. 

“My children,” he said, “take 
my advice—go back to your friends. 
This——” A little shriek ended 
his discourse; the train was going 
on; and he, being borne along on 
the step involuntarily, two, stout 
orters rushed to the rescue and 
ifted him off. Edith and George 
laughed till the tears ran down their 
cheeks, 

“T could eat again, with a little 
persuasion,” said George, presently. 

“ Why, what o’clock is it?” 

“ Just five, and we shall not get 
in till eight-thirty. Remember that 
we had our luncheon at twelve.” 
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“Very well.” 
ceeded to eat. 

The sun had gone down, and. the 
whole sky was gorgeous with gold 
and: crimson light, on which great 
black clouds floated prophetically. 

“ What a grand sky !” said Edith, 

“Magnificent! Nowhere does 
one see such clouds as in England.” 

“ Were you very fond of India?” 

“Of course I am; my work lies 
there, my hopes, my future.” 

Edith looked astonished. “I 
should. have thought,” she said, 
“that now you would have been 
content to rest at home; but I ad- 
mire you for loving work. Shall 
you go out again ?” 

“That depends very much upon 
circumstances. It would be a great 
grief to me to give up my profes. 
sion.” 

“Tt is very odd, but I certainly 
thought that mamma told: me you 
had given up your profession.” 

“She was mistaken,” said Uncle 
George, shortly. 

“T have often longed to go to 
India,” cried Edith. 

“Have you?” said George, very 
eagerly. 

“Oh yes, beyond anything ; life 
there gives everybody a chance. 
mean, heroic men and great charac- 
ters are formed in India, and men 
have great responsibilities and de- 
velopment for quite a different class 
of most desirable qualities there.” 

“ That is quite true; and you are 
just the sort of woman to help a 
man to do anything.” 

“T am so glad you think 80, 
Uncle George,” she said, laughing 
and blushing. 

At seven o’clock they reached a 
very large station, where the train 
had half an hour to wait. They got 
a cup of tea, and then, both bein; 
rather cold, they began to wal 
vigorously up and down to the very 
end of the terminus, It was quite 
dark at the far end, and they stood 


And they pro- 
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side by side, looking up into the 
mouth of the great station with its 


he mighty arch. Trains rushed past, 
Id or heavily moved away with a harsh, 
eat discordant whistle. Great red lam 
. loomed out of the darkness like 
th. dragon’s eyes. George drew Edith 
yes hastily on one side that she might 
1.” not be struck by the chain of a 
?” huge cart-horse which passed close 
e8 by them, on its way to bring up a 
coal-truck, It was very cold, and 
‘T they stamped up and down, and 
d, George enjoyed a fragrant cigar, 
en “Take your seats!” shouted the 
d- porter. “Take your seats!” And 
all they resumed their places, 
“Them’s a bride and bridegroom,” 
Dn said a stout country-woman to 
at a friend; ‘and the loud guttural 
S- “Lor!” with which the news was 
received reached the ears of the 
ly travellers, 
yu A blazing lamp was in the car- 
riage, and under its yellow light 
le Edith tried to read. 
“Don’t read, Edith,” said the 
0 young uncle, suddenly. “Talk in- 
stead.” 
y She shut up her book. 
“To tell you the truth, Uncle 
e George,” she said, “we are get- 
I ting so near that I am beginning to 
7 feel ridiculously nervous.” 
D He looked at his watch, and sud- 
a denly started. 
s “So late,” he said. “We shall 
be there in ten minutes,” 
a “Oh!” 
H “ And the fact is,” he began, rest- 
lessly fidgeting; “the fact is—a 
. —a—l] have got a confession to 
y make to you.” 
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“To me! oh, Uncle George !” 

“ D—n Uncle George !” 

Edith looked startled beyond 
measure, 

“ The fact is, Edith, I am not my 
father.” 

“ What do you mean!” 

“T mean Tam my son.” 

“ But he is dead.” 

“No, no; only, what was a fel- 
low to say when you pressed me so 
hard? I am your cousin George !” 

“Ob |” 

“ And we have been such friends, . Fh 














won’t be angry? Are you vexed, ae 
ith?” and he took both her- ig 
hands, 





“No; only astonished. I ‘think 
——on the whole, I am rather —- 
glad.” 

“That’s all right; for, do you. 
know, Edith, I.seem to have known) 
you for years! You have shown: fe 
to-day every good quality a woman: ae 
can possibly possess,” 

on’t spoil me by such say-- 

” 

“ And Edith, dear Edith, do you 
know—confound it! here we are! 
—only this, I should like to go on 
travelling with you, like this, for- 
ever and ever—and 

Hatton! Hatton! tickets, please. 
Hatton ! 

“Here, Jones! take Miss Edith’s 
bag. Is the carriage up ?” 

“Yes, sir.” be 
“ And a cart? there is a heap of i 


” 













in 
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“ All right, sir.” 
“Come” along, Edith! here we- 
are, and my father is in the car-- 


riage. ” 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 
BY THEODORE MARTIN. 


“ Ich stand in dunkeln Trdumen.” 


I sroop on her picture gazing, 
And backward my dark dreams ran, 
And the dear, dear face before me 
To live somehow began. 


Her lips, around them gathered 
A smile in some wondrous wise, 
And tears as of yearning sadness 
Stood glistening in her eyes. 


And down my cheeks the tears, too, 
Flowed on in unbidden stream ; 
And oh, that I’ve lost thee, darling, 

Seems only a wildered dream. 





“ Warum sind die Rosen so blass?” 


Wary are the roses so wan of hue, 
Oh, say to me, darling, why ? 

And why, love, why is the violet blue, 
In the green, green grass so shy? 


The lark, why sings he so sad a chime, 
As he soars in the sky o’erhead ! 

Why, why exhales from the fragrant thyme 
An odour as of the dead? 


Why wears the sun all the livelong day 
A look of such chill and gloom ? 

Oh why is the earth so ashen-grey, 
And desolate as a tomb? 


And why so heart-sick and sad am I? 
Oh say, love, why this should be! 
Oh say, my heart’s very darling, why 

Hast thou forsaken me? 











“ Liebe, sollst mir heute sagen ?” 





Say, love, art thou not a vision ? 
Speak, for I to know were fain,— 

Such as summer hours Elysian 
Breed within the poet’s brain ? 





Nay, a mouth of such completeness, 
Eyes of such bewitching flame, 

Girl so garnered round with sweetness, 
Never did a poet frame. 






Vampires, basilisks, chimzeras, 
Dragons, monsters, all the dire 

Creatures of the fabled eras, 
Quicken in the poet’s fire, 


But thyself, so artful-artless, 

Thy sweet face, thy tender eyes, 
With their looks so fond, so heartless, 
Never poet could devise. 



















LORELEY. 






I cannot imagine what daunts me, 
And makes me feel eerie and low: 

A legend, it troubles, it haunts me, 
A legend of long ago. 





a 
The air ehills, day is declining, 
And smoothly Rhine’s waters run, 
And the peaks of the mountains are shining <a 
Aloft in the setting sun. 4 







A maiden of wondrous seeming, 
Most beautiful sits, see, there ! 

Iler jewels in gold are gleaming, 
She combs out her golden hair. 


With a comb of red gold she parts it, 
And still as she combs it, she sings ; 

As the melody falls on our hearts, it 
With power as of magic stings. 


With a spasm the boatman hears it, 
Out there in his little skiff ; 

He sees not the reef, as he nears it, 
He only looks up to the cliff. 













The waters will sweep, I am eninting! 
O’er skiff, ay, and an ere long; 

And this is, yn daylight is sinking, 

What Loreley did with her song. 












Tue uncertainty which hung over 
General Ignatieff’s mission and the 
real purposes both of Russia and 
Turkey, lulled the appetite for 
parliamentary and other discussion 
during the past month of the Eastern 
Question. Two months have rolled 
away since the date of the Russian 
Circular. The Powers seemed in no 
hurry to respond to the embarrassing 
question of Prince Gortschakoff, and 
that eminent diplomatist was appa- 
rently in no hurry to be answered, 
Meanwhile the language of the Rus- 
sian press has been menacing, and 
preparations for war on either side of 
the Danube have continued. The 
spirit which animates Turkish dip- 
lomacy, and underlies popular feel- 
ing at Constantinople, if not actu- 
ally aggressive, shows no disposition 
to effect a retreat from a dangerous 
situation, or even to facilitate the 
withdrawal of Russia, 

The situation is full of difficulty 
and anxiety, but also, qs it seems 
to us, of hope. Fortunately for the 
general interests of peace, the duty 
of dealing with it on behalf of Eng- 
land is unreservedly intrusted to the 
Ministry ; the storms of the recess 
have entirely blown over, and a gen- 
eral disposition exists to trust the 
Government. The principles which 
have dominated their policy and 
conduct have been almost unan- 
imously approved, and the coun- 
try awaits their decision as to the 
next step to be taken, confident 
that such decision will be maturely 
considered, thankful to delegate 
so complicated a task to the cau- 
tious guidance which has thus far 
maintained the tranquillity of Enu- 
rope. A solitary note of arn 
has been sounded in the House of 
Commons. It is raised by a parlia- 
mentary neophyte of no standing, 
but of rare presumption, and whose 
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temerity where others fear to tread, 
no amount of newspaper adulation 
will serve to condone. In the 
House of Lords, a Liberal Peer of 
exactly opposite sentiments was left 
to record his own vote. Lord Camp- 
bell’s groronnd Addresstoher Majesty 
to endeavour to prevent hostilities, 
to secure adherence to the treaties, 
and to promote the welfare of the 
subject races of Turkey, though it 
expressed the unanimous wish of 
the country, was refused. The rea- 
son was given by Earl Grey—viz,, 
that to accept it implied “that un- 
less we express our opiuion by way 
of address to her Majesty, her ad- 
visers will not take those measures 
which the House believes ought to 
be adopted.” The absolute control 
of foreign affairs is confided to the 
Ministry. Confidence in its lead- 


ers, and a determined support of. 


them, is the only reasonable course 
for the country to adopt, having 
regard to the history of the past 
and the difficulties of the future. 
The opinion expressed by Earl 
Grey (Feb. 26), coming from an ex- 
perienced administrator, and a Lib- 
eral statesman who is by his age 
and length of distinguished services 
lifted above the platform of party, 
is well worthy of attention. He 
was a determined opponent of the 
Crimean war, that costly struggle 
which all admit might and ought to 
have been avoided, and which was 
due entirely to the want on the 
part of the then Ministry of that 
quality of firm and tenacious pur- 
pose which was actually attributed 
with scorn to Lord Beaconsfield by 
Mr. Gladstone at St. James’s Hall. 
Lord Grey stated his opinion— 
which, under the circumstances, is 
entitled to considerable weight as 
that of an unprejudiced and dispas- 
sionate statesman, and may advan- 
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tageously be borne in mind whilst 
reading Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Lessons 
in Massacre ’"—that although there 
has been great misgovernment in 
the Turkish provinces, there has 
been exaggeration with respect to 
it. “Bad as the present state of 
things there may be now,” he add- 
ed, “I believe that it is somewhat 
better than #t was when we entered 
into the Crimean war,” although 
the effect of that war was rather to 
retarl than to hasten improvement. 
The last thing which we should wish 
to say in reference to Eastern af- 
fairs would be to extenuate in any 
respect the misgovernment of the 
Turkish provinces, Yet as it seems 
to us, in reference to the excitement 
of last autumn, and recent pub- 
lications, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to be on our guard against 
undue exaggeration. We are un- 
fortunately very helpless in the 
matter. Earl Grey’s conclusion 
after examining the question care- 
fully is, “that the Turkish empire 
eould not be overthrown at the pre- 
sent time without producing more 
evil than we seek to remove; be- 
cause, from all the information that 
has been laid before the House, 
and from the accounts of travellers, 
it certainly does appear that the 
provinces of European Turkey are 
not in a state at present in which 
they could govern themselves: they 
are divided by bitter animosities of 
race; their clergy are ignorant and 
corrupt, and, in short, there exists 
in those provinces at the present 
moment no single element of good 
government.” That is an opinion 
well worth preserving. If the facts 
really were that the happiness of 
the people of these provinces could 
be secured by self-government, or 
by any other means within the 
power of this country to devise and 
execute, and that at the same time 
England was standing aloof, secure 
in her own prosperity, able but un- 
willing to effect the emancipation 
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*of those tribes, no . Englishman 
would rest satisfied that his coun- 
try’s honour was preserved, or its 
duty discharged. Although the 
great. majority of the nation has 
come reluctantly but decisively to 
the conclusion that to apply a for- 
cible remedy to these evils with 
success is beyond our power, it is 
satisfactory to find that conclusion 
supported by the high and impar- 
tial authority of Lord Grey. We 
commend the following extract to 
the consideration of those who think 
that there is a short cut to the im- 
provement of those provinces~a 
forcible means of exit from the 
scandals of Eastern Europe :-— 


“Iam on the whole, of opinion that 
if the Turkish rule were withdrawn, 
anarchy and civil war would follow, 
and that civil war would be followed 
by European war, which would in turn 
result in the provinces falling into the 
hands of Russia. I certainly cannot 
think that any change of the kind 
would be advantageous to European 
Turkey, and I am speaking now in 
what I believe to be the best interest 
of the populations of the provinces to 
which the question refers. If we com- 
pare the Turkish government of coun- 
tries or provinces which have come 
under its sway with the government of 
countries standing in the same relation 
to Russia, I certainly do not think 
that the comparison is in favour of 
Russia. Could any one, for instance, 
conceive anything more outrageous 
than the tyranny exercised by Russia 
over Poland? Taking our own times, 
can any one say that Russian govern- 


‘ment is in favour either of improve- 


ment materially or of civilisation 
looking at the question from a social 
or political point of view ? Considering 
the corruption that pervades the whole 
governmental system of Russia, I can- 
not think that its administration of 
justice may claim the least advantage 
over the Turkish mode, which, although 
it may be corrupt, does not possess the 
violent characteristics appertaining to 
the Russian system. What I am saying 
applies especially to questions affecting 
religious opinion. Rugsia has always 
endeavoured to sup religions ex- 





in so far as they agreed with the 


po a religion of the country; but 
Turkey has ted a wide tolerance 
to religious opinion of every kind— 
which is more likely, in the long-run, 
to promote advancement and enlight- 
enment in social and religious life. I 
think that in spite of what is called 
English opinion, it is not desirable to 
suddenly and violently shake down 
the Turkish empire, and if I am right 
in that, it follows that we ought not to 
interfere between the Government of 
Tarkey and its subjects as far as do- 
mestic legislation is concerned. Such 
interference has caused several Euro- 
pean wars, and has not brought about 
results which could be held te justify 
the steps taken in times past.” 


That is an expression of opinion 
which deserves grave consideration, 
and which, unless we are in a posi- 
tion emphatically to reject it, ought 
to be borne -in mind in weighing 
the policy of the British Govern- 
ment throughout the course of these 
affairs. The Eastern Question is a 
statesman’s question—one in which 
enthusiasm however generous, sym- 
pathy however genuine, must be 
pressed down by regard to the col- 
ossal consequences of making a 
single political blunder, the fear of 
risking the happiness of millions 
by ill-regulated efforts to improve 
the lot of thousands. 

We have all gained experience as 
this question has ripened. If its 
difficulties have been for the present 
temporarily surmounted, as we all 
hope and trust, one lesson to be 
learnt from it for the future is, that 
war and violence are no remedy for. 
the evils which the Rayahs endure. 
The war which has been waged has 
considerably increased their suffer- 
ings; the still greater war which 
has been threatened has filled Tur- 
key with irregular troops, mostly 
drawn from the Asiatic provinces, 
increased the misery of its inhabi- 
tants, and opened up alarming pros- 
pects as disbandment and dispersion 
of troops are effected. What good 
ean come of it? The Sultan’s Gov- 
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ernment cannot be displaced with- 
out a war, the results of which and 
the continuance of which are equally 
to be dreaded. Yet its apathy and 
supineness encouraged an insurrec- 
tion which never had a reasonable 
prospect of success. Slav agitators 
and English orators fanned it into 
a flame, and largely increased the 
area of strife. What has been the 
result? At the present moment, 
peace with Servia has been conclud- 
ed without in any way mixing up 
that question with the condition of 
the insurgent provinces. So also 
with regard to the projected proto- 
col; the Powers may be pacified, 
but what advantage results to the in- 
surgents from all the sympathy and 
aid which have been ostentatiously 
offered them? We were placed at 
the beginning of this month in the 
same position in which we might 
and should have been placed last 
September, but for the mischievous 
agitation then set on foot, and 
which led to such false notions 
abroad as to our changed policy 
at home. The Powers and Tur- 
key may (if they are in a position 
to do it) consider in March what 
has to be done with respect to the re- 
volted provinces ; that was the ques- 
tion last June, and its consideration 
might have been renewed in October. 
Long weeks of useless bloodshed 
have intervened, complicated nego- 
tiations about an armistice, an ulti- 
matum and the advance of troops, 
a conference and a constitution. 
The greater insight into the actual 
condition of things which has thus 
been obtained has led to the total 
rejection of the plan so much in 
vogue last summer of local auton- 
omy. It is demonstrated above 
all things by the despatches of 
Consul Holmes that the provinces 
are not fit for it; recent experience 
of its results has alarmed the Porte ; 
the idea of engrafting it upon in- 
surrection and rebellion with any 
hope of success is absurd, The 
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alternative of foreign occupation 
has also been rejected; and after 
the proceedings of the Conference, 
there is no reason to doubt that 
Russia has bond fide abandoned a 
seheme the dangers of which, to 
the peace of Europe and the sta- 
bility of every State whose interests 
are affected, are obvious to all. And, 
as regards the proposals of the Con- 
ference, Lord Grey does not stand 
alone in thinking that the Turks 
were tight to reject them. 

Sir Henry Elliot, according . to 
the Blue Books recently published 
(No. 2, p. 269), evidently is of the 
same opinion. “Those terms,” he 
says, “ were not within a fair in- 
terpretation of the buses upon 
which the Conference had been 
TO to them.” “It would,” 
he added, “be difficult to main- 
tain that the proposed organisa- 
tion of the provinces, the nomina- 
tion of the Valis and other officials 
in the manner suggested, the depri- 
vation of the Sultan of all authority 
over the movements of his troops, 
and the appointment of a commis- 
sion with such extended powers as 
those to be attributed to it, would 
not seriously impair the independ- 
ence of the Porte, which we had 
romised to respect, and render pro- 

ble the rejection of such de- 
mands.” If only that rejection is 
unaccompanied by overt acts of 
defiance and provocation towards 
Russia, it does not seem materially 
to have impeded a pacific solution 
of these difficulties, At the close 
of the Conference Russia, which 
had all along abstained from any 
threats of coercion, read a protest 
against the conduct of the Porte, 
which, though decisive in its terms, 
was of a character, according to 
Lord Salisbury (p. 344), “to nega- 
tive the probability of war unless 
further provocation should be given 
by Turkey.” And in regard to the 
extreme step of rejecting every de- 
mand, and of resolutely refusing all 
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concession, it is satisfactory to learn 
from the same authority (p. 310) 
so far as it bears upon the future, 
that “there is no doubt that the 
Sultan was anxious to accept the 
terms of the Powers, but the Grand 
Vizier was resolved upon resistance. 
and brought the proposals before 
the Couneil in such a form that 
their rejection was a foregone con- 
clusion.” 

At all points, therefore, the 
scheme of directly or indirectly reg- 
ulating from without the conduet 
of the Turkish Government fails, 
The Powers may lay down terms 
of pacification; they cannot force 
those terms apon the Porte. Even 
though the Sultan is willing to 
accept them, other influences re- 
main too strong. The Turks have’ 
the courage of fanaticism ; they are 
ready to face destruction rather than 
allow their authority to be extin- 
guished or undermined. It is Eu- 
rope which dreads their destruction. 
At the critical moment it is the 
United Powers which fall away 
aghast at the consequences of letting 
loose the agencies of war, whose 
operation would continue to wideu 
as long as they continued to exist. 
Non-intervention is the only alter- 
native. That is the lesson which 
we have all learnt from experience, 
That is the principle on which her 
Majesty’s Government has acted 
all along, and which Rassia fipally 
accepts. The perils of active or, 
armed intervention scare every com- 
petitor from the field. Oircum- 
stances may often necessitate diplo- 
matic interference, and justify all 
the moral pressure which results 
from advice, remonstrance, and joint 
representation, Our interests in 
such a difficult and complicated 
state of affairs, supply the only rea: 
sonable motives for our policy. 
They are identical with the inter- 
ests of peace,and better govern- 
ment of the ag a provinces’ 
so far as it can be secured. They 
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forbid us to take - part in ~ * strug- 
gle which may result from Turkish 
misrule, until they are themselves 
clearly imperilled. And they also 
forbid us to involve ourselves in 
any entangling engagement, of the 
kind which dragged us into the 
Crimean war, or of any sort which 
may place us in the position of 
drifting, or being led into any hos- 
tilities not absolutely necessary to 
ourselves, 

And it seems to us tolerably clear 
that the Government of the Czar has 
come round to a similar conclusion. 
It is impossible to compare the 
attitude of Russia at the date of 
the Berlin Memorandum, and whilst 
filling Servian regiments with her 
volunteers, with her attitude in 
March, tacitly consenting, whilst 
her armies are hovering on the 
frontiers, to the conclusion of peace 
with Servia, and eager to obtain a 
pretext for her own retreat, without 
seeing that the whole policy of the 
Czar has undergone an important 
modification. To whatever cause 
it may be attributed, whether or 
not the Triple Alliance has not 
merely been dissolved but succeeded 
by an acknowledged mutual antag- 
onism of interests in the event of 
any disturbance of the balance of 
power in the East, Europe is not 
now tasking its diplomacy in order 
to avert armed intervention in 
Turkey. The difficulty is to curb 
the defiant temper, the exasperated 
feeling, of the “sick man,” who, 
whether in health or sickness, in 
extremity of peril or in enjoyment 
of security, is equally a source 
of vexation and dissatisfaction to 
his allies. It is useless now to 
argue whether Turkey was right 
or wrong in rejecting the proposals 
of the Conference, or at least the 
last two points which were referred 
to the Council of State. If she 
saw the opportunity .of dismissing 
the plenipotentiaries with scorn, 
and of asserting her independence 








ostentatiously and successfully be- 
fore the world, it is difficult not to 
admire the courage of the exploit. 
Had it been followed by prompt indi- 
cations of an intention to conciliate 
the good opinion of Europe by vol- 
untarily making concessions which 
she had refused to dictation, by 
making those amends to Europe 
which her misgovernment and op- 
pression have rendered duc, by 
abstaining from reckless attempts 
to force upon Russia the alternative 
between open war and diplomatic 
defeat,—there would have been 
sense as well as courage in her 
achievement. Even the two pro- 
posals of a mixed commission and 
approved governors were not with- 
out objection,—to us, at least, who 
wholly disbelieve in supervising 
without displacing the Government 
of a country,—in the possibility of 
establishing a permanent control 
over the paramount Power. The 
thing seems to us a contradiction in 
terms. It will either prove abortive, 
or there will be a transference of 
power from the Government to the 
Commission, and thereby the Gov- 
ernment is pro tanto dislodged. 
As Lord Grey pointed out, the 
mixed commission “ would have 
been armed with the most extensive 
powers. It would have been enabled 
to overrule the Turkish Govern- 
ment on all the most essential points 
of administration ;” and certainly 
was not “calculated to promote 
good government and vigorous ad- 
ministration.” It would be a matter 
of grave responsibility to establish 
in any country a board composed 
of persons who represented com- 
peting foreign interests, and vest it 
with a control over the national 
Government. Nor is it wise to 
fetter a responsible Government in 
the choice of its agénts and subor- 
dinates. The impossibility of cur- 
ing the vices of administration by 
applying foreign supervision and 
control has been strongly brought 
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out in the last few months, It 
means in all cases the substitution of 
foreign authority: Turkey will not 
submit to that expedient; nor are 
the Powers willing that any one of 
their number should gain a foot- 
ing in Turkish dominions, The pro- 
ceedings of the Conference made 
it plain that however disagreeable 
the alternative may be, it lies, and 
will always lie, between respecting 
the independence of the Porte and 
replacing its Government by force of 
arms. Coercion is impossible. The 
British Parliament has unanimously 
declared against a policy of violence, 
or of overt hostility to or assailing 
the independence of the Ottoman 
Empire—not from any regard forit, 
but simply from the impossibility 
under existing circumstances of re- 
placing that which very possibly it 
might be easy to destroy. Europe 
has apparently ratified that decision, 
and there remains the task of read- 
justing the relations between Russia 
and Turkey so as to avert the war 
which has so long been imminent. 
That apparently is easier said than 
done. Russia has gone so far that 
it is difficult to recede: Turkey is 
presuming on the apparent strength 
of a position which recent events 
induce her to believe impregnable. 
It is not for the interest of any 
one concerned that this controversy 
should degenerate into a mere duel 
between Turkey and Russia, in 
which the former is to come off 
victor. Events have decisively 
shown that it is the ultimate policy 
of every Power to respect Ottoman 
independence, out of regard to the 
enormous risks involved in warlike 
intervention. At the same time, 
the reform of the, government of 
the Christians of Turkey is recog- 
nised as a European necessity. The 
impotence of Europe to secure that 
reform stands confessed and patent 
to all the world. The justice of its 
demands is equally obvious; nor 
can it prudently allow to the Sul- 








tan’s Government the right osten- _ 
tatiously to claim the victory on 
the side of oppression and wrong- 
doing—to glory in the impunity of 
shamelessness—to affront the moral 
sense of Christendom, 

With regard to the two Eastern 
Powers, whose relations have so 
long approximated to those of open 
warfare, their relative attitude 
immediately after the Conference 
indicated a remarkable change iv 
the position of affairs, the perma- 
nence of which would be altoge- 
ther unsatisfactory. When Rus- 
sia ceases to be the champion of a 
policy of aggression, the residue of 
her demands—viz., that Turkish 
misgovernment should cease—meets 
with universal sympathy. When 
Turkey has successfully vindicated 
her independence and the inviolate 
character of her territory, the further 
claim, however indirectly put forth, 
to have inflicted a diplomatic defeat 
on the whole of Europe, to have as- 
serted a right of arbitrary misrule, is 
disgusting and intolerable. Yet 
that is the altered phase of the ques- 
tion which presented itself after the 
Conference had successfullyrepressed 
all schemes of intervention, and at 
the same time had failed to extract 
any concessions from the Porte.” 
Nearly two years of diplomacy and 
menace have done nothing to bene- 
fit the subject races of Turkey, 
They have shown that the Treaties 
of Paris close the gates of a general 
war, and that the maintenance of 
those treaties is the only security 
for peace. It is important. that 
Turkey should not be allowed 
to revel in the impunity of the situ- 
ation thus created, to gather from 
the difficulties of Europe encourage- 
ment in the road to ruin, emancipa- 
tion from her implied engagements 
in the past, total irresponsibility for 
the future. 

Approaching the subject from this 
point of view, we find two diplo- 
matic instruments of great public 
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importance placed before Europe 
immediately after the dispersion of 
that Conference which so signally 
changed the character of the situa- 
tion. The object of one of them— 
viz., Prince Gortschakoff’s Circular 
of last January—was ostensibly to 
redeem the failure of the Confer- 
ence, and invite fresh consideration 
of the internal condition of the 
Turkish provinces, and the course 
which the Powers would in concert 
adopt. Its motive was either to 
obtain a fair pretext for retreat, or 
to set on foot dilatory negotiations 
which should fill up the interval 
before military operations were pos- 
sible. All the evidence points to a 
deliberate withdrawal from the Mos- 
cow policy. We need not speculate as 
to the cause of this change; a clear 
“p reciation of its perils would be 
cient to account for it. From 

a die shortly antecedent to the 
assembling of the Conference there 
were signs that the project of occu- 
ation was abandoned. During the 
whole of the Conference, General 
Ignatieff scrupulously refrained from 
any threat of coercion, and was fore- 
most in adopting concessions. It is 
reiterated in the Circular of the 31st 
January, that “any exclusive and 
personal arriére pensée was repudi- 
ated by all the Cabinets.” The 
whole question is a European one— 
one “ which should and could only 
be solved by the unanimous accord 
of the Great Powers.” The Cireu- 
lar points to the necessity of a 
general European accord, disturbed 
by the Berlin Memorandum, but 
reinstated at the preliminary ’ Con- 
ference at Constantinople. Point- 
ing on the one hand to the “firm 
and unanimous wish of Europe,” 
and on the other to the “ obstinate 
refusal of the Porte,” it asks what 
will the Cabinets do to reply to 
this refusal, and insure the execu- 
tien of their wish. The duty of an- 
swering this communication was by 
common consent delegated to Great 









Britain. Parliament meets, and the 
emphatic answer is indirectly and 
informally made that England will 
not attempt coercion, or sanction 
coercion on the part of others. 
Later on, after a reply has been 
prepared, Russia asks that it may 
not be sent, and is still anxious to 
pave the way for a compromise, so as 
to escape from its pledge of separate 
action. General Ignatieff goes on a 
pacific mission to Berlin and Paris, 
and is in constant communication 
with London, the sole object appar- 
ently being to obtain some form of 
international reply to a refusal which, 
according to the Circular, “ affects 
the dignity and peace of Europe.” 
The other diplomatic instrument 
is the circular of Safvet Pasha, dated 
six days earlier, January 25. It 
alludes to the “ lamentable issue” 
of the late negotiations, and gives 
an account of the “sincere and loyal 
efforts” of Turkey to satisfy the 
wishes of Europe. The indepen- 
dence of Turkish internal adminis- 
tration must not be assailed; it had 
been formally recorded as a basis of 
the labours of the Conference, but 
at preliminary meetings of the Con- 
ference it had been sct at naught. The 
Minister denounced those meetings. 
They had reduced the discussion 
from that of a general conference to 
a debate between Turkey on the one 
hand and the Powers on the other. 
They had exceeded prescribed limits 
in the amount of their interference, 
and in requiring cessions of territory 
for Servia and Montenegro. Their 
final demand for approved governors 
and a mixed commission, however 
unimportant when compared with 
their original programme, was 
incompatible with the dignity and 
independence of the Porte. The 
Circular, however, proceeded, that 
the Turkish plenipotentiaries had 
made counter-proposals on these and 
other points, which their colleagues 
had refused to discuss; that General 


Ignatieff had used language at the © 
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close of the proceedings which was 
received in silence and astonish- 
ment by the assembled Board; and 
that it was absurd to suppose that 
Turkey had forfeited the good opin- 
ion of Europe by refusing two mea- 
sures of doubtful efficacy and utility. 
The tone of the Circular was one of 
misplaced insolence and triumph, 
and gave no indication of a wish to 


aid in terminating a menacing and , 


inful situation. It was a covert 
defiance to the Czar. 

The fall of Midhat Pasha may 
have somewhat changed the tactics 
at Constantinople. If Midhat was 
the most determined champion of 
reform, he was perhaps the most 
prominent of Ottoman statesmen in 
adopting a tone of defiance. He 
was credited with a wish to foil the 
waiting game of Russia ; and though 
he doubtless shrank from crossing 
the Danube, he was not averse to 
imposing terms upon Servia which 
must have foreed Russia into the 
field. After his fall, the work of 
pacification, so far as Servia was 
concerned, proceeded rapidly. Its 
suecess is the best evidenee of 
moderation on the part of the Turks 
that we have had since the Con- 
ference was ended. Russia must at 
least have been a consenting party. 
And if the Czar meant war, the 
means could doubtless have been 
discovered of staying the peace 
which has happily been concluded. 
But the opinion has gained rapidly 
at St. Petersburg, that for the next 
twenty-five years peace is an im- 
perative necessity; and that a war 
in the East, having regard to its 
ultimate dimensions, is beyond the 
resources of Russia, It is of the 
utmost importance that Turkey 
should not be allowed to take advan- 
tage of this state of things to assume 
complete irresponsibility and prac- 
cally disavow her engagements under 
the Treaty of Paris. It would be 
a less evil to reassert those engage- 
ments, even at the risk of apparent- 
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ly encouraging intervention in the 
future. The lesson in prudence 
which has been read by recent 
events to all the Powers, will quite 
take the sting out of any indirect 
encouragement of that sort, and the 
price thus paid for peace (supposing 

to be secured) will andoabediy 

e a cheap one. 

Whilst the answer to Prince 
Gortschakoff’s Circular has been 
under discussion, there have been 
numerous devices and speculations 
how to vindicate the claims of Eu- 
rope in regard to Turkish misgov- 
ernment, without admitting in any 
way the principle of coercion, either 
as regards its present or its future 
application. Reduced to this nar- 
row point, the question seems as 
difficult of solution as ever. At 
first we learnt from the Vienna 
correspondent of the ‘Times’ that, 
after various pourparlers and ex- 
change of ideas, the only feasible 
mode of coming to an ment 
was to settle the conditions on which 
a respite should be granted to Tur- 
key, for the purpose of executing 
her reforms. But those conditions 
involved more or less the whole sub- 
ject in debate—viz., the present or 
future Cag mere of coercive meas- 
ures, The first bid seems to have 
been that, whilst present coercion 
was abandoned, the Powers should 
bind themselves, in case of Turkish 
failure to recast the government 
within a specified time, to adopt or 
sanction forcible intervention at the 
expiration of some allotted term. 
The next was, that the Sultan’ 
should embody his promises of re- 
form in such shape as to undertake 
an international obligation, in lieu 
of the gracious communication em- 
balmed in the Treaty of Paris, and 
give the Powers a collective right 
of control. In lieu of a commission 
of special delegates, the great Powers 
themselves should be the commis- 
sioners, In one sense that was go- 


ing beyond the proposals of the 
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Conference, and demanding a per- 
manent instead of a temporary right 
of control, Still, inasmuch as the 
five Powers who had acted as medi- 
ators at the Conference had to all 
appearance abandoned Turkey to 
her fate, and left her face to face 
with her foe, the general character 
of these proposals was conciliatory. 
They showed a desire to maintain 
the concert of Europe, a distinct 
wish to avoid hostilities for the 
present, or in any manner which 
had not previously received a col- 
lective sanction, Then came the 
mission of General Ignatieff, who 
represented at the Conference a 
policy of conciliation and conces- 
sion, and was the most fitting in- 
strument for effecting a peaceful 
conclusion. The object was to find 
a point of contact between a system 
of policy which aims at guarantees 
and coercion, with a rival system 
which refuses to sanction those 
measures in the present or in the 
future, expressly or -by  impli- 
cation, and contents itself with 
moral or diplomatic pressure, Pro- 
spective coercion involves a ser- 
ious breach of the Treaties, and 
to give a treaty right to employ 
it involves the whole principle of 
Ottoman independence. The price, 
however, of Russian demobilisation 
must be ascertained, since it does 
not appear to advance matters very 
much to say that forces which have 
been voluntarily mobilised can be 
as voluntarily withdrawn. The 
desire to obtain some tangible re- 
sult for all the cost and risk in- 
curred cannot, however, confer a 
right to any concessions which 
others may deem detrimental to 
their interests ; although, no doubt, 
the anxiety to maintain peace will 
insure a lenient and favourable view 
of any reasonable demand. 

A still further symptom of pacific 
resolution on the part of Russia lay 
in the request to the British Govern- 
ment to defer its reply to Prince 


Gortschakoff’s Circular until fuller 
communications had been received, 
Aware of the divergence of views 
between itself and the British 
Cabinet, and the impossibility of 
any material alteration of the policy 
which Parliament had unanimously 
sanctioned, the request implied a 
disposition towards still further 
concessions. The view was put 
forward in the ‘ Politische Corre- 
spondenz’ that the Treaty of Paris 
should be abrogated in the sense of 
cancelling the rights of Turkey 
under it, whose refusal of the de- 
mands of the Conference should be 
deemed an infraction of that treaty, 
That, it was said, would be an alter- 
native to compelling her observance 
of her implied engagements under 
it. Russia would also be exonerated 
from her treaty rights towards Tur- 
key. Here, again, the way was to 
be opened for combined interven- 
tion in Turkish affairs, 

Then came the idea of an inter- 
national protocol, The Porte should 
sign it, pledging itself to carry out 
reforms. The Powers should coun- 
tersign it. Turkey, it is said, met 
this proposal by addressing a Circular 
Note to the Guaranteeing Powers, of- 
fering motu proprio to carry through 
the very same reforms which should 
be embodied in an international in- 
strument. To convert that offer 
into an international obligation, to 
provide an “ executory sanction,” a 
means of enforcing its observance, 
or of exacting a penalty for its non- 
observance, is the whole object of 
Russian policy. How far can Eng- 
land safely go in that direction, and 
how far would it be prudent to in- 
cur risk in the future in order to 
avoid present perplexities and dav- 
gers? In other words, is compro- 
mise possible, when all parties are 
anxious for peace, or is the ony 
solution of the difficulty the triump 
of one side and a surrender by the 
other ? 


The desire of the British Govern- : 
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ment to avoid any new international 
engagement is clearly disclosed in 
the correspondence relating to the 
Conference at Constantinople. On 
20th November Lord Derby “ states 
explicitly that her Majesty’s Gov- 
érnment cannot countenance the in- 
troduction into the Conference of 
proposals, however plausible or well- 
intentioned, which would bring for- 
eign armies into Turkish territory 
in violation of the engagements by 
which the guaranteeing Powers are 
solemnly bound.” Whilst will- 
ing to make any efforts to place the 
Ottoman empire on a more secure 
basis, it could not join in extorting 
guarantees, or in imposing any par- 
ticular scheme, but would leave the 
Sultan to stand the consequences 
of any opposition he might make. 
The object of the Conference was, 
in the language of General Ignatieff 
(No. 2, p. 41), “ to arrange institu- 
tions that would furnish a sufficient 
guarantee for the reforms which the 
Porte had promised or might be 
asked to enact, as well as sufficient 
protection for the lives and property 
of the Christian population in the 
future.” Failing this, it was dis-. 
tinctly stated by the British 
Government (December 22) that 
they had decided not to employ any 
form of coercion themselves or re- 
sistance to coercion by others. The 
first intimation of a desire for an 
international protocol is in Lord 
Salisbury’s telegram six days later, to 
the effect that General Ignatieff “asks 
somewhat urgently” that we should 
record formally our assent to certain 
principles agreed to by the prelimi- 
nary Conference. Lord Derby im- 
mediately answered that a protocol 
could only be ad referendum, and 
was very objectionable unless “ text- 
ually agreed to after due considera- 
tion by the several Governments.” 
The Russian plenipotentiary was 
anxious that all the representatives 
(No. 2, p. 113) should sign an Act 
expressing the common assent of 
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the Powers to the propositions put 
forward as the essential bases of an 
arrangement, a common determina- 
tion to if them “auprés de la 
Porte.” Lord Derby telegraphed to 
the Austrian Government, and re- 
ceived for reply that Count An- 
drassy (p. 136) did not clearly un- 
derstand the object of the proposed 
Act, but that he wished for common 
action with England. The fall 
Conferences began, and the subject 
dropped; but on the 8th January 
(p. 182), in view of impendin 
failure, Lord Derby wrote that it 
was very desirable “to avoid the 
signature of any identic note, or of 
any protocol embodying the results 
of the preliminary meetings, inas- 
much as the proposals then agreed 
upon were only put forward for dis- 
cussion, and were liable to modifica- 
tion in the full Conference.” The 
proposal was objected to by the other 
dat tae and abandoned 
y General Ignatieff. And Lord 
Derby especially refused to embody 


‘the proposals, even after concessions 


had been made, “in a protocol or 
other document which should be 
binding on the Powers” (p. 183). 
Again ‘(on p. 261), Lord Derby 
writes (Jan. 13), that “ having re- 
ference to the possibility of the 
Conference breaking up without 
result, it will be necessary to avoid 
all appearance of menace, and to 
hold no language that can be con- 
strued as pledging her Majesty’s 
Government to enforce at a later 
date” the modified proposals to 
which the despatch related. This 
was in answer to a telegram of Lord 
Salisbury. But previously to that 
the same suggestion had been re- 
peated again and again. On the 
5th came a paper containing a sum- 
mary of terms which General Igna- 
tieff (p. 269) had submitted, and 
which he thought should be ad- 
dressed to the Porte in identical 
notes, 

Having regard to the previous 
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course of diplomacy, it is not 
to be wondered at that the new 
roposal of Russia is one which 
is not free from difficulty, though 
we earnestly trust that that 
difficulty may be surmounted. 
The earliest indication of an ap- 
proach to an understanding reached 
us, as usual, from Vienna. Russia, 
it was stated, was ready to make 
concessions as to the form of the ulti- 
mate arrangement, provided the real 
essence of the proposal was accepted. 
Everything likely to entail obliga- 
tions for the future might 
avoided beyond the bare counter- 
signature of the Porte’s protocol. 
The Protocol itself might be so 
framed as not to be inconsistent 
with the Porte’s policy of resist- 
ance to foreign intervention, which, 
it is understood, will be stead- 
ily adhered to at Constantinople. 
Mixed commissions, approved gov- 
ernors, guarantees, control, time for 
executing reforms—all these points 
it appears were abandoned. The 
Protocol should merely express the 
amount and nature of the reforms 
which the Porte would pledge it- 
self to carry out, It is difficult to 
believe that in a document of so 
harmless a character, any sting can 
lie concealed. It might indirectly 
favour the establishment of a Euro- 
pean control; so did the Andrassy 
Note, and besides we know what an 
utterly inefficacious thing European 
control is in this matter. It has 
proved itself all-powerful to restrain 
aggression, wholly powerless to 
effect improvements in Turkey. A 
protocol of the nature described 
above would scarcely weaken its 
hands in one respect or strengthen 
them in the other. The policy of 
this country is to keep its hands 
free, to avoid entanglmg engage- 
ments, to discourage intervention, to 
play the part of mediator. Russia 
wants to get a European decision 
which she can cite in opposition to 
the Treaty of Paris, and which may 





form a new basis hereafter for diplo- 
matic action. She repeatedly at- 
tempted to get the decisions of the 
preliminary conferences embodied 
ia a protocol which should assume 
the shape of an international deci- 
sion. The British Government was 
as eagerly on the alert to prevent 
this. The guaranteeing Powers 
never came to a formal joint-reselu- 
tion. The efforts since the Con- 


ference have all been with a view to. 


effect the purpose which then failed 
of accomplishment. To obtain an 
instrument of that international 
character, Russia will reduce her 
demands to a minimum, and agree 
that it should be relieved of all 
conditions and expressions which 
might have any direct obligatory 
force upon the Powers. The object 
is to give them a joint right, in 
which, of course, Russia will par- 
ticipate, to exercise some control, 
and assume some sort of protec- 
torate, over the Christian inhabi- 
tants of Turkey. It might possibly 
be used to revive her former claims 
under the Treaty of Kainairdji, and 
pro tanto repeal the provisions of 


_the Treaty of Paris which prohibits 


interference. On the one hand, 
there is that possibility; on the 
other, it must be remembered that 
such an instrument will not be of 
much use while Europe forbids in- 
tervention,—it will be of but slight 
assistance in case at any future time 
Europe withdraws the veto which 
she has for the last two years, and 
throughout these discussions, resol- 
utely imposed. The Turkish Note 
recognises Turkish obligations, and 
if the Powers jointly arrive at an 
understanding, the war which is, to 
all outward appearance, impending, 
will probably be averted. A col- 
lective sanction of the promised 
policy of the Porte, a collective 
determination to use moral pressure 
to maintain the settlement, and 
stimulate the execution of the pro- 
mises, will, it is hoped, be deemed 
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by Russia a satisfactory conclusion 
of its diplomatic labours, a valid 
reason for demobilising her forces. 
There will, it seems, be reserved to 
the Powers, in case of absolute 
failure on the part of the Ottoman 
Government to observe its engage- 
ments, the power to deliberate here- 
after on the mode of action, or to 
speak more accurately the measures, 
or to speak most accurately the 
moyens, which they will adopt. It 
is impossible to recognise in an in- 
strument of this kind any effective 
limitation upon our future freedom ; 
and if this is all that is required 
to insure the preservation of peace, 
and war will result from its non- 
acceptance, the English nation and 
Government may fairly, and with 
due regard to the interests of pos- 
terity, decline. to stand alone in 
avoiding this minimum of risk. 

We cannot regard the efforts of the 
‘last two or three months as having 
any other object than to provide 
the Czar with a plausible excuse 
for withdrawing from the Moscow 
speech. Al classes in this country 
and the whole of Europe are so bent 
upon peace being preserved, that it 
would be extremely difficult for an 
English Ministry, if some slight 
concession upon their part would 
insure it, to withhold their consent. 
If the concession materially dltered 
our position, then the firmness 
which they displayed during the 
menacing demonstrations of last 
autumn would be quite as much 
needed now. They may be trusted 
not to alter materially our posi- 
tion under the Treaty of Paris; 
not to enter into engagements which 
may implicate us unnecessarily in 
this web of old-world politics which 
is woven at the foot of the Balkan 
range. According to all accounts, 
the concession asked for is a slight 
one. No doubt it will be made 
conditional upon peace being really 
preserved, upon demobilisation be- 
lng actually carried out. For even 
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‘if the Powers arrive at an under- 


standing which is to regulate their 
future relations to one another upon 
this all-absorbing topic, there is still 
the policy of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment to be considered. No doubt 
reforms cannot be instituted, nor 
the ordinary work of administration 
proceed, whilst hostile forces are 
edllected on the Prath and in the 
Caucasus. On the other hand, sup- 
pose they are withdrawn, then im- 
mediately a new set of difficulties 
arises, The internal confusion of 
Turkey, at present possibly kept 
down by the presence of a powerful 
enemy, will reveal itself. The 
Government of Turkey will have 
to face numerous difficulties—e.g., 
the whole male Mohammedan popu- 
lation in arms, but to be disbanded ; 
Asiatic levies to be withdrawn to 
the other side of the Straits; agri- 
culture neglected; the return of 
numbers to half-cultivated dis- 
tricts, and homes rendered more 
miserable in their absence; the 
wild disorder of savage tribes, with- 
drawn from their ordinary pursuits ; 
the furious discontent which will 
result from baffled enthusiasm, from 
concessions to Servia and Montene- 
gro, from openly shrinking from 
war, from the passions which a dis- 
organised state of society will let 
loose in the provinces, and an utterly 
untried form of government will 
stimulate in the capital. The 
Powers may have the best wishes 
in the world to terminate the pro- 
longed suspense, the impending 
mischief of the situation. But the 
end is probably not yet. The 
speech of the Sultan to his Parlia- 
ment sounded fair. He announced 
the pacification of the country, and 
the restoration of peaceful relations 
with Servia, He hoped for a 
favourable issue to the negotiations 
with Montenegro, which, however, 
still holds out and demands con- 
cessions revolting to Ottoman pride. 
“To anticipate in practice those 





wishes of the Powers which can be 
reconciled with existing treaties, 
the rules of international law, and 
the exigencies of the situation,” is 
a graceful promise from a constitu- 
tional sovereign; and so also is 
the desire “ to send the troops at 
present under arms to their homes, 
to the great advantage of agricul- 
ture.” But will the authority of 
the new Government be equal to 
either the one or the other? If 
this gigantic question can really be 
solved by a harmless protocol, by 
all means let it be ended. The 
British Cabinet has a serious de- 
cision to make in the midst of 
difficulties which are as great as 
ever they were. If they can smooth 
the way to peace, we have no doubt 
that for that purpose they will do all 
that an English Ministry should do. 
But a temporary agreement would 
be dearly purchased by the abandon- 
ment of that freedom from entang- 
ling engagements, that right to 
stand upon the Treaty of Paris as 
the great international settlement 
of international relations upon this 
sibject, which they have hitherto 


so strenuously and _ successfully 
struggled to preserve. The whole 
Ottoman Empire is in a most critical 
condition. The power of its Gov- 
ernment over the forces which it 
has summoned to its aid may prove 
wholly inadequate to its require- 
ments, and the disorganisation of 
society may rapidly increase. One 
protocol more or less will then have 
very little influence, But it may 
be of the utmost importance to 
Europe that the relative rights and 
duties’ of the Great Powers should 
still be regulated by the Treaty of 
Paris, which in its leading features’ 
has stood the strain of nearly two 
years of diplomatic contest, and has 
laid down the principles by which 
all have steered their discussions. 
The ultimate fate of Turkey is a 
European question; and that treaty 
at least rescues Europe from a 
similar ¢haos of popular passions, 
national jealousies, competing am- 
bitions, and angry animosities, 
which within the circuit of Otto- 
man rule have produced such men- 
acing disorder. 
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